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BOOK V, 

1527, HThe account of the cruel manner in whic 
General m- the pope had been treated, filled all^urop 
dignation with astonishment or horror. To see a Chns 
^*amstthe emperor, who, by possessing that dig 

^peror ought to have been the protector an 

advocate of the Holy See, lay violent hand 
on him who represented Christ on earth, and detain hi 
, sacred person in a rigorous captivity, was consider© 

' as an impiety that merited the severest vengeance, am 
which called for the immediate interposition of ever 
dutiful son of the church Francis and Henry, alarmec 
at the progress of the Imperial arms m Italy, had, evei 
before the taking of Rome, entered into a closer alli 
ance ; and, in order to give some check to the empe 
tor's ambition, had agreed to make a vigorous diversior 
in the Low Countries. The force of every motive 
which had influenced them at that time was now in- 
creased ; and to these was added the desire of rescuing 
the pope out of the emperor’s hands, a measure no 
less politic than it appeared to be pious. This, how* 

VOL. VI, B 



REIGN OF CHARLES V [1Vj7 

vei , rendered it necessary to abandon their hostile in- 
ntions against the Low Countries, and to make Italy 
le seat of war; as it was by vigorous operations there 
ley might contiibute most effectually towards deliver- 
ig Rome, and setting Clement at liberty. Francis 
eing now sensible that, in his system with regard to 
le affairs of Italy, the spirit of refinement had earned 
un too far ; and that, by an excess of remissiiess, he 
ad 'allowed Charles to attain advantages which he 
light easily have prevented, was eager to make repa- 
ition for an error of which he was not often guilty, by 
n activity more suitable to his temper. Henry thought 
IS interposition necessary, in order to hinder the em- 
eror from becoming master of all Italy, and acquiring 
y that means such superiority of power, as would en- 
ble him, for the future, to dictate without control to 
he other princes of Europe. Wolsey, whom Francis 
ad taken care to secure by flattery and piesents, the 
ertam methods of gaining his favour, neglected nothing 
hat could incense his master against the emperor, 
besides all these public considerations, Henry was m- 
luenced by one of a more private nature; having be- 
;un, about this time, to form his great scheme of di- 
orcing Catherine of Aragon, towards the execution of 
vhich he knew that the sanction of papal authority 
vould be necessary, he was desiious to acquire as/ 
nuch ment as possible with Clement, by appearing to 
}€ the chief instrument of his deliverance. | 

The negotiation between princes thus dis- 
^onfede- posed was not tedious Wolsey himself 
acy against conducted it, on the part of his sovereign, 
Inly 11 unbounded powers Francis treated 

with him in peison at Amiens, where the , 
cardinal appeared, and was received with royal mag- ^ 
nificence. A marriage between the duke of Orleans , 
and the princess Mary was agreed to as the basis, of 
the confederacy ; it was resolved that Italy should be 
the theatre of war; the strength of the army which 
should take the field, as- well as the contingent of troops 
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or of money which each prince should furnish, wer 
settled ; and if the emperor did not accept of the pro 
posals which they were jointly to make him, they bouni 
tbemselres immediately to declare war, and to beg-ii 
A tin hostilities. Henry, who took every resolu 
* tion with impetuosity, entered so eagerly int« 
this new alliance, that, in order to give Francis th 
strongest proof of his friendship and respect, he for 
mally renounced the ancient claim of the English njo 
narchs to the crown of France, which had long bee' 
the pride and rum of the nation ; as a full compensa 
tion for which he accepted a pension of tifly thousam 
crowns, to be paid annually to himself and his sue 
cessors.'^ 

The pope being unable to fulfil the con 
The Flo- ditions of his capitulation, still remained 
cove "their severe custody of Alarcor 

freedom Florentines no sooner heard of what ha* 

happened at Rome, than they ran to arms i 
a tumultuous manner; expelled the cardinal di Cor 
tona, who governed then city in the pope's name ; do 
faced the arms of the Medici ; broke in pieces the sta 
tues of Leo and Clement; and declaring themselves 
free state, re-established their ancient popular govern 
ment. The Venetians, taking advantage of the cala 
^mity of their ally the pope, seized Ravenna, and othe 
1 places belonging to the church, under pretext of keep 
^ing them in deposit. The dukes of Urbino and Fer 
<iara laid hold likewise on part of the spoils of the un 
fortunate pontiff, whom they considered as irretrievabh 
ruined.^ 

Lannoy, on the other hand, labouied t< 
derive some solid benefit from that unfore 
inactuef* event which gave such splendour an( 

superiority to his master’s arms. For thi 
purpose he marched to Rome, together with Moncada 
and the marquis del Guasto, at the head of all thi 

* Herbert, 83, &c Bjiu Feed. xiv. 203. 

b Guic 1 xviii, 433. t 
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’oops which they could assemble ia the kingdom of 
•Naples. The arrival of this reinforcement brought new 
a] amities on the unhappy citizens of Rome ; for the 
oldiers, envying the wealth of their companions, imi- 
ated their licence, and with the utmost rapacity ga- 
hered the gleanings which had escaped the avarice 
f the Spaniards and Germans. There was not now 
ny army in Italy capable of making head against the 
mpenalists ; and nothing more was requisite to reduce 
lologna, and the other towns in the ecclesiastical state, 
lan to have appeared before them But the soldiers 
aving been so long accustomed, under Bourbon, to an 
ntire relaxation of discipline, and having tasted the 
weets of living at discretion m a great city, almost 
'ithout the control of a superior, were become so im- 
atient of military subordination, and so averse to ser- 
ice, that they refused to leave Rome unless all then 
rrears were paid ; a condition which they knew to be 
nposaible. At the same time they declared, that they 
'ould not obey any other person than the prince of 
)range, whom the army had chosen general. Lannoy, 
nding that it was no longer safe for him to remain 
mong licentious troops, who despised his dignity, and 
ated bis person, returned to Naples ; soon after, the 
larquis del Guasto and Moncada thought it prudent 
3 quit Rome for the same reason. The prince of ‘ 
>range, a general only in name, and by the most pre- 
arious of dl tenures, the good-will of soldiers whom 
access and licence had rendered capricious, was [ 
bilged to pay more attention to their humours, than 
ley did to his commands. Thus the emperor, instead 
f reaping any of the advantages which he might have 
xpected from the reduction of Rome, bad the morti- 
(Cation to see the most formidable body 0 / troops that 
e had ever brought into the field continue in a staie of 
'lactivity, from which it was impossible to rouse them.*^ 

I This gave the king of France and the Venetians 
^isure to form new schemes, and to enter into new 
‘ Guic. 1. xTin. 454, 
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TheFrencli engagements, for delivering the pope, arj 
army preserving the liberties of Italy. Thenewlj 
marches restored republic of Florence very imprij 
intoItaJj. dently joined with them, and Lautrec, c 
whose abilities the Italians entertained a much more f^ 
vourable opinion than his own master, was, in order t 
gratify them, appointed generalissimo of the league, t 
was with the utmost reluctance he undertook that o' 
fice, being unwilling to expose himself a second tira 
to the difficulties and disgraces which the negligent 
of the king or the malice of his favourites might brm' 
upon him. The best troops in France marched unde 
his command ; and the king of England, though h 
had not yet declared war against the emperor, advance 
a considerable sura towaids carrying on the expedj 
tion. Lautrec’s first operations were prudent, vigorouf^ 
^ ^ and successful. By the assistance of An 
drew Dona, the ablest sea-officer of th? 
age, he rendered himself master of Genofj 
and re-established in that republic the faction c 
the Fregosi, together with the dominion of France 
He obliged Alexandna to surrender after a short siege 
and reduced all the country on that side of the Tesinc 
He took Pavia, which had so long resisted the arms 
his sovereign, by assault, and plundered it with tha 
' cruelty which the memory of the fatal disaster tha 
had befallen the French nation before its walls naturall 
inspired. All the Milanese, which Antonio de Leyv« 
defended with a small body of troops, kept togethe 
and supported by his own address and industry, mus^ 
have soon submitted to his power, if he had contiiiuet 
to bend the force of bis arms against that country 
But Lautrec durst not complete a conquest which woulc 
have been so honourable to himselt, and of such ad 
vantage to the league. Francis knew ins coiifederatef 
to be more desirous of circumscribing the Impcna, 
power in Italy, than of acquiring new territories for him 
and was afraid, that if Sforza were once re-establishcd 
in Milan, they would second but coldly the attach 
B 3 
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/htch he intended to make on the kingdom of Naples, 
'or this reason he instructed Lautrec not to push his 
perations with too much vigour in Lombardy ; and 
appily the importunities of the pope, and the solicita- 
ons of the Florentines, the one for relief, and the other 
protecUoD, were so urgent as to furnish him with 
decent pretext for marching forward, without yield- 
ig to the entreaties of the Veneuans and Sforza, who 


isisted on his lading siege to Milan.** 

While Lautrec advanced slowly towards 
he emjMs- Rome, the emperor had time to deliberate 
concerning the disposal of the pope's person, 
berty. Still remained a prisoner in the castle 

of St. Angelo. Notwithstanding the spe- 
lous veil of religion with which he usually endeavour- 
d to cover his actions, Charles, in many instances, ap- 
pears to have been but little under the influence of re- 


igious considerations, and had frequently, on this oc- 
asion, expressed an inclination to transpoit the pope 
ito Spain, that he might indulge his ambition with the 
pectacle of the two most illustrious personages in £u- 
ope successively prisoners in his court. But the fear 
giving new offence to all Christendom, and of fllling 
iis own subjects with horror, obliged him to forego that 
atisfaction.*^ The progress of the confederates made 
t now necessary either to set the pope at liberty, or to 
emove him to some place of confinement more secure 
han the castle of St. Angelo. Many considerations 
nduced him to prefer the former, particularly his want 
>f the money requisitCj as well for recruiting his army, 

IS for paying off the vast arrears due to it. In order to 
)btain this, he had assembled the cortes of Castile at 
11 Valladolid about the beginning of the year, 
and having laid before them the state of his 
iffiurs, aud represented the necessity of making great 
Preparations to resist the enemies whom envy at the 
Success which had crowned his arms would unite against ^ 

^ Guic. 1. \viiii 461. Bellay,^t07, &c. Hauroc Hist. Venet. 
Pb. 111 . $38. • * Guic. 1. :xTiu. 457. 
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him, he demanded a large supply in the most pressin 
terms ; but the cortes, as the nation was already es 
hausted by extraordinary donatives, refused to load : 
with any new burden, and m spite of all his endeavoui 
to gam or to intimidate the members, persisted m tb 
resolution/ No resource, therefore, remained, but th 
extorting from Clement, by way of ransom, a sum sui 
dcient for discharging what was due to his troops, with 
out which it was vain to mention to them their leavin 
Borne. , 

Nor was the pope inactive on his part, or his intrigue 
unsuccessful towards hastening such a treaty. B 
Battery, and the appearance of unbounded conddencG 
he disarmed the lesentment of cardinal Colon na, an* 
wrought upon his vanity, which made him desirous (. 
shewing the world, that as his power had at first d^ 
pressed the pope, it could now raise him to hts forme 
dignity. By favours and promises he gained Moroni, 
who, by one of those whimsical revolutions which occn! 
so oflen in his life, and which so strongly display hv 
character, had now recovered his credit and authonti' 
with the Imperialists. The address and influence (5 
two such men easily removed all the obstacles whiC( 
retarded an accommodation, and brought the treaty fc] 
Clement’s liberty to a conclusion, upon conditions har) 
indeed, but not more severe than a prince m bis situa] 
tion had reason to expect. He was obliged to advancc< 
in ready money, a hundred thousand crowns for th 
use of the army ; to pay the same sum at the distanci 
of a fortnight; and, at the end of three months, | 
hundred and fifty thousand more. He engaged not tp 
take part m the war against Charles, either in Lombardi 
or in Naples ; he granted him a bull of crusado, an* 
the tenth of ecclesiastical revenues in Spam ; and h? 
not only gave hostages, but put the emperor in posses 
sion of several towns, as a security for the performanci 
of these articles.*^ Having raised the first moiety b|i 
a sale of ecclesiastical dignities and benefices, and othe 
^ Sandor. 1 p 814 e Guic. 1. xvin 467f &c. 
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xpedients equally uucanonical, a day was fixed for de- 

!)ecera 6 impnsoninent. But Cle- 

ecera. , ment, impatient to be free, after a tedious 
tonfinemeat of six months, as well as full of the suspi- 
|ion and distrust natural to the unfortunate, was so 
nuch afiaid that the Impenalists might still throw in 
ibstacles to put off his deliverance, that he disguised 
iimself, on the night preceding the day when he was 
lo be set free, in the habit of a merchant, and Alarcon 
laving remitted somewhat of his vigilance upon the 
conclusion of the treaty, he made his escape undisco- 
ered. He arrived before next morning at Orvietto, 
/ithout any attendants but a single officer ; and from 
hence wrote a letter of thanks to Lautrec, as the chief 
istrument of procuring him liberty.'* 

During these transactions, the ambassa- 
}vertures dors of France and England repaired to 
erortr* in consequence of the treaty which 

’rancis^ Wolsey had concluded with the French 
nd Henry, king. The emperor, unwilling to draw on 
t himself the united forces of the two mo- 

^archs, discovered an inclination to relax somewhat 
ne rigour of the treaty of Madrid, to which, hitherto, 
le had adhered inflexibly. He offered to accept of 
le two millions of crowns which Francis had proposed 
b pay as an equivalent for the duchy of Burgundy, 
nd to set his sons at liberty, on condition that he 
l^ould recall his army out of Italy, and restore Genoa, 
bgether with the other conquests which he had made 
>1 that country. With regard to Sforza, he insisted 
iiat his fate should be determined by the judges ap- 
>ointed to inquire into his crimes. These propositions 
;eing made to Henry, he transmitted them to his ally 
he French king, whom it more neaily concerned to 
ocamine and to answer them; and if Francis had been 
xncerely solicitous, either to conclude peace or pre- 
.^^ve consistency m his own conduct, he ought m- 

^ Gulc 1. xv)ji. 467, Jor, Vjt. Colon. 169. Mauroc. Hist. 
I'enet. lib. ui. 252. 
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stantly to have closed with overtures which differed bu* 
little from the propositions which he himself had for 
merly made.* But his views were now much changed 
his alliance with Henry, Lautrec’s progress in Italy 
and the superiority of his army there above that of the 
emperor, hardly left him room to doubt of the success 
of his enterprise against Naples. Full of those san 
guine hopes, he was at no loss to find pretexts for re 
jecting or evading what the emperor had proposed 
Under the appearance of sympathy with Sforza, foj 
whose interests he had not hitherto discovered mud 
solicitude, he again demanded the full and uncondi 
tional re-establishment of that unfortunate pnnee m hii 
dominions. Under colour of its being imprudent t( 
lely on the emperor’s sincerity, he insisted that hii 
sons should be set at liberty before the French troop! 
left Italy, or surrendered Genoa. The unreasonable 
ness of these demands, as well as the repioachfiil 
sinuation with which they were accompanied, irntatec 
Charles to such a degree, that he could hardly listen ti 
them with patience ; and repenting of his moderation' 
which had made so little impression on his enemies 
declared that he would not depart in the smallest arti 
cle from the conditions which he had now offered 
Upon this the French and English ambassadors (fo 
Henry had been drawn unaccountably to concur witl 
Francis in these strange propositions) demanded anc 
obtained their audience of leave ^ 

1528 heralds, who had accom 

January 22. the ambassadors on purpose, tbougl 

‘ they had hitherto concealed their character 
having assumed the ensigns of their office, appeared it 
the emperor’s court, and being admitted into bis pre 
sence, they, in the name of their respective masters 
and with all the solemnities customary on such occa 
sions, denounced war against him. Charles receive! 
both with a dignity suitable to his own rank, bu 

* Becueil des Trait^z, ii. 249. 

^ Hym. XIV. 200. Herbert, 85. Guic. I xviU- 471. 
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They de- spoke to each in a tone adapted to the sen- 
Mai« war timents which he entertained of their sove- 
ttgainsttlie reigns. He accepted the defiance of the 
jsmperor. Engjigh monarch with a firmness tempered 
by some degree of decency and respect. His reply 
yx) the French king abounded with that acrimony of ex- 
pression, which personal nvalship, exasperated by the 
memory of many injuries inflicted as well as sufiPered, 
liaturally suggests. He desired the French herald to 
iicquaint his sovereign, that he would henceforth con- 
iider him not only as a base violator of public faith, 
Put as a stranger to the honour and integrity becoming 
t gentleman. Francis, too high-spinted to bear such 
w imputation, had recourse to an uncommon expedient 
|n order to vindicate his character. He instantly sent 
back the herald with a cartel of defiance, m which he 
^ gave the emperor the lie in form, challenged 

*?fanci8 him to single combat, requiring him to name 

.he the time and place of the encounter, and the 

!orto”sin^ weapons with which he chose to fight 
‘,Ie combat. Charles, as he was not inferior to his nval m 
spirit or bravery, readily accepted the chal- 
lenge ; but, after several messages concerning the ar- 
angement of all the circumstances relative to the com- 
>at, accompanied with mutual reproaches bordering on 
fhe most indecent scurrility, all thoughts of this duel„ 
nore becoming the heroes of romance than the two! 
^atest monarchs of their age, were entirely laid aside.^ 
1 The example of two personages so illus- 

fhe effect trious, drew such general attention, and 
this in carried with it so much authority, that it 
iTcustom considerable influence in producing an 
duelling, important change m manners all over £u- 
‘ rope. Duels, as has already been observed, 

^ad long been permitted by the laws of all the European 
tiations, and, forming a part of their junsprudence, were 
authorized by the magistrate, on many occasions, as 

^ Recue^l des Truths, 2. Mem. de Bellay, 103, &c. Sando^* 
hst h 837. 
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the most proper method of terminating questions with 
regard to property, or of deciding those which r^pect 
ed crimes. But single combats being considered as 
solemn appeals to the omniscience and justice of the 
Supreme Being, they were allowed only in publir 
causes, according to the prescription of law, and car 
ried on in a judicial form. Men accustomed to thn 
manner of decisions in courts of justice, were naturallj 
led to apply it to personal and private quarrels. Duels 
which at first could be appointed by the civil judge 
alone, were fought without the interposition of his au- 
thority, and in cases to which the laws did not extend 
The tiansaction between Charles and Francis strongly 
countenanced this practice. Upon every affront oi 
injury which seemed to touch his honour, a gentlemai? 
thought himself entitled to draw his sword, and to cal) 
on his adversary to give him satisfaction. Such an opi- 
nion becoming prevalent among men of fierce courage:^ 
of high spirit, and of rude manners, when offence wa^ 
often given, and revenge was always prompt, produced 
most ^tal consequences. Much of the best blood in 
Christendom was shed ; many useful lives were sacri- 
ficed; and, at some periods, wai itself hath hardly been 
more destructive than these private contests of honour. 
So powerful, however, is the dominion of fashion, that 
neither the terror of penal laws, nor reverence for reli- 
gion, have been able entirely to abolish a practice un- 
known among the ancients, and not justifiable by any 
principle of reason, though, at the same time, it must be 
admitted, that to this absurd custom we must ascribe, 
m some degree, the extraordinary gentleness and com- 
plaisance of modern manners, and that respectful at- 
tention of one man to another, which at present ren- 
der the social mtereburses of life far more agreeable 
and decent than among the most civilized nations of 
antiquity. 

While the two monarphs seemed so eage^ 
Ketreat of terminate their quarrel by a personal com-, 

the Impe- bat, Lautrec continued his operations, whichf 
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laliatefrom promised to be more decisive. His army, 
^bmafv was DOW increased to thirty-five thou- 

® sand men, advanced by great marches to- 

fvards Naples. The terror of their approach, as well 
p the remonstrances and the entreaties of the prince 
pf Orange, prevailed at last on the Imperial troops, 
i,hough with difficulty, to quit Rome, of which they 
had kept possession dunng ten months. But of that 
flounsning army which had entered the city, scarcely 
one half remained ; the rest, cut off by the plague, or 
wasted by disease, the effects of their inactivity, in- 
temperance, and debauchery, fell victims to their own 
crimes.’" Lautrec made the greatest efforts to attack 
them in their retreat towards the Neapolitan terntones, 
which would have finished the war at one blow. But 
the prudence of their leaders disappointed all his mea- 
sures, and conducted them with little loss to Naples. 
The people of that kingdom, extremely impatient to 
shake off the Spanish yoke, received the French with 
open arms, wherevei they appeared to take possession ; 
and, Oaeta and Naples excepted, hardly any place of 
importance remained in the hands of the Imperialists. 
The preservation of the former was owing to the 
3trength of its fortifications, that of the latter to the 
presence of the Imperial army. Lautrec, 
Erench however, sat down before Naples ; but find- 
Jfaples. ^ reducing a city by 

j force while defended by a whole army, he 

-was obliged to employ the slower, but less dangerous 
jmetbod of blockade ; and having taken measures which 
^appeared to him effectual, he confidently assured his 
imaster, that famine would soon compel the besieged 
^to capitulate. These hopes were strongly confirmed by 
^the defeat of a vigorous attempt made by the enemy in 
^order to recover ffie command of the sea. The galleys 
^of Andrew Dona, under the command of his nephew 
‘^hilippmo, guarded the mouth of the harbour. Mon- 
cada, who had succeeded Lannoy m the viceroyalty, 
" Guic, 1. xviii. 478. 
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rigged out a number of galleys superior to Doria*s, 
manned them with a chosen body of Spanish veterans, 
and going on board himself, together with the marquis 
del Guasto, attacked Philippmo before the amval of 
the Venetian and French fleets. But the Genoese 
admiral, by his superior skill in naval operations, easily 
triumphed over the valour and number of the Spaniards. 
TIm viceroy was killed, most of his fleet destroyed, 
ana Guasto, with many officers of distinction, being 
taken prisoners, were put on board the captive galleys, 
and sent by Philippine as trophies of his victory to his 
uncle.** 

N otwithstanding this flattering prospect of 
•tancM* success, many circumstances concuned to 
which re* frustrate Lautrec's expectations. Clement, 
tard the though he always acknowledged his being 
mogiess indebted to Francis for the recovery of his 
liberty, and often complained of the cruel 
treatment which he had met with from the emperor, 
was not influenced at this juncture by principles of 
gratitude, nor, which is more extraordinary, was he 
swayed by the desire of revenge. His past misfortunes 
rendered him more cautious than ever, and his recol- 
lection of the errors which he had committed, increased 
the natural irresolution of his mind. While he amused 


Francis with promises, he secretly negotiated with 
Charles; and being solicitous, above all things, to re-i 
establish his family m Florence with their ancient 
thority, which he could not expect from Francis, who 
had entered into strict alliance with the new republic, 
he leaned rather to the side of his enemy than to that 
of bis benefactor, and gave Lautrec no assistance 
towards carrying on his operations. The Venetians, 
viewing with jedousy the progress of the French arms, 
were intent only upon recovering such maritime towns 
' in the Neapolitan dominions as were to be possessed by 
their republic, while they weie altogether careless/ 
about the reduction of Naples, on which the success of 


° Guic. I. xix. 487. P Heuter. hb. x. c. 3. p. 831- 
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the common cause The king of England, 

instead of being able;^^had been projected, to em* 
barrass the emperor hijt^^itsacking bis territories in the 
Low Countries, found subjects so averse to an un- 
necessary war, w^ich would have ruined the trade of the 
nation, that m order to silence their clamours, and put 
a stop to the insurrections ready to break out among 
them, he was compelled to conclude a truce for eight 
months with the governess of the Netherlands.^ Fran- 
cis himself, with the same unpardonable inattentioi^ of 
which he had formerly been guilty, and for which he 
had suffered so s^erely, neglected to make proper re- 
mittances to Lautrec for the support of his army.*^ 

These unexpected events retarded the 
Revolt of progress of the French, discouraging both 
Andrew general and his troops ; but the revolt of 

*'France.^^™ Andrew Dona proved a fatal blow to all 
r their measures. That gallant officer, the 

citizen of a republic, and trained up from his infancy in 
the sea- service, retained the spirit of independence 
natural to the former, together with the plain liberal 
manners peculiar to the latter. A stranger to the arts 
of submission or flattery necessary in courts, but con- 
scious at the same time of his own merit and impor- 
tance, he always ofleied his advice with freedom, and 
often preferred his complaints and remonstrances with 
\boldness. The French ministers, unaccustomed to 
inch liberties, determined to ruin a man who treated 
t them with so little deference ; and though Francis him- 
self had a just sense of Dorians services, as well as a 
high esteem for his character, the courtiers, by continu- 
ally representing him as a man haughty, intractable, 
and more solicitous to aggrandize himself than to pro- 
mote the interest of France, gradually undermined the 
foundations of his credit, and filled the king’s mind 
with suspicion and distrust. From thence proceeded 
^several aflronts and indignities put upon Dona. His 
appointments were not regularly paid ; his advice, even 

® Guic. 1. us. 491 . Herbert^ 90, Rymer, 14* 258. 

q Guic. 1. xviii. 478. 
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in naval affairs, was often an attempt was^ 

made to pise the prisoners nephew in the*' 

sea-hght^off Naples ; all bore with abundance 

of ill-humour. But an inju^ offered to his country 
transported him beyond all bounds l»f patience. The 
French began to fortify Savona, to jclear its harbour, * 
and, Removing thither some branches of trade carried 
on at Genoa, plainly shewed that they intended to ren- 
Xy that town, which had been long me object of jea- 
lousy *and hatred to the Genoese, ^eir rival in wealth 
and commerce. Doria, animated ^h a patriotic zeal 
for the honour and interest of his country, remonstrated 
against this in the highest tone, not without threats, 
if Ihe measure were not mstantly abandoned. This 
bold action, aggravated by the malice of the courtiers, 
and placed in the most odious light, irntated Francis 
to[such a e^egree, that he commanded Barbesieux, whom 
he appointed admiral of the Levant, to sail directly to [ 
Genoa with the French fleet, to arrest Dona, and to 
seize his galleys. This rash order, the execution of 
which could have been secured only by the most pro- 
found secrecy, was concealed with so little care, that 
Dona got timely intelligence of it, and retired with all 
his galleys to a place of safety. Guasto, his prisoner, 
who had long observed and fomented his growing dis • 
content, and had often allured him by munificent pro- 
mises to enter into the emperor’s service, laid hold on 
this favourable opportunity. While his indignation 
and resentment were at their height, he prevailed on 
him to dispatch one of his officers to the Imperial 
court with his overtures and demands. The negotia- 
tion was not long ; Charles, fully sensible of the im- 
portance of such an acquisition, granted him whatever 
terms he required. Dona sent back his commission, 
together with the collar of St. Michael, to Francis, andi 
hoisting the Imperial colours, sailed with all his galleysl 
towards Naples, not to block up the harbour of than 
unhappy city, as he had formerly engaged, but to bring| 
them protection and deliverance. 

c 2 
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His Arrival opened the communication 
Wretched with the sea, and /estofed plenty in Naples, 
«tuaionof wliich was now reduced to the* last ex- 
army ^before tremity ; and the French, having lost their 
Naples. superiority at sea, were soon reduced to 
great straits for want of provisions. The 
prince of Orange, who succeeded die viceroy in the 
command of the Imperial army, shewed himself by his 
prudent conduct worthy of that honour which his 
good fortune and the death of his generals had twice 
acquired him. Beloved by the troops, who, remem- 
bering the prosperity which they had enjoyed under 
his command, served him with the utmost alacnty, he 
let slip no opportunity of harassing the enemy, and by 
continual alarms or sallies fatigued and weakened 
them.' As an addition to all these misfortunes, the 
diseases common in that country during the sultry 
months began to break out among the French troops. 
The prisoners communicated to them the pestilence 
which the Imperial army had brought to Naples from 
Home, and it raged with such violence, that few, 
either officers or soldiers, escaped the infection. Of 
the whole army, not four thousand men, a number 
hardly sufficient to defend the camp, were capable of 
doing duty and being now besieged in their turn, 
they suffered all the miseries from which the Impe- 
relists were delivered. Lautrec, after struggling long 
with so many disappointments and calamities, which 
preyed on his mind at the same time that the pestilence 
Aue 15. body, died, lamenting the negli- 

' gence of his sovereign, and the infidelity of 
his allies, to which so many brave men had fallen 
victims.^ By his death, and the indisposition of the 
other generals, the command devolved on the marquis 
de Saluces, an officer altogether unequal to such a 
trust. He, with troops no less dispirited than re- 

r Jovli Hist lib. xxxvi. p. 31, &c. Sigonii Vita Borice, p. 
Bdlay, 114, &c, • BcUay, 117, &c. 

* P. Heuter. Reruni Austy lib. x c. 2* 231, 
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. duced, retreated m disorder to Averse; 

^ise» tbe being invested by the prince of 

® ' Orange, Saluces was under the necessity 
of consenting that he himself should remain a pri- 
soner of war, that his troops should lay down their* 
arms and colours, give up their baggage, and march 
under a guard to the frontiers of France. By this 
ignominious capitulation, the wretched remains of the 
French army were saved; and the emperor, by his 
own perseverance, and the good conduct of his gene- 
rals, acquired once more the superiority in Italy," 

The loss of Genoa followed immediately 

covers ito* army in Naples. To 

liberty. deliver his country from the dominion of 
foreigners was Dona's highest ambition, 
and had been his principal inducement to quit the \ 
service of France, and enter into that of the emperor. ^ ^ 
A most favourable opportunity for executing this ho- 1 
nourable enterprise now presented itself. The city of 
Genoa, afflicted by the pestilence, was almost deserted 
by its inhabitants ; the French garrison, being neither 
regularly paid nor recruited, was reduced to an incon- 
siderable number ; Dona’s emissaries found that such 
of the citizens as remained, being weary alike of the 
Flench and Imperial yoke, the rigour of which they 
had alternately felt, were ready to welcome him as 
their deliverer, and to second all his measures. Things 
wearing this promising aspect, he sailed towards the 
coast of Genoa; on his approach the French galleys 
retired ; a small body of men which he landed, sur- 
prised one of the gates of Genoa m the night-time ; 
Tnvulci, the French govenioi, with his feeble gar- 
^ nson, shut himself up in the citadel, and 
' * Dona took possession of the town without 

bloodshed or resistance. Want of provisions quickly, 
obliged Tnvulci to capitulate; the people, eager to] 
abolish such an odious monument of their servitude,*' 

« Bellay, 117, &c. Jovii Hist. lib. xxv. xxvi. 
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ran together with a tumultuous violence, and levelled 
the citadel with the ground. 

It was now in Dorians power to have 
Disinterest- rendered himself the sovereign of his coun- 
lofDoria!*^ try, which he had so happily delivered 
from oppression. The fame of his former 
actions, the success of his present attempt, the at- 
tachment of his friends, the gratitude of his country- 
men, together with the support of the emperor, all 
conspired to facilitate his attaining the supreme 
authority, and invited him to lay hold of it. But with 
a magnanimity of which there are few examples, he 
sacrificed all thoughts of aggrandizing himself to the 
virtuous satisfaction of establishing liberty in his 
country, the highest object at which ambition can aim. 
Having assembled the whole body of the people m 
4..ie court before his palace, he assured them that the 
happiness of seeing them once more in possession of 
freedom, was to him a full reward for all his services; 
that, more delighted with the name of citizen than of 
sovereign, he claimed no pre-eminence or power above 
his equals ; but remitted entirely to them the right of 
settling what form of government they would now 
choose to be established among them. The people 
listened to him with tears of admiration and of joy. 
Twelve persons were elected to new-model the con- 
stitution of the republic. The influence of Dona’s 
virtue and example communicated itself to his coun- 
trymen ; the factions which had long torn and ruined 
the state, seemed to be forgotten ; prudent precautions 
were taken to prevent their reviving; and the same 
form of government which has subsisted with little 
variation since that time in Genoa, was established 
with universal applause. Dona lived to a great age, 
beloved, respected, and honoured by his countiymen ; 
and adhering uniformly to his professions of modera- 
tion, without arrogating any thing unbecoming 
vate citizen, he preserved a great ascendant ove](<> the 
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councils of the republic, which owed its being to his 
generosity. The authority which he possessed war 
more flattering, as well as more satisfactory, than tha' 
denved from sovereignty ; a dominion founded in love 
and m gratitude, and upheld by veneration for his 
virtues, not by the dread of his power. His memory 
is still reverenced by the Genoese, and he is distin- 
guished in their public monuments, and celebrated in 
the works of their historians, by the most honourable 
of all appellations, The Father of his Country, 
AND THE Restorer of its Liberty.* 

Francis, in order to lecover the reputa- 
1529. tion of his arms, discredited by so many 
losses, made new efforts m the Milanese, 
lanese. ' the count of St. Pol, a rash and unex- 
perienced officer, to whom he gave the com- \ 
mand, was no match for Antonio de Leyva, the ablest \ 
of the Impeiial generals. He, by his superior skill inj 
war, checked, with a handful of men, the brisk but 
ill-concerted motions of the French ; and though so 
infirm himself that he was carried constantly in a 
litter, he surpassed them, when occasion required, 
no less in activity than in prudence. By an expected 
march he surprised, defeated, and took prisoner the 
count of St. Pol, ruining the French army in the 
Milanese as entirely as the prince of Orange had 
ruined that which besieged Naples.^ 

Amidst these vigorous operations m the 
Negotja- field, each party discovered an impatient 
tween'^^' ^^sire of peace, and continual negotiations 
Charles and earned on for that purpose. The 

Fntnciii. French king, discouraged and almost ex- 
hausted by so many unsuccessful enter- 

f irises, was reduced now to think of obtaining the re- 
ease of his sons by concessions, not by the terror of 

* Guic. 1. xis p. 498. Sigonil Vita Doiiae, p 1146. Jovii 
Hist iib. xxTi. p. 56, &c. 

r Guic. 1. XIX, 520 P. Heuter* Her. Austr. lib. x. c. 3. p 2S3.j 
Mem. deBeliay, p* 121. 
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his arms. The pope hoped to recover by a treaty 
vhatever he had lost m the war. The emperor, not- 
. vithstanding the advantages which he had gained, had 
'many reasons to make him wish for an accommoda- 
tion Solyman, having overrun Hungary, was ready 
^o break m upon the Austrian territories with the 
whole force of the East. The Reformation gaming 
ground daily in Germany, the princes who favoured it 
had entered into a confederacy which Charles thought 
dangerous to the tranquillity of the empire. The 
Spaniards murmured at a war of such unusual length, 
the weight of which rested chiefly on them. The va- 
riety and extent of the emperor’s operations far ex- 
ceeded what his revenues could support; his success 
hitherto had been owing chiefly to bis own good 
fortune and to the abilities of his generals ; nor could 
he flatter himself that they, with troops destitute of 
eveiy thing necessary, would always triumph over 
enemies still m a condition to renew their attacl^s. 
All parties, however, were at equal pains to conceal 
or to dissemble their real sentiments. The emperor, 
that his inability to carry on the war might not be 
suspected, insisted on high terms in the tone of a con- 
queror. The pope, solicitous not to lose his present 
allies before he came to make any agreement with 
Charles, continued to make a thousand protestations 
of fidelity to the former, while he privately negotiated 
with the latter. Francis, afraid that his confederates 
might prevent him by treating for themselves with the 
emperor, had recourse to many dishonourable artifices 
in order to turn their attention from the measures 
which he was taking to adjust all differences with his 
rival. 

In this situation of affairs, when all the contending 
powers wished for peace, but durst not venture too 
hastily on the steps necessary for attaining it, two 
ladies undertook to procure this blessingrtS* 
much desired by all Europe. These were 
Margaret of Austria, duchess-dowager of Savoy, (the 
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emperor's aunt, and Louise, FranctsTmother. They 
^reed on an interview at Cambray» a^ ^ng lodged 
in two adjoining houses, between which a communica- 
tion was opened, met together without ceremony or 
observation, and held daily conferences, to which no 
person whatever was admitted As both were pro- 
foundly skilled in business, thoroughly acquainted with 
the secrets of their respective courts, and possessed 
With perfect confidence m each other, they soon made 
great progress towards a final accommodation ; and the 
ambassadors of all the confederates waited in anxious 
suspense to know their fate, the determination of 
which was entirely m the hands of those illustrious 
negotiators.” 

But whatever diligence they used to 
hasten forward a general peace, the pope 
had the address and industry to get the 
start of his allies, by concluding at Barce- 
lona a particular treaty for himself The 
emperor, impatient to visit Italy in his way 
to Germany, and desirous of re-establishing tranquil- 
lity in the one country, before he attempted to com- 
pose \he disorders which abounded in the other, found 
It necessary to secure at least one alliance among the 
' Italian states, on which he might depend. That wity 
Clement, who courted it with unwearied importunity, 
seemed more proper than any other. Charles, being 
extremely solicitous to make some reparation for the 
insults which he had offered to the sacred character of 
the pope, and to redeem past offences by new merit, 
granted Clement, notwithstanding all his misfortunes, 
terms more favourable than he could have expected 
after a continued senes of success. Among other ar- 
ticles, he engaged to restore all the territories belong- 
ing to the ecclesiastical state ; to re-establish the do- 
minion of the Medici in Florence; to give his natural 
daughter in marriage to Alexander the head of that 
* F. Heutcr. Her^ Anstr. lib x. c. 3. 133. Mem. de Bellay, 

p. 122. 
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family ; and to put it in the pope's power to decide 
concerning the fate of Sforza, and the possession of 
the Milanese. In return for these ample concessions^ 
Clement gave the emperor the investiture of Naples 
without the reserve of any tribute but the present of a 
white steed, in acknowledgment of his sovereignty ; 
absolved all who had been concerned in assaulting 
and plundering Rome, and permitted Charles and his 
brother Ferdinand to levy the fourth of the ecclesias- 
tical revenues throughout their dominions.^ 

* The account of this transaction quickened 

Peace of* negotiations at Cambray, and brought 
Cambray Margaret and Louise to an immediate agree- 
between ment. The treaty of Madrid served as the 
Charles and which they concluded, the 

rancis. latter being intended to mitigate the rigour 
of the former. The chief articles were. That the em- 
peror should not, for the present, demand the restitu- 
tion of Burgundy, reserving, however, in full force, 
his righto and pretensions to that duchy . That Fran- 
cis should pay two millions of crowns as the ran- 
som of his sons, and, before they were set at liberty, 
should restore such towns as he still held in the Milan- 
ese : That he should resign his pretensions to the sove- 
reignty of Flanders and of Artois : That he should 
renounce all his pretensions to Naples, Milan, Genoa, 
and every other place beyond the Alps: That he 
should immediately consummate the marriage conclud- 
ed between him and the emperor’s sister Eleanora.** 
Thus Francis, chiefly from his impa- 
procure liberty to his sons, sa- 
craperor. cnficed every thing which had at first 
prompted him to take arms, or which had 
induced him, by continuing hostilities during nine suc- 
cessive campaigns, to protract the war to a length 
hardly known in Europe before the establishment of 

^ Gulc. 1. XIX. 522. 

^ P. Heuter. Rer* Austr. lib. x. c. S. p. £34. Sandov. Hist, dell 
Emper. Car, V. ii. 28. 
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standing armies, and the imposition of exorbitant taxes, 
became universal. The emperor, by this treaty, was 
rendered sole arbiter of the fate of Italy ; he delivered 
his territories m the Netherlands from an unpleasant 
badge of subjection ; and after having bafiied his rival 
in the field, he prescribed to him the conditions of 
peace. The different conduct and spirit with which 
the two monarchs earned on the operations of war, 
led naturally to such an issue of it. Charles, inclined 
by temper, as well as obliged by his situation, con- 
certed all his schemes with caution, pursued them with 
perseverance, and observing circumstances and events 
with attention, let none escape that could be improved 
to advantage. Francis, more enterprising than steady, 
undeitook great designs with warmth, but often exe- 
cuted them with remissness ; and diverted by his plea- 
sures, or deceived by his favourites, he lost on several 
occasions the most promising opportunities of success. 
Nor had the character of the two rivals themselves 
greater influence on the operations of war, than the op- 
posite qualities of the generals whom they employed. 
Among the Imperialists, valour tempered with pru- 
dence; fertility of invention aided by experience ; 
discernment to penetrate the designs of their enemies ; 
a provident sagacity in conducting their own measures ; 
in a word, all the talents which form great comman- 
ders and ensure victory, were conspicuous. Among 
the French, these qualities were either wanting, or the 
very reverse of them abounded ; nor could they boast 
of one man (unless we except Lautrec, who was al- 
ways unfortunate) that equalled the merit of Pescara, 
Leyva, Guasto, the prince of Orange, and other 
leaders, whom Charles had to set m opposition to 
them. Bourbon, Moroni, Dona, who by their abih- 
tiel and conduct might have been capable of balancing 
the superiority which the Imperialists had acquired, 
were induced to abandon the service of France, by 
the carelessness of the king, and the malice or in- 
justice of his counsellors ; and the most fatal blows 
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given to France during the progress of the war, pro- 
ceeded from the despair and resentment of these three 
persons. 

The hard conditions to which Francis 
able*to obliged to submit were not the most 

Francis. afflicting Circumstances to him in the treaty 
of Cambray. He lost his reputation and 
the confidence of all Europe, by abandoning his allies 
to his rival. Unwilling to enter into the details neces- 
sary for adjusting their interests, or afraid that what- 
ever he claimed for them must have been purchased 
by farther concessions on his own part, he gave them 
up in a body ; and without the least provision in their 
behalf, left the Venetians, the Florentines, the duke of 
Ferrara, together with such of the Neapolitan barons 
as had joined his army, to the mercy of the emperor* 
They exclaimed loudly against this base and perfidious 
action, of which Francis himself was so much ashamed, 
that, in order to avoid the pain of hearing from their 
ambassadors the reproaches which be justly merited, 
it was some time before he would consent to allow 
them an audience. Charles, on the other hand, was 
attentive to the interest of every person who had 
adhered to him : the rights of some of his Flemish 
subjects, who had estates or pretensions in France, 
were secured; one article was inserted, obliging 
Francis to restore the blood and memory of the con- 
stable Bourbou ; and to grant his heirs the possession 
of his lands which had been forfeited ; another, by 
which indemnification was stipulated for those French 
gentlemen who had accompanied Bourbon in his 
exile.® This conduct, laudable in itself, and placed in 
the most striking light by a comparison with that of 
Francis, gained Charles as much esteem as the success 
of his arms had acquired him glory. 

Heniy ac- Francis did not treat the king of England 
quiesces With the Same neglect as his other allies. He 

iL communicated to him all the steps of his nego- 

^ Guic. I. SIX. p. 595. F. Heater. Ber. Austr. hb. x. c. 4. p 955. 
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tiation at Cambray; and luckily found diat monarch 
m a situation which left him no choice, but to ap-* 
prove implicitly of his measures, and to con- 
His scheme cur with them. Henry had been solicit- 

voreedftom time, m order to ob- 

his queen. ^ divorce from Catherine of Aragon, his 

queen. Several motives combined in prompt- 
ing the king to urge his suit. As he was powerfully 
influenced at some seasons by religious considerations, 
he entertained many scruples concerning the legitimacy 
of his marriage with his brother’s widow; his affections 
had long been estranged from the queen, who was older 
than himself, and had lost all the charms which she 
possessed in the earlier part of her life; he was passion- 
ately desirous of having male issue; Wolsey artfully 
fortified his scruples, and encouraged his hopes, that 
he might widen the breach between him and the em- 
peror, Catherine's nephew; and, what was more forcible 
perhaps in its operation than all these united, the king ) 
had conceived a violent love for the celebrated Anne 
Boleyn, a young lady of great beauty, and of greater 
accomplishments, whom, as he found it impossible to 
gam her on other terras, he determined to raise to the 
throne. The papal authority had often been interposed 
to grant divorces for reasons less specious than those 
which Henry produced. When the matter was first 
proposed to Clement, during his imprisonment in the 
castle of St. Angelo, as his hopes of recovering liberty 
depended entirely on the king of England and his ally 
of France, heexpiessed the warmest inclination to gra- 
tify him. But no sooner was he set free, than he dis- , 
covered other sentiments. Charles, who espoused the 
protection of his aunt with zeal inflamed by resentment, 
alarmed the pope on the one hand with threats, which 
made a deep impression on his timid mind ; and alluredJ 
him on the other with those promises in favour of bisl 
family, which he afterward accomplished. Upon tbel 
prospect of these, Clement not only forgot all his obh-J 
gations to Henry, but ventured to endanger the interesd 

D * 
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of the Romish religion in England, and to run the fisk 
of alienating that kingdom for ever from the obedience 
’ of the Papal See. After amusing Henry, during two 
years, with all the subtleties and chicane which the 
court of Rome can so dexterously employ to protract 
or defeat any cause ; after displaying the whole extent 
of his ambiguous and deceitful policy, the intricacies of 
which the English historians, to whom it properly be- 
longs, have found it no easy matter to trace and unravel; 

^ he, at last, recalled the powers of the delegates, whom 
^ he had appointed to judge m the point, avocated the 
cause to Rome, leaving the king no other hope of ob- 
taining a divorce, but from the personal decision of the"" 
pope hiooielf. As Clement was now m strict alliance 
with the emperor, who had purchased his friendship 
by the exorbitant concessions which have been men- 
tioned, Henry despaired of procuring any sentence from 
tlie former but what was dictated by the latter. His 
honour, however, and passions concurred m preventing 
him from relinquishing his scheme of a divorce, which 
he determined to accomplish by other means, and at 
any rate ; and the continuance of Francis’s friendship 
being necessaryto counterbalanceKhe emperor’s power, 
he, m order to secure that, not only offered no remon- 
strances against the total neglect of their allies m the 
treaty of Cambray, but made Francis the present of a 
large sum, as a brotherly contnbution towards the pay- 
ment of the ransom for his sons.^ 

Soon after the treaty of peace was con- 
Aug. eluded, the emperor landed in Italy with a 
numerous train of the Spanish nobility, and 
a considerable body of troops. He left the 
government of Spam, during his absence, to 
the empress Isabella. By his long residence m that 
country, he had acquiied such thorough knowledge of 
the character of the people, that he could perfectly ac- 
;;ommodate the maxims of bis government to their ge- 
jius. He could even assume, upon some occasions, 

^ Herbert. Mem. de BeUay, 122. 
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such popular manners as gained wonderfully upon the 
Spaniards. A striking instance of his disposition to 
gratify them had occurred a few days before he embarked 
for Italy. He was to make his public entry into the city 
of Barcelona; and some doubts having arisen among 
the inhabitants, whet1)^r they should receive him as 
emperor, or as count of Baicelona ; Charles instantly 
decided m favour of the latter, declaring that he was 
more proud of that ancient title, than of his Impeiial 
crown. Soothed with this Battenng expression of his 
regard, the citizens welcomed him with acclamations of 
joy, and the states of the province swore allegiance to 
his son Philip, as heir of the county of Barcelona. A 
similar oath had been taken in all the kingdoms of 
Spam with equal satisfaction.^ 

The emperor appeared in Italy with the pomp and 
powerofaconqueror. Ambassadors from all theprinces 
and states of that countiy attended his court, waiting 
to receive his decision with regard to their fate. At 
Genoa, where he first landed, he was received with the 
acclamations due to the protector of their liberties. Hav. 
ing honoured Dona with many marks of distinction, and < 
bestowed on the republic several newpnvileges, he pro- 
ceeded to Bologna, the place fixed upon for his interview 
Nov. 5. pope. He affected to unite in his 

public entry into that city the state and m aj esty 
that suited an emperor, with the humility becoming an 
obedient son of the church ; and while at the head of twen- 
ty thousand veteran soldiers, able to give law to all Italy, 
he kneeled down to kiss the feet of that very pope whom 
he had so lately detained a prisoner. The Italians,, 
after suffering so much from the ferocity and licentious- 
ness of his armies, and after hairing been long accus- 
tomed to form m their imagination a picture of Charles, j 
which bore some resemblance to that of the barbarou^ 
monarchs of the Goths or Huns, who had formerly af.| 
dieted their country with like calamities, were surpnsedl 
to see a prince of a graceful appearance, afiable aniy 

^ Sandor. li. p. 50 Ferrer, iz, 116. 
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courteous ia his deportment, of regular manners, and 
of exemplary attention to all the offices of religion/ 
They were still more astonished when he settled all the 
concerns of the princes and states which now depended 
on him with a degree of moderation and equity much 
beyond what they bad expected. 

Charles himself.when he set out from Spain, 
HU mode- far from intending to give any such extraor- 
the nioiives ^*”*^*7 proof of bis self-denial, seems to have 
Qf jt been resolved to avail himself to the utmost of 

the supei lority which he had acquired m Italy. 
But various circumstances concurred in pointing out the 
necessity of pursuing a very different course. The pro^ 
gress of the Turkish sultan, who, after overrunning Hun- 
Se t dS penetrated into Austna and laid 

^ siege to Vienna, with an army of a hundred 
and fifty thousand men, loudly called upon him to col- 
lect his whole force to oppose that torrent; and though 
the valour of the Germans, the prudent conduct of Fer- 
Oct 16 together with the treachery of the 

vizier, soon obliged Solyman to abandon that 
enterpi ise with disgrace and loss, the religious disorders 
still growing m Germany, rendered the presence of the 
emperor highly necessary there.® The Florentines, in- 
stead of giving their consent to the re-establishment of 
the Medici, which by the treaty of Barcelona the em- 
peror had bound himself to procure, were preparing to 
defend their liberty by force of arms; the preparations 
for his journey had involved him in unusual expenses ; 
and on this, as well as many other occasions, the multi- 
plicity of his affairs, together with the narrowness of his 
revenues, obliged him to contract the schemes which his 
boundless ambition was apt to form, and to forego pre- 
sent and certain advantages, that he might guard against 
more remote but unavoidable dangers. Charles, from 
ill these considerations, finding it necessary to assume 
ui air of moderation, acted his part with a good grace. 

f Sandor. Hist, del Emp Cad, V. ii. 50. 55, &c. 
f ^leidao, 121. Gam. U xx. 550. 
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He admitted Sforza into his presence, and not only gave 
him a full pardon of all past offences, but granted him 
the investiture of the duchy, together with his niece, 
the king of Denmark’s daughter, m marriage He al- 
lowed the duke of Ferrara to keep possession of all his 
dominions, adjusting the points m dispute between him 
and the pope with an impartiality not very agieeable to^ 
the latter. He came to a final accommodation with the 
Venetians, upon the reasonable condition of their re- 
storing whatever they had usurped during the late war, 
either in the Neapolitan or Papal terntoiies. In return 
for so many concessions, he exacted considerable sums 
from each of the powers with whom he treated, which 
they paid without reluctance, and which afforded him 
the means of proceeding on his journey towards Ger-« 
many with a magnificence suitable to his dignity ^ 

These treaties, which restored tranquillity 
Ke-e^ta- Italy after a tedious war, the calamities 
blishes the of which had chiefly affected that country,! 
authority of were published at Bologna with great so-^ 

'^*Fbrence on the first day of the year 1530, 

in orence. universal acclamations of the^ 

people^ applauding the emperor, to whose moderation 
and generosity they ascnbed the blessings of peace 
which they had so long desired. The Florentines 
alone did not partake of this general joy. Animated 
with a zeal for liberty more laudable than prudent, they 
determined to oppose the restoration of the Medici, 
The Imperial army had already entered their territories 
and formed the siege of their capital. But though de- 
serted by all their allies, and left without any hope of 
succour, they defended themselves many months will 
an obstinate valour worthy of better success ; and ever 
when they surrendered, they obtained a capitulation 
which gave them hopes of securing some remains a 
their libeity. But the emperor, from his desire to gra 
tify the pope, frustrated all their expectations, an# 
abolishing their ancient form of government, rais^ 
Sandov ii. 55, &.c. 
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Alexander di Medici to the same absolute dominion 
over that state, which his family have retained to the 
present times. Philibert de Chalons, prince of Orange, 
the Imperial general, was killed during this siege. His 
estates and title descended to his sister Claude de 
Chalons, who was married to Rene, count of Nassau, 
and she transmitted to her posterity of the house of 
Nassau the title of Princes of Orange, which, by 
their superior talents and valour, they have rendered 
so illustrious * 

After the publication of the peace at Bo- 
^ogiia, and the ceremony of his coronation 
and ieJi-' of Lombatdy and emperor of the 

giuus, m Romans, which the pope performed with the 
Germany, accustohied formalities, nothing' detained 
and 24* Charles m Italy and he began to prepare 
for his journey to Germany. His presence 
became every day more necessary m that country, and 
was solicited with equal importunity by the Catholics 
and by the favourers of the new doctrines. During 
, that long interval of tranquillity which the absence of 
jthe emperor, the contests between him and the pope, 
jand his attention to the war with France, afforded 
them, the latter gained much ground. Most of the 
princes who had embraced Luther's opinions, had not 
only established in their temtones that form of worship 
which he approved, but had entirely suppressed the 
rites of the Romish church. Many of the free cities 
had imitated their conduct. Almost one-half the 
Germanic body had revolted from the Papal See, and 
ts authority, even in those provinces which had not 
j'litheuto shaken off the yoke, was considerably weak- 
ened, partly by the example of revolt m the neigh- 
bouring states, partly by the secret progress of the re- 
l)rmed doctrine even in those countries where it was 

\ * Guic. 1 XX p. 341, &c. P. Heuter. Rer. Austr. lib. li. c 4. 
.236. 

k H. Cornel. Agrippa de duplict coronatione Car V. ap Scard. 
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not openly embraced. Whatever satisfaction the em- 
peror, v^hile he was at open enmity with the See of 
Home, might have felt in those events which tended to 
mortify and embarrass the pope, he could not help 
perceiving now, that the religious divisions in Germany 
would, in the end, prove extremely hurtful to the Im- 
perial authority, llie weakness of former emperors 
had suffered the great vassals of the empire to make 
such successful encroachments upon their power and 
prerogative, that during the whole course of a war, 
which had often required the exertion of his utmost 
strength, Charles hardly drew any effectual aid from 
Germany, and found that magnificent titles or obsolete 
pretensions were almost the only advantages which he 
had gab^d by swaying the Impenhl sceptre. He be-| 
came fully sensible, that if he did not recover m soma 
degree the prerogatives which his predecessors had 
lost, and acquire the authority, as well as possess th^ 
name of head of the empire, his high dignity wouldjf 
contribute more to obstruct than to promote his am-J 
bitious schemes. Nothing he saw was more essentia/ 
towards attaining this, than to suppress opinions which 
might form new bonds of confederacy among the 
princes of the empire, and unite them by ties stronger 
and more sacred than any political connexion. Nothing 
seemed to lead more certainly to the accomplishment 
of hts design, than to employ zeal for the establishec 
religion, of which he was the natural protector, as thi 
instrument of extending his civil authority. 

Proceed Accordingly, a prospect no sooner opened 
tJjg of coming to an accommodation with tht 
diet at pope, than by the emperor's appointment < 
Spires, ^ diet of the empire was held at Spires, ir 
order to take into consideration the state d 
^ * religion. The decree of the diet assemble! 
there in the year 1526 , which was almost equivalent tl 
a toleration of Luther’s opinions, had given grem 
offence to the rest of Christendom. The greatest da 
hcacy of address, however, was requisite in proceediif 
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to any decision tnore rigorous. The minds of men kept 
in perpetual agitation by a controv'ersy earned on, 
during twelve years, without intermission of debate, or 
abatement of zeal, were now inflamed to a high degree. 
They were accustomed to innovations, and saw the 
boldest of them successful. Having not only abolished 
old rites, but substituted new forms in their place, 
they were influenced as much by attachment to the 
system which they had embraced, as by aversion to 
that which they had abandoned. Luther himself, of a 
spirit not to be wprn out by the length and obstinacy 
of the combat, or to become remiss upon success, con- 
' tinued the attack with as much vigour as he had begun 
it. His disciples, of whom many equalled him in zeal, 
and some surpassed him in learning, were no less ca- 
pable than their master to conduct the controversy m 
the properest manner. Many of the laity, some even 
of the princes, trained up amidst these incessant dis- 
putations, and in the habit of listening to the arguments 
iof the contending parties, who alternately appealed to 
Ithem as judges, came to be profoundly skilled in all the 
^questions which were agitated, and, upon occasion, 
'could shew themselves not inexpert in any of the arts 
hvith which these theological encounters were managed, 
was obvious from all these circumstances, that any 
o/iolent decision of the diet must have immediately pre- 
^^ipitated matters into confusion, and have kindled m 
rijrermany the flames of a religious war. All, therefore, 
h^hat the archduke, and the other commissioners ap- 
pointed by the emperor, demanded of the diet was, to 

S njoin those states of the empire which had hitherto 
beyed the decree issued against Luther at Worms, in 
fithe year 1524, to persevere in the observation of it, 
^Qnd to prohibit the other states from attempting any 
’"^hither innovation in religion, particularly from abolish- 
‘ ^ig the mass, before the meeting of a geneial council. 

rfter much d-spute, a decree to that effect was ajj 
^^kroved of by a majonty of voices.* 

Sleid. Hist. 117. 
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jljg The elector of Saxony, the marquis of 

lowers of Brandenburg, the landgrave of Hesse, the 
Luther pro- dukes of Lunenburg, prince of Anhalt, 
test against together with the deputies of fourteen Im- 
ApS 19. or free cities, “ entered a solemn pro- 

test against this decree, as unjust and im- 
pious. On that account they were distinguished by 
the name of Protestants," an appellation which hath v 
since become better known, and more honourable, by 
Its being applied indiscriminately to all the^sects, of 
whatever denomination, which have revolted from the 
Roman See. Not satisfied with this declaration of their 
dissent from the decree of the diet, the Protestants 
sent ambassadors into Italy, to lay their grievances 
before the emperor, from whom they met with the. 

most discouraging reception. Charles wasj 
Uonsof the close union with the pope, 

pope and solicitous to attach him inviolaMy tO| 

emperor. his interest. During their long residencei 
at Bologna, they held many consultation^ 
concerning the most effectual means of extirpating the* 
heresies which had sprung up m Germany. Clement, 
whose cautious and timid mind the proposal of a ge- 
neral council filled with horror, even beyond what 
popes, the constant enemies of such assemblies, usually 
feel, employed every argument to dissuade the em- 
peror from consenting to that measure. He represented 
general councils as factious, ungovernable, presump 
tuous, formidable to civil authority, and too slow ir 
their operations to remedy disorders which required at 
immediate cure. Experience, he said, had now taught 
both the emperor and himself, that forbearance anj 
lenity, instead of soothing the spirit of innovation, hac, 
rendered it more enterprising and presumptuous: n 
was necessary, therefore, to have recourse to the ril 

The fourteen cities were Strasburgb, Nureraburgh, Ulm. Con 
stance, RentluiKn, Windsheim, Meinengen, Lindaw, Kemptefl 
Hailbros, Isoa, Weiaseroburgh. Nordlingen, and St Gal ” 

■ Sleid. Hist 119 F. Paul. Hist, pi 4o. Secbend. ii 1*7, 
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gorous ni.ethods which such a desperate case required ; 
Leo's sentence of excommunication, together with the 
decree of the diet at Worms, should be carried into 
execution, and it was incumbent on the emperor to 
employ his whole power, m order to overawe those on 
^ whom the reverence due either to ecclesiastical or civil 
authority had no longer any influence. Charles, whose 
views were very different from the pope's, and who 
became daily more sensible how obstinate and deep- 
rooted the evil was, thought of reconciling the Protest- 
ants by means less violent, and considered the con- 
.vocation of a council as no improper expedient for that 
purpose ; but promised, if gentler arts failed of success, 
that then he would exert himself with rigour to reduce 
!lo the obedience of the Holy See those stubborn enemies 
of the Catholic faith.^ 

Such were the sentiments with which the 
mrcsent at cniperor set out for Germany, having al- 
}he diet of ready appointed a diet of the empire to be 
Augsburg, held at Augsburg. In his journey towards 
that city, he had many opportuniues of ob- 
^ ■ serving the disposition of the Germans with 

Regard to the points in controversy, and found their 
^inds every where so much irritated and inflamed, as 
convinced him, that nothing tending to severity or n- 
,'our ought to be attempted, until all other measures 
15 proved ineffectual. He made his public entry 
,1 * into Augsburg with extraordinary pomp ; and 

pbund there such a full assembly of the members of the 
.liet, as was suitable both to the importance of the 
j^ffairs which were to come under their consideration, 
j-nd to the honour of an emperor, who, after a long 
, absence, returned to them crowned with reputation and 
jUccess. His presence seems to have communicated 
all parties an unusual spirit of moderation and de- 
^re of peace. The elector of Saxony would not per- 
mit Luther to accompany him to the diet, lest he 

( o f Paul, xlrii*. Seek. 1. ii. 143 Hist, de Confess. d'Auxbourgh, 
r D. Chytreus, 4to. Antw. 1572, p. 6. 
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should ofiend the emperor by bringing into his pre- 
sence a person excommunicated by the pope, and who 
had been the author of all those dissensions which it 
now appeared so difficult to compose. At the empe- 
ror's desire, all the Protestant princes forbade the di- 
vines who accompanied them to preach in public 
during their residence at Augsburg. For the same, 
reason they employed Melancthon, the man of the'^ 
greatest learning, as well as of the most pacific and 
gentle spirit among the reformers, to draw up a con- 
fession of their faith, expressed in terms as 
fSsi<m of offensive to the Roman Catholics, as 

Augsburg. ^ regard for truth would permit. Melanc- 
thon, who seldom sufiered the rancour of 
controversy to envenom his style, even in writings 
purely polemical, executed a task so agreeable to his 
natural disposition with great moderation and address. | 
The cieed which he composed, known by the name of ‘ 
the Conjesstoti of Augsburg^ from the place where it 
was presented, was read publicly m the diet. Some 
Popish divines were appointed to examine it; they' 
brought in their animadversions ; a dispute ensued be- 
tween them and Melancthon, seconded by some of his 
brethren ; but though Melancthon softened some arti- 
cles, made concessions with regard to others, and put 
the least exceptionable sense upon all; though the 
emperor himself laboured with great earnestness to re- 
concile the contending parties ; so many marks of dis- 
tinction were now established, and such insuperable 
barriers placed between the two churches, that all 
hopes of bringing about a coalition seemed utterly 
desperate.^ t 

From the divines, among whom his endeavours had 
been so unsuccessful, Chailes turned to the princes 
their patrons. Nor did he find them, how desirous so- 
ever of accommodation, or willing to oblige the em- 
peror, more disposed than the former to renounce thei; 

P Seckend. lib. ii. 159, &c. Abr. Sculteti Annates Bvangoiici ap 
Uerm. Yonder Hard. Hist. Liter. Reforni. Lips, l^l?, fol p. 159. 
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opinions. At that time zeal for religion took posses- 
sion of the minds of men, to a degree which can 
scarcely be conceived by those who live in an age, 
when the passions excited by the first manifestation of 
truth and the first recovery of liberty have m a great 
measure ceased to operate. This zeal was then of such 
^ strength as to overcome attachment to their political 
,, interests, which is commonly the predominant motive 
among princes. The elector of Saxony, the land- 
} grave of Hesse, and other chiefs of the Protestants,' 
though solicited separately by the emperor, and al- 
, lured by the promise or prospect of those advantages 
^ which it was known they were more solicitous to attain, 
{refused, with a fortitude highly worthy of imitation, to 
.^abandon what they deemed the cause of God, for the 
sake of any earthly acquisition.^ 

Every scheme in order to gam or disunite 
J Severe the Protestant party proving abortive, no- 
the remained for the emperor but to 

^Protestants, some Vigorous measures towards as- 
^ serting the doctrines and authority oi the 

^established church. These Campeggio, the papal 
nuncio, had always recommended as die only proper 
\and effectual course of dealing with such obstinate 
Nov 1*) heretics. In compliance wilh his opinions 
f ' * and remonstrances, the diet issued a de- 

'cree, condemning most of the peculiar tenets held by 
'-^he Protestants ; forbidding any person to protect or 
*^'-tolerate such as taught them ; enjoining a strict ob- 
pservance of the established rites ; and prohibiting any 
^ "arther mnovation under severe penalties. All orders 
}bf men were required to assist with their persons and 
'Hortunes in carrying this decree into execution; and 
'i^uch as refused to obey it were declared incapable of 
iicting as judges, or of appearing as parties m the Im- 
itienal chamber, the supreme court of judicature m the 
fmpire. To all which was subjoined a promise, tl^at 
^rm application should be made to the pope, requiring 
« Sleid. 132. Scultet. Annal. 158. 
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jt^ a general council within six months, in order , 
^inate all controversies by its sovereign decisions/ 

< The severity of this decree, which was 
jR^eater considered as a prelude to the most violent 
league at persecution, alarmed the Protestants, and 
Smalkalde. convinced them that the emperor was re- 
solved on their destruction. The dread of 
those calamities which were ready to fall on the church, ' 
oppressed the feeble spirit of Melancthon ; and, as if 
the cause had already been desperate, he gave himself 
up to melancholy and lamentation. But Luther, who, 
during the meeting of the diet, had endeavoured to 
confirm and animate his party by several treatises 
which he addressed to them, was not disconcerted or ' 
dismayed at the prospect of this new danger. He com- 
forted Melancthon and his other desponding disciples, 
and exhorted the princes not to abandon those truths 
which they had lately asserted with such laudable 
boldness/ Hts exhortations made the deeper impres- 
sion upon them, as they were greatly alarmed at that 
time by the account of a combination among the Popish 
pnnces of the empire for the maintenance of the esta- 
blished religion, to which Charles himself had acceded/ 
This convinced them that it was necessary to stand on 
their guard ; and that their own safety, as well as the 
success of their cause, depended on union. Filled with 
this dread of the adverse party, and with these sen- 
timents concerning the conduct proper for them- 
- selves, they assembled at Smalkalde. There 

* they concluded a league of mutual defence 
against all aggressors;^ by which they formed the Pro-i 
testant states of the empire into one regular body, and^ 
beginning already to consider themselves as such, they 
resolved to apply to the kings of France and England, 
and to implore mem to patronise and assist their new' 
confederacy. 

r Sleid. 139. « Seek. li. 180 Sleid. 140 

t Seek. ii. SOO, ui. 11. ^ Sleid. Hist. 14S. 
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Tiie em- 
peror pro- 
poses to 
lia\e bis 
brother 
elected 
King of 
the Ro- 
mans 


An affair not connected with religii 
nished them with, a pretence for co 
the aid of foreign princes. Charles, a 
ambitious views enlarged m proportion ^ 
the increase of his power and grandeur, had 
formed a scheme of continuing the imperial, 
crown in his family, by procuung his brother 
Ferdinand to be elected King of the Romans. 
The present juncture was favourable for the 


execution of that design. The emperoi’s arms had 
been every where victorious ; he had given law to all 
Europe at the late peace ; no rival now remained in a 
condition to balance or to control him ; and the elec- 


tors, dazzled with the splendour of his success, or 
overawed by the greatness of his power, durst scarcely 
dispute the will of a prince, whose solicitations earned 
with them the authority of commands. Nor did he 
want plausible reasons to enforce the measure. The 
affairs of his other kingdoms, he said, obliged him to 
be often absent from Germany ; the growing disorders 
occasioned by the controversies about religion, as well 
as the formidable neighbourhood of the Turks, who 
continually thieatened to break in with their desolating 
armies into the heait of the empire, required the con- 
stant presence of a prince endowed with prudence ca- 
pable of composing the former, and with power as well 
as valour sufficient to repel the latter. His brother 
Ferdinand possessed these qualities in an eminent de- 
gree ; by residing long m Germany, he had acquired a 
thorougn knowledge of its constitution and manners ; 

, having been present almost from the first rise of the 
rehgious dissensions, he knew what remedies were most 
proper, what the Germans could bear, and how to apply 
them ; as his own dominions lay on the Turkish fron- 
tier, he was the natural defender of Germany against 
the invasions of the infidels, being prompted by inte- 
rest no less than he would be bound in duty to oppose 
hem. 



The Pro- 
testanU 
averse to it. 
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These arguments made little impression ^ 
on the Protestants. Experience taught 
them, that nothing had contributed more to 
the undisturbed progress of their opinions, 
than the interregnum after Maximilian’s death, the long 
absence of Charles, and the slackness of the reins of 
government which these occasioned. Conscious of 
the advantages which their cause had derived from this ^ 
relaxation of goveinment, they were unwilling to ren- 
der it more vigorous, by giving themselves a new and 
a fixed master. They perceived clearly the extent of 
Charles’s ambition, that he aimed at rendering the Im- 
perial crown hereditary m his family, and would of, 
course establish in the empire an absolute dominion, 
to which elective princes could not have aspired with 
equal facility. They determined therefore to oppose 
the election of Ferdinand with the utmost vigour, and 
to rouse their countrymen, by their example and ex- 
hortations, to withstand this encroachment on their li- 
beities. The elector of Saxony, according- 
ly, not only refused to be present at the elec- 
toral college, which the emperor summoned 
to meet at Cologne, but instructed his eldest son to 
appear there, and to protest against the election as 
informal, illegal, contrary to the ai tides of the golden 
bull, and subversive of the liberties of the empire. But 
the other electors whom Charles had been 
He IS cho- great pains to gam, without regarding 
either his absence or protest, chose Ferdi- 
nand king of the Romans ; who, a few days after, was 
crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle.' ^ 

When the Protestants, who were asseth- 
Negoua- bled a second time at Smalkalde, received 
Uons of the account of this transaction, and heard, a* 
same time, that prosecutions weie com 
'menced in the Imperial chamber agains 
of their number, on account of their religiou 

i/* Steid. 142, Seek, iii 1. P Heutcr. Rer. Austr. lib. x. c, 4 
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principles, they thought it necessary, not only to renew 
their former confederacy, but immediately to dispatch 
F h e ambassadors into France and England. 

^ ’ Francis had observed, with all the jealonSy 

of a nval, the reputation which the emperor had ac- 
quired by his seeming disinterestedness and moderation 
in settling the afiPairs in Italy ; and beheld with great 
concern the successful step which he had taken towards 
perpetuating and extending his authority in Germany 
by the election of a king of the Romans. Nothing, 
however, would have been more impolitic than to pre- 
cipitate his kingdom into a new war, when exhausted 
by extraordinary efforts and discouraged by ill success, 
before it had got time to recruit its strength, or to for- 
get past misfortunes. As no provocation had been 
given by the emperor, and hardly a pretext for a rup- 
ture had been afforded him, he could not violate a 
treaty of peace which he himself had so lately solicited, 
without forfeiting the esteem of all Europe, and being 
detested as a prince void of probity and honour. He 
observed, with great joy, powerful factions beginning 
to form in the empire; he listened with the utmost 
eagerness to the complaints of the Protestant princes ; 
and without seeming to countenance their religious 
opinkms, determined secretly to cherish those sparks 
of political discord which might be afterward kindled 
into a flame. For this purpose he sent William de 
Bellay, one of the ablest negotiators in France, into 
Germany, who, visiting the courts of the malcontent 
princes, and heightening- their ill-humour by various 
arts, concluded an alliance between them and his mas- 
which, though concealed at that time, and pro- 
ductive of no immediate effects, laid the foundation of 
a union fatal on many occasions to Charles’s ambitious 
projects ; and shewed the discontented princes of Ger- 
many where, for the future, they might find a protector 
^10 less able than willing to undertake their defen*' 
igainst the encroachments of the emperor. 

y BeUay, 129. a. 130. b. Sec. in. 14. 
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WiibE - England, highly incensed 

lanV ”®* Against Charles, m complaisance to whom 
the pope had long retarded and now openly 
opposed his ^vorce, was no less disposed than Fran- 
cis to strengthen a league which might he rendered 
so formidable to the emperor. But his favourite 
project of the divorce led him into such a labyrinth 
of schemes and negotiations, and he was, at the 
same time, so intent on abolishing the papal jurisdic- 
tion in England, that he had no leisure for foreign af- 
fairs. This obliged him to rest satisfied with giving 
general promises, together with a small supply of money 
to the confederates of Smalkalde.* 

Meanwhile, many circumstances con- 
^rfs^he Charles that this was not a juncture 

PmtMiantf. extirpation of heresy was to be at- 

tempted by violence and rigour; that, m com- 
pliance with the pope's inclinations, be had already pro- 
ceeded with imprudent precipitation ; and that it was 
more his interest to consolidate Germany into one united 
and vigorous body, than to divide and enfeeble it by 
a civil war. The Protestants, who were considerable as 
well by tbeif numbers as by their zeal, had acquired ad- 
ditional weight and importance by their joining in that 
confederacy into which the rash steps taken at Augs- 
burg had forced them. Having now discovered their 
own strength, they despised the decisions of the Im- 
perial chamber ; and being secure of foreign protection, 
were ready to set the head of the empire at defiance. 
At the same tune the peace with France was precarious ; 
the friendship of an irresolute and interested pontifiTwas 
not to be relied on ; and Solyman, in order to repai*i, 
the discredit and loss which his arms had sustained in 
the former campaign, was prepanng to enter Austria 
with more numerous forces. On all these accounts, 
especially the last, a speedy accommodation with the 
poalcontent prmces became necessary^ not only for the 
^ .‘;orophshment of his future schemes, hut for ensunn^ 
z Hcrf)crt, 1a2. 154. 
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hift present safi^. Negotiations were, accordingly, 
earned on by his direction with the elector of Saxony 
and his associates ; after many delays, occasioned by 
their jealousy of the emperor, and of each other; after 
innumerable difficulties mnstng from the inflexible na-^ 
ture of religious tenets, which cannot admit of being 
altered, modified, or relinquished m the same manner 
as points of political interest, terms of pacification were 
> agreed upon at Nuremberg, and ratffied solemnly m 
the diet at Ratisbon. In this treaty it was stipulated, 
That universal peace be established in Ger-* 
GraBtatfaem many, until the meeting of a general coun- 
terms”^**** cil, the convocation of which withm six 
Jaiy’sa. months the emperor shall endeavour to pro- 
Au^st 3. cure ; that no person shall be molested on 
account of religion ; that a Btq> shall be put 
to all processes begun by the Imperial chamber against 
Protestants, and the sentences already passed to their 
detriment shall be declared void. On their part, the 
^Protestants engaged to assist the emperor with all their 
'forces in resisting the invasion of &e Turks.’^ Thus 
^ by thetr firmness in adhering to their principles, by the 
unanimity wjth which they urged all their claims, and 
by their dexterity in availing ^emselves of the empe- 
? Tor’s situation, the Protestants obtained terms which 
amounted almost to a toleration of their religion '; all 
' the concessions were made by Charles, none by them ; 
ieven the favourite pomt of their approving his brother’s 
J election was not mentioned; and the Protestants of 
( Germany, who had hitherto i^en viewed only as a re- 
ligious sect, came henceforth to he constdeied as a po- 
, ilitical body of no small consequence*^ 

A The intelligence which Charles received of 

Solyman's having entered Hungary at the 
headof threehundred thousand men, brought 
^ the deliberatii^nB of the diet at Ratisbon to a 

uperiod; the.contmgent both of troops and money, which 


* Du Meat Corps Diplomatique, tonib iv. part u. 87. 89. 
b Sleid. 149, &c. Seek. ui. 19. 
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each prince was to furnish towards the defence of the 
empire, having been already settled. The Protestants, 
as a testimony of their gratitude to the emperor, ex« 
erted themselves with extraordmary zeal, and brought 
into the field forces which exceeded in number the 
quota imposed on them ; the Catholics imitating their 
example, one of the greatest and best appointed ar- 
miea that had ever been levied in Germany assembled 
near Vienna. Being jomed by a body of Spanish and ’ 
Itahan veterans under the marquis del Guasto; by some 
heavy-aimed cavalry from the Low Countries; and by 
the troops which Ferdinand had raised m Bohemia, 
Austria, and his other territories, it amounted in all to 
ninety thousand disciplmed foo^ and thirty thousand 
horse, besides a prodigious swarm of irregulars. Of 
this vast army, worthy the first prince in Christendom,^ 
the empercv took the command in person; and man- 
kind waited in suspense the issue of a decisive battle 
between the two greatest monarchs m the world. But 
each of them dreading the other's power mod good for-* 
tune, they both conducted their operations with suck 
excessive caution, that a campaign, for which such im* 
mense preparations had been made, ended without any 
memondile event. Solyman, finding it im- 
possible to gain ground upon an enemy al- 
' ways attentive and on his guard, marked 
back to Constantinople towards the end 
autumn.*^ It is remarkable, that, in such a martial age 
when every gentleman was a soldier, and every prince 
a general, thk was the first time that Charles, who had 
already carried on such extensive wars, and gained so 
many victories, appeared at the head of his troops. 1^ 
this first essay of his arms, to have opposed such a leade 
as Solyman was no small honour; to have obliged hin 
to retreat, merited very conriderable praise. 

* About the begmnmg of this campaign, th 

^ * elector of Saxony died, and was succeedel 

c JoTu Hist. lib. xxz. p. too, &c. Barre Hist de rEmpif 
, 8 . 347 . 
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by his son John Frederic. The Reformatioii rather 
g:ained than lost by that event; the new electoi , no less 
attached than his predecessors to the opinions of Lu- 
ther, occupied the station which they had held at the head 
of the Protestant party, and defended, with the boldness 
and zeal of youth, that cause which they had fostered 
and reared with the caution of more advanced age. 

The cm e- Immediately after the retreat of tlie Turks, 

) ror’s inter- Chailes, impatient to revisit Spain, set out, 
view with on his way thither, for Italy. As he was e*- 
thepope tremely desirous of an interview with the 
to s'* ^ second time at Bologna, 

with the same external demonstrations of 
respect and friendship, but with little of that confidence 
which had subsisted between them during their late 
negotiations there. Clemen t^was much dissatisfied with 
the emperor's proceedings at Augsburg; his concessions 
with regard to the speedy convocation oft a council 
having more than cancelled all the merit of the severe 
iecree against the doctrines of the reformers. The 
toleration granted to the Protestants at Ratisbon, and 
the more explicit promise concerning a council with 
which it was accompanied, had irritated him 
Ncgotia- gtill farther. Charles, however, partly from 
‘ions COD- conviction that the meeting of a council would 
i^neraf * attended with salutary effects, and partly 
'•ouacil, from his desire to please the Germans, hav- 
ing solicited the pope by his ambassadors to 
::all that assembly without delay, and now urging the 
iame thing m person, Clement was greatly embarrassed 
what reply he should make to a request which it was 
'itideeent to refuse, and dangerous to grant. He en- 
"Jeavoured at first to divert Charles from the measure; 
mt, finding him inflexible, he had recourse to artifices 
yhich he knew would delay, if not entirely defeat, the 
^ling of that assembly. Under the plausible pretext 
V its being previously necessary to settle, with all par- 
concerned, the place of the council's meeting; the 
anner of its proceedings; the right of the persons who 
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ahould be admitted to vote ; and the authority of their 
decisions; he dispatched a nuncio, accompanied by an 
ambassador from the emperor, to the elector of Saxony 
as head of the Protestants. With regard to each of 
these articles, inextricable difficulties and contests arose. 
The Protestants demanded a council to be held in Ger- 
many; the po*pe insisted that it should meet m Italy: 
they contended, that all points in dispute should be de- 
termined by the words of Holy Scripture alone ; he ' 
considered not only the decrees of the church, but the 
opinions of fathers and doctors, as of equal authority : 
they required a free council, in which the divines, com- 
missioned by different churches, should be allowed a 
voice; he aimed at modelling the council m such a man- 
ner as would render it entirely dependant on his plea-i 
sure. Above all, the Protestants thought it unreason-/ 
able that they should bind themselves to submit to the 
decrees of a council, before they knew on what princi- 
ples these decrees were to be founded, by what persons 
they were to be pronounced, and what forms of pro4 
ceeding they would observe. The pope maintained il? 
to be altogether unnecessary to call a council, if those 
who demanded it did not previously declare their reso- 
lution to acquiesce in its decrees. In order to adjust 
such a variety of points, many expedients were proposed, 
and the negotiations spun out to such a length, as ef- 
fectually answered Clement’s purpose of putting off the 
meeting of a council, without drawing on himself the 
whole infamy of obstructing a measure which all Europe 
deemed so essential to the good of the church.** 

Together with this negotiation about call- 
And for pre- ing a council, the emperor earned on another', 
aervins the ^hich he had still more at heart, for securing 
the peace established in Italy. As Francis 
hdd renounced his pretensions in thatcountnj 
with great reluctance, Charles made no doubt but th^ 
he would lay hold on the first pretext afforded him, « 
embrace the first opportunity which presented itself 
<1 F Paul. Hist. 61. Seckend* ui. 73. 
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of recovering what he had lost. It became necessary, 
on this account, to take measures for assembling an 
army able to oppose him. As his treasury, drained by 
a long war, could not supply the sums requisite for 
keeping such a body constantly on foot, he attempted 
to throw that burden on his allies, and to provide foi the 
safety of his own dominions at their expense, by pro- 
I posing that the Italian states should enter into a league 
of defence against all invaders ; that, on the first ap- 
pearance of danger, an army should be raised and 
maintained at the common charge ; and that Antonio 
de Leyva should be appointed the generalissimo. Nor 
was the proposal unacceptable to Clement, though 
for a reason very different from that which induced 
the emperor to make it. He hoped, by this 
expedient, to deliver Italy from the German 
^ and Spanish veterans, which had so long filled all the 
powers in that country with terror, and still kept them 
Feb 24. subjection to the Imperial yoke. A league 
® ‘ ^ was accordingly concluded ; all the Italian 
states, the Venetians excepted, acceded to it ; the sum 
which each of the contracting parties should furnish 
towards maintaining the army was fixed ; the emperor 
< agreed to withdraw the troops which gave so much 

• umbrage to his allies, and which he was unable any 
longer to support. Having disbanded part of them, 
and removed the rest to Sicily and Spain, he em- 
A t «« barked on board Dona’s galleys, and arrived 

at Barcelona.* 

Notwithstanding all his precautions for 
^ Designs seennng the peace of Germany, and main- 
' itiatK^s^f taming that system which he had established 
> the French m Italy, the emperor became every day 
Jkmg more and more apprehensive that both would 
^gainst the soon disturbed by the intrigues or arms 
j^mperor. French king. His apprehensions 

• vere well-founded, as nothing but the desperate situa^-"' 
^ion of his affairs could have brought Francis to give 

« Goic, 1. XX. 551. Ferreras, i\. 149. 
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his consent to a treaty so dishonourable and disadvan- 
tageous as that of Cambray : he, at the very time of 
ratifying it, had formed a resolution to observe it no 
longer than necessity compelled him, and took a solemn 
protest, though with the most profound secrecy, against 
several articles of the treaty, particularly that whereby 
he renounced kll pretensions to the duchy of Milan, 
as unjust, injurious to his heirs, and invalid. One of 
the crown lawyers, by his command, entered a protest 
to the same purpose, and with the like secrecy, when 
the latiiication of the treaty was registered m the par- 
liament of Pans/ Francis seems to have diought that, 
by employing an artifice unworthy of a king, destruc- 
tive of public faith, and of the mutual confidence on 
which all transactions between nations are founded, he . 
was released from any obligation to perform the most ^ 
solemn promises, or to adhere to the most sacred en- 
gagements. From the moment he concluded the peace 
of Cambray, he wished and watched for an opportunity 
of violating it with safety. He endeavoured for that f 
reason to strengthen his alliance with the kmg of Eng- ^ 
land, whose friendship he cultivated with the greatest 
assiduity. He put the military force of his own king- 
dom on a better and more respectable footing than 


ever. He artfully fomented the jealousy and discontent 
of the German princes. 

But, above all, Francis laboured to break 
the strict confederacy which subsisted be- 
the^pe* tween Charles and Clement ; and he had 
soon the satisfaction to observe appeal ances 
of disgust and alienation arising in the mmd of that 
suspicious and interested pontiff, which gave him hppes' 
that their union would not be lasting. As the em- 


peror^s decision in favour of the duke of Ferrara had 
greatly irritated the pope, Francis aggravated the in-j 
justice of that proceeding, and flattered Clement than 
Papal See would find in him a more impartial andl 
nd less powerful protector. As the impoitunity witH 
f Du Mont Corps Dlploni. tom. iv. part ii p. j 
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whtcfa Charles demanded a conned was extremely of- 
feoBhre to the pope» Francis artMly created obstacles 
to prevent it, and attempted to aivert the German 
princes, his allies, from insisting so obstinately on that 
point.^ As the emperor had gained such an ascendant 
over Clement by contributing to aggrandize his family, 
Francis endeavoured to allure him by the same irresisti- 
ble bait, proposing a marriage between his second son, 
Heniy, duke of Orleans, and Catherine, the daughter 
of the pope’s cousin, Laurence di Medici. On the first 
overture of this match, the emperor could not persuade 
himself that Francis really intended to debase the royal 
blood of France by an alliance with Catherine, whose 
ancestors had been so lately private citizens and mer- 
chants in Florence, and believed that he meant only to 
flatter or amuse the ambitious pontifl. He thought it 
necessary, however, to efface the impression which 
such a dazzling offer might have made, by promising to 
break off the marriage which had been agreed on be- 
tween his own niece, the king of Denmark’s daughter, 
and the duke of Milan, and to substitute Catberiue in 
her place. But the French ambassador producing 
unexpectedly full powers to conclude the marriage- 
treaty With the duke of Orleans, this expedient had no 
effect. Clement was so highly pleased with an honour 
which added such lustre and dignity to the house of 
Medici, that he offered to grant Catherine the inves- 
titure of considerable territories in Italy, by way of 
portion ; he seemed ready to support Francis in pro- 
secuting his ancient claims m that country, and con- 
^nted to a personal interview with that monarch.^ 

I . Charles was at the utmost pams to prevent 

^ which nothing was likely to 

would be of detriment to him ; 
Frands. nor could he bear, after be had twice con- 
1 descended to visit the pope in his own ter- 

ritories, that Clement should bestow such a mark of 
Mstinction on his rival, 'as to venture on a voyage by 


8 Bellay, 141, &c. Seek. 48. F. Paul, 63. 
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sea^ ^ an unfovourable season^ in order to pay court 
to Francis in the French dominions. But the pope’s 
eagerness to accompLsh the match overcame all the 
scruples of pride, or fear, or jealousy, which would 
probably have influenced him on any other occasion, 
o tobe interview, notwithstanding several arti- 

® flees of the emperor to prevent it, took 

place at Marseilles, with extraordinary pomp and de- 
monstrations of confidence on both sides; and the 
marriage, which the ambii^ion and abilities of Catherine 
rendered in the sequel as pernicious to France as it 
was then thought dishonourablov was consummated. 
But whatever schemes may have been secretly con- 
certed by the pope and Francis in favour of the duke 
of Orleans, to whom bia father proposed to make over ^ 
all his rights in Italy, so careful were they to avoid < 
giving any cause of ^ence to the emperor, that no 
treaty was concluded between them and even in the 
marriage-articles, Cathenne renounced all claims and j 
pretensions in Italy, except to the duchy of Urbino.^ I 
, But at die very time when he was carrying 

dncTwHST" these negotiations, and forming this con- 
regard to nexion with Francis, which gave so great 
the king of umbrage to the emperor, such was the ar- 
England's tjfiee and duplicity of Clement’s character, ' 
that he sufiered the latter to direct all hig'^ 
proceedings with regard to the king of England, and i 
was no less attentive to gratify him in that particular, 
than if the most cordial union had still subsisted between 
them. Henry’s suit for a divorce had now continued 
near six years ; during all which period the pope ne- 
gotiated, promised, retracted, and concluded nothing.^ 
After beanng repeated delays and disappointments 
longer than could have been expected from a prince of 
such a choleric and impetuous temper, the patience of 
Henry was at last so much exhausted, that he applied 
to another tribunal for that decree which he had so- 
licited in vain at Rome. Cranmer, archbishop of Can^ 

^ Guic. 1. zx. 555. * Du Mont Corps Diplom. ir. p. ii. 101. 

F 
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terbury, by a sentence founded on the authority of 
univei sides, doctors, and rabbles, who had been con- 
sulted with respect to the point, annulled the king’s 
marriage with Catherine; her daughter was declar- 
ed illegitimate; and Anne Boleyn acknowledged as 
queen of England. At the same time Henry began 
not only to neglect and to threaten the pope, whom he 
had hitherto courted, but to make innovadons in the 
church, of which he had formerly been such a zealous 
defender. Clement, who had already seen so many 
provinces and kingdoms revolt from the Holy See, 
became apprehensive at last that England might imi- 
tate their example ; and partly from his solicitude to 
prevent tliat fatal blow, partly m compliance with the 
French king’s solicitations, determined to give Henry 
1554 satisfaction as might retain him within 

March 23. bosom of the church. But the violence 
of the cardinals, devoted to the emperor, 
did not allow the pope leisure for execudng this pru- 
dent resolution, and hurried him, with a precipitation 
fatal to* the Roman See, to issue a bull rescinding 
Cranmer’s sentence, confirming Henry’s marriage with 
Catheiine, and declaring him excommunicated, if, 
within a dme specified, he did not abandon the wife he 
had taken, and return to her whom he had deserted. 
Enraged at this unexpected decree, Henry kept no 
longer any measures with the court of Rome ; 
thorn *8bo subjects seconded his resentment and 
luihLf lu indignation ; an aqt of parliament was pass- 
Englaad. ed, abolishing the papal power and juris- 
diction in England ; by another, the king 
was declared supreme head of the church, and all the 
authority of which the popes were deprived was vested 
lin him. That vast fabric of ecclesiastical dominion 
|vliich had been raised with such art, and of which tlie 
foundations seemed to have been laid so deep, being 
longer supported by the veneration of the people, 
Aras overturned m a moment. Henry himself, with the 
apnce peculiar to his character, continued to defend 
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the doctrines of the Romish church as fiercely as he 
attacked its jurisdiction. He alternately persecuted 
the Protestants for rejecting the former, and the Ca- 
tholics for acknowledging the latter. But his subjects, 
being once permitted to enter into new paths, did not 
choose to stop short at the precise point presenbed by 
him. Having been encouraged by his example to 
break some of their fetters, they were so impatient to\ 
shake off what still remained,*^ that, in the following 
reign, with the applause of the greater part of the 
nation, a total separation was made from the church 
of Rome, m articles of doctrine, as well as in matten 
of discipline and jurisdiction. 

A short delay might have saved the See, 
Clemen/ Rome from all the unhappy consequence^ 
YJI, of Clement’s rashness. Soon after his sen-t 
fence against Henry, he fell into a lan- 
guishing distemper, which, gradually wasting his con-l 
Se t 25 stitution, put an end to his pontificate, Ihel 
' most unfortunate, both during its continu-^ 
ance and by its effects, that the church had known for 
man^ ages. The very day on which the 
PauUII°^ cardinals entered the conclave, they raised 
’Oct 13 * papal thione Alexander Farnese, dean 

of the sacred college, and the oldest memi 
ber of that body, who assumed the name of Paul l^.^ 
The account of his promotion was received with extra- 
ordinary acclamations of joy by the people of Rome, 
highly pleased, after an interval of more than a hun- 
dred years, to see the crown of St. Peter placed on the 
head of a Roman citizen. Persons more capable of 
judging, formed a favourable presage of his adminis-^ 
tration, from the expenence which he had acquired 
under four pontificates, as well as the character 
prudence and moderation which he had uniformly 
maintained in a station of great eminence, and durin[f 
an active period that required both talents and addressj 

k Herbert. Bam. History of Beforin^ 

^ Gqic 1. XX. 556. F. Paul, 64* 
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Europe, it is probable, owed the continuance of its 
peace to the death of Clement; for although no traces 
remain in history of any league concluded between 
him and Francis, it is scarcely to be doubted but that 
he would have seconded the operations of the French 
arms in Italy, that he might have gratified his ambi- 
tion by seeing one of his family possessed of the su- 
preme power in Florence, and another in Milan. But 


upon the election of Paul 111., who had hitherto ad- 
hered uniformly to the Imperial interest, Francis found 
necessary to suspend his operations for some time, 
liABd to put off the commencement of hosdhties against 
jfthe emperor, on which, before the death of Clement, 
he had been fully determined. 

\ While Francis waited for an opportunity 

Ihsuneo- to renew a war which had hitherto proved 
Anato SO fatal to himself and his subjects, a trans- 
' tiste io*' action of a very singular nature was carried 
iGennaoy. on in Germany, Among many beneficial 
and salutary effects of which the Reforma- 
tion was the immediate cause, it was attended, as must 
be the case in all actions and events wherein men are 


concerned, with some consequences of an opposite na- 
ture. When the human mind is roused by grand ohr 
jjects, and agitated by strong passions, its operations 
^acquire such force, that they are apt to become irre- 
gular and extravagant. Upon any great revolution in 
religion, such irregularities abound most at that parti- 
cular period, when men, having thrown off the autho- 
rity of their ancient principles, do not yet fully com- 
prehend the nature, or feel the obligation, of those new 
/tenets which they have embraced. The mind, in that 
^situation, pushing forward with the boldness which 
prompted it to reject established opinions, and not 
'l^id^ by a clear knowledge of the system substituted 
['n their [dace, disdains all restraint, and runs into wild 
uotions, whu^ often lead to scandalous or immoral 
'conduct. Thus, in the first ages of the Christian 
;hurcb, many of the new converts, having renounced 
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their ancient systems of rehgious faith, and being but 
imperfectly acquainted with the doctrines and precepts 
of Christianity, broached the most extravagant opi- 
nions, equally subversive of piety and virtue; all which 
errors disappeared or were exploded when the know- 
ledge of religion increased, and came to be more ge- 
nerdiy diffused. In like manner, soon after Luther’s 
appearance, the rashness or ignorance of some of his 
disciples led them to publish tenets no less absurd 
than pernicious, which being proposed to men ex- 
tremely illiterate, but fond of novelty, and at a time 
when their minds were occupied chiefly with religious 
speculations, gained too easy credit and authority 
among them. To these causes mubt be imputed the ex- 
trav^^ nces of Muncer, in the year 1525, as well as the 
rapd progress which Ins opinions made among the i 
peasants ; but though the insurrection excited by that 
fanatic was soon suppressed, several of bis followers! 
lurked m different places, and endeavoured privately | 
to propagate his opinions. I 

In those provinces of Upper Germany 
tenets which had been already so cruelly wasted 
that sect. ^7 enthusiastic rage, the magistrates 
watched their motions with such severe at- 
tention, that many of them found it necessary to retire i 
into other countries ; some were punished, others driven '' 
into exile, and iheir errors were entirely rooted out. 
But in the Netherlands and Westphalia, where the 
pernicious tendency of their opinions was more un- 
known, and guarded against with less care, they got 
admittance into several towns, and spread the infeclion 
of their principles. The most remarkable of their re- ^ 
ligious tenets related to the Sacrament of Baptism, , 
which, as they contended, ought to be administered J 
only to persons grown up to years of understanding, 1 
and should be performed, not by sprinkling them with I 
water, but by dipping them in it; for this reason they! 
condemned the baptism of infants; and rebUptizing all/ 
whom they admitted into their society; the sect camel 
F 3 
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to hte distfaigtaished by die name of Anabaptista. To 
this peculiar notion concerning baptism, wmch has the 
appearance of being founded on the practice of the 
CTurch in the apostolic age, and contains nothing in- 
consistent with the peace and order of human society, 
they added other principles of a most enthusiastic as 
well as dangerous nature* They maintained that, 
among Christians who had the precepts of the gospel 
to direct, and the spirit of God to guide them, the office 
) of magistracy was not only unnecessary, but an unlaw- 
ful encroachment on their spintual liberty; that the 
distinctions occasioned by birth, or rank, or wealth, 
''being contrary to the spint of the gospel, which con- 
siders all men as equal, should be entirely abolished ; 
that all Chnstians, throwing their possessions into one 
common stock, should hve together in that state of 
^ equality which becomes members of the same family ; 

I that as neither the laws of nature, nor the precepts of 
I the New Testament, had imposed any restraints upon 
men with regard to the number of wives which they 
might marry, they should use that liberty which God 
himself had granted to the patnarchs. 

Settle in Such opinions, propagated and maintain- 
Manst^. ^ enthusiastic zeal and boldness, were 
( not long without producing the violent ef- 

^fects natural to them. Two Anabaptist prophets, John 
Matthias, a baker of Haerlem, and Jolm Bocc^d, or 
Beiikels, a journeyman tailor of Leyden, possessed 
with the rage of making proselytes, fixed their resi- 
dence at Munster, an impenal city in Westphalia, of 
the first rank, nnder the sovereignty of its bishop, but 
governed by its own senate and consuls. As neither 
of these fanatics wanted the talents requisite in despe- 
rate enterprises — great resolute, the appearance of 
sanctity, bold pretensions to insf^tion, and a confi- 
dent and plausible manner of discoursing — they soon 
gained many converts. Among these were Rothman, 
twho had first preached the Protestant doctrine in 
^Munster, and Cmpperdofing, a citizen of good birth 
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and consMerable eminenee. Itnboldened by the oouo*» 
tena^ of such disciples, they openly taught their 
opinions ; and not satisfied with that liberty, they made 
several attempts, though without success, to Income 
masters of the town, in order to get their tenets esta- 
blished by public authonty. At last, having secretly 
called in their associates from the neighbouring coun- 
try, they suddenly took possession of the 
arsenal and senate-house m the night-time,' 
that city. running through the streets with drawn 

swords, and horrible bowlings, cried out al- 
ternately, “ Repent, and be baptized;*' and Depart, 
ye ungodly " The senators, the canons, the nobility, 
together with the more sober citizens, whether Papists 
Febniar Protestants, terrified at their threats antf 
outcries, fled in confusion, and left the city\ 
under the dominion of a frantic multitude, consisting! 
chiefly of strangers. Nothing now remaining to over-f 
awe or control them, they set about modelling the go-| 
vemment according to their own wild ideas; and| 
though at first they shewed so much reverence for the 
ancient constitution, and to elect senators 
EstabKsb a of their own sect, and to appoint Cnipper- 
Mw form doling and another proselyte consuls, this 
Bothiug more than form ; for all their 
proceedings were directed by Matthias, who^ 
in the style, and with the authonty of a prophet, ut-^^ 
tered his commands, which it was instant death to 
disobey. Having begun with encouraging the multi- ' 
tude to pillage churches, and deface their orna- 
ments, he enjoined them to destroy all books except 
the Bible, as useless or impious ; he ordered the estates^ 
of such as fled to be confiscated, and sold to th^ 
inhabitants of the adjacent country; he commander 
every man to bring finth his gold, silver, and othen 
precious effects, and to lay &em at his feet; thfl 
wealth amassed by these means he deposited in 4 
public treasury, and named deacons to dispense it fc^f 
tfae common- use of all. Ibe members of this eommoi^ 
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wealth bemg thus brought to a perfect equality^ he 
commanded all of them to eat at tables prepared in 
public, and even prescribed the dishes which were to 
be served up each day. Having finished his plan of 
reformation, his next care was to provide for the de- 
fence of the city ; and he took measures for that pur- 
pose with a prudence which savoured nothing of fana- 
ticism. He collected large magazines of every kind ; 
he repaired and extended the fortifications, obliging 
evei^ person without distinction to work in his turn ; 
lie formed such as were capable of bearing arms into 
regular bodies, and endeavoured to add the stability of 
disciphne to the impetuosity of enthusiasm. He sent 
'emissaries to the Anabaptists in the Low Countries, in- 
viting them to assemble at Munster, which he dignified 
with the name of Mount Sion, that from thence they 
might set out to reduce all the nations of the earth 
inder their dominion. He himself was unwearied in 


attending to every thing necessary for the security or 
increase of the sect; animating his disciples by his own 
example to decline no labour, as well as to submit to 


every hardship ; and their enthusiastic passions being 
kept from subsiding by a perpetual succession of ex- 
jhortations, revelations, and prophecies, they seemed 
! ready to undertake or to suffer any thing in mam- 
* penance of their opinions. 

While they were thus employed, the bl- 
rhe bishop shop of Munster, having assembled a con- 
of Monster sJderable army, advanced to besiege the 
Bgamst™* town. On his approach, Matthias sallied 
them. out at the head of some chosen troops, at- 
^ < tacked one quarter of his camp, forced it, 

'4nd after great slaughter returned to the city loaded 
With glory and spoil. Intoxicated with this success, 
|ie appeared next day brandishing a spear, and de- 
( lared, that, m imitation of Gideon, he would go forth 
With a handful of men and smite the host of the un- . 


godly. Thirty persons, whom he named, 
followed him without hesitation in this wild 
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enteiprise, and, rushing on the enemy with a frantic 
courage, were cut off to a man. The death of their 
prophet occasioned at first great consternation among 
his disciples ; but Boccold, by the same gifts and pre- 
tensions which had gained Matthias credit, 
soon revived their spirits and hopes to such 
a degree, that he succeeded the deceased 
prophet in the same absolute direction of 
all their affairs. As he did not possess that 
enterprising courage which distinguished 
his predeoessois he satisfied himself with carrying on 
a defensive war; and, without attempting to annoy 
the enemy by sallies, he waited for the succours he 
expected from the Low Countries, the arrival of which 
was often foretold and promised by their prophets.^ 
But though less daring in action than Matthias, he was') 
a wilder enthusiast, and of more unbounded ambition. 
Soon after the death of his predecessor, having, by 
obscure visions and prophecies, prepared the multitude 
for some extraordinary event, he stripped liimself{ 
naked, and, marching through the streets, proclaimed 
with a loud voice, ** That the kingdom of Sion was at 
hand ; that whatever was highest on earth should be 
brought low, and whatever was lowest should he ex- 
alted.^’ In order to fulfil this, he commanded the 
churches, as the most lofty buildings in the city, to he, 
levelled with the ground ; he degraded the senators 
chosen by Matthias, and depriving Cnipperdoling of 
the consulship, the highest office in the common- 
wealth, appointed him to execute the lowest and most 
infamous, that of common hangman, to which strange 
transition the other agreed, not only without murmur-i 
ing, hut with the utmost joy ; and such was the des-^ 
poUc rigour of Boccold’s administration, that he 
called almost every day to perform some duty or othi 
of his wretched function. In place of the depose* 
senators, he named twelve judges, according to th* 
number of tribes in Israeh to preside in all affairsf 
retaming to himself the same authority which Mos* 
s^iciently possessed as legislator of that people. 
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Not satisfied, however, with power or 
titles which were not supreme, a pfophet, 
whom he had gained and tutored, having 
called the multitude together, declared it to be the will 
- of God, that John Boccold should be king 

. une 4. j throne of David. 


John, kneeling down, accepted of the heavenly call, 
which he solemnly protested had been revealed like- 
wise to himself, and was immediately acknowledged as 
^ monarch by the deluded multitude. From that mo- 
ment he assumed all the state and pomp of royalty. 
He wore a crown of gold, and was clad in the richest 
and most sumptuous garments. A Bible was earned 
on his one hand, a naked sword on the other. A 
> great body of guards accompanied him when he ap- 
peared in public. He coined money stamped with his 
; own image, and appointed the great officers of his 
household and kingdom, among whom Cnipperdoling 
^ was nominated governor of the city, as a reward for 
I his former submission. 


Having now attained the height of power, 
Hjs Uccn- Boccold began to discover passions which 
and*con™** hitherto restrained or indulged only 

* in secret. As the excesses of enthusiasm 
have been observed m every age to lead to 
/sensual gratifications, the same constitution that is 
susceptible of the former being remarkably prone to 
the latter, be instructed the prophets and teachers to 
harangue the people for several days concerning the 
lawfulness, and even necessity, of taking more wives 
than one, which they asserted to be one of the pnvi- 
deges granted by God to the saints. When their ears 
^were once accustomed to tins licentious doctrine, and 
^heir passions inflamed with the prospect of such un- 
(bounded indulgence, he himself set them an example 
{of using what he called their Christian liberty, by mar- 
Srying at once three wives, among which the widow of 
‘Matthias, a woman of singular beauty, was one. As 
-»e was allured by beauty, or the love of vari^y, he 
gradually added to the number of his wives, until they 
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amounted to fourteen, though the widow of Matthias 
was the only one dignified with the title of queen, or 
who shared with him the splendour and oinaments of 
royalty. After the exampfe of their prophet, the mul- 
titude gave themselves up to the most licentious and 
uncontrolled gratification of their desires. No man 
remained satisfied with a single wife. Not to use their 
Christian liberty was deemed a crime. Persons were 
appointed to search the houses for young women 
grown up to maturity, whom they instantly compelled 
to marry. Together with polygamy, freedom of di- 
vorce, its inseparable attendant, was introduced, and 
became a new source of corruption. Every excess was 
committed of which the passions of men are capable 
when restrained neither by the authonty of laws nor 
the sense of decency and, by a monstrous and almost 
incredible conjunction, voluptuousness was engrafted 
on religion, and dissolute not accompanied the austeri- 
ties of fanatical devotion. 

Meanwhile the German princes were 
confe- highly offended at the insult offered to their 
deracy dignity by Boccold’s presumptuous usurpa- 
^bap- ^ royal honours; and the profligate 

Usts. manners of his followers, which were a re- 
proach to the Christian name, filled men of 
all professions with horror. Luther, who had testified 
against this fanatical spirit on its first appearance, now 
deeply lamented its progress, and having exposed the 

Prophets et concionatorum aotoritate juxta et exeniplo, totH 
urbe ad rapieadaa polchemmas quasque fsniinas discursuiu eat. 
Nec intra paucos dies, in tant& hoininum turbh fere ulla reperta est 
supra annum deciiQutn quartum qus stuprum passa non fuent. 
Lamb. Hortens, p. 303. — Vulg5 vins quinas esse uxores, pluribus 
senas, nonnullis septenas et octonas. Puellas supra duodeciaiutu 
setetis annum statim amare Id. 305. — Nemo un^ contentus fuit, 
Deque ckiiquam extra effcetas et'viris immaturas coDtinenti esse licuit 
Id. SOT.-^Tacebo bic, ul sit sous honor aunbus, quauta barbari^ et 
malitib usi sunt in puellis vitiandis nondum aptis inatriniouio, id 
quod uiihi neque es vano, ucque cx vulgi scniionibaa baustom est, 
sed ex p& vetuli cm cura sic viUataruiu dcmandata fuit, auditutu. 
Job. Corvinus, 316. 
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delusion with mat s^eagth of argum^t^ a» well aa 
acrimony of style^ called loudly cm all the states olGer-^ 
many to put a stop to a frenzy no less penucioas to 
society, man fatal to religion. Hie emperor, occupied 
with other cares and projects, had not leisure to attend 
to such a distant object; but the princes of the empire, 
assembled by the king of the Romans, voted a supply 
of men and money to the bishop of Munster, who being 
unable to keep a sufficient army on foot, 
„ , had converted the siege of the town into a 

^ blockade. The forces raised in consequence 
of this resolution, were put under the com- 
mand of an officer of experience, who approaching the' 
town towards the end of spring, m the year 1535, 
pressed it more dosely than formeriy ; but found the 
fortifications so strong and so dihgently guarded, that 
he durst not attempt an assault. It was now abe^ 
fifteen months since the Anabaptists had estaUished 
their dominion in Munster; they had, danng that 
time, undergone prodigious fiitigue in working on 
the fortifications, and performing military duty. Not- 
withstanding the prudent attention of their 
May. king to provide for their subsistence, and bis 
regular economy m their 
^ism of the P^^hlic meals, they began to feel the approach 
’ besieged, of famine. Several small bodies of their 
brethren, who were advancing to thmr as- 
sistance from the l^w Countnes, had been intercepted 
and cut to pieces; and while all Germany was ready 
to combine against them, they had no prospect of suc- 
cour. But such was the ascendant which Boccdd had 
acquired over the midtitude, and so powerful the fas- 
cmaticm of enthusiasm, that their hopes were as san- 
guine as ever, and they hearkened with implicit cre- 
dulity to the visions aim predictions of their prophets, 
who assured them, tiiat the Almighty would speedily 
interpose in order to deliver the city. The ftiith, hov- 
i^ever, of some few, shaken by the violence and length 
^of their sufferings, began to fad ; but being suspected 
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of aft inclination to surrender to the enemy^ they were 
punished with immediate death, as guilty of impiety in 
cKstrosttng the power of God* One of the king’s wives 
havisg uttered eertain words which implied some doubt 
concerning his divine mission, he instantly called the 
whole number together, and commanding the blasphe- 
mer, as he called her, to kneel down, cut off her head 
with his own hands ; and so far were the rest from ex- 
pressing any horror at this cruel deed, that they joined 
him in dancing with a fiantic joy around the bleeding 
body of their companion. 

By this time, the besieged endured the 
utmost ngour of famine ; but they chose 
Jon rather to suffer hardships, the recital of which 

k shocking to humamty, than to listen to j 
the terms of capitulation offered them by the bishop. > 
At last a deserter, whom they had taken into their | 
service, being either less intoxicated with the fumes of 1 
enthusiasm, or unable any longer to bear such distress,! 
made his escape to the enemy. He informed their I 
general of a weak part in the fortifications which he^ 
had observed, and assuring him that the besieged, ex- 
hausted with hunger and fatigue, kept watch there 
with little care, he offered to le£^ a party thither in the 
night The proposal was accepted, and a chosen body 
of troops appointed for the service ; who, scaling theV 
walls unperceived, seized one of the gates, and ad-' 
mitted the rest of the army. The Anabaptists, though | 
surprised, defended themselves in the market-place | 
with valour heightened by despair; but being over-’ 
powered by numbers, and surrounded on eveiy hand, 
most of them were slam, and the remainder taken pri^ 
sonets. Among the last were the lung’ 
and Cnipperdohng. The king, loaded witi 
chmns, was earned from city to city as 
spectacle to gratify the cunosijy of the peoJ 
pie, and was exposed to all their uisults| 
His spirit, however, was not broken or bun 
blod by this sad reverse iff his condition, and he ''' 
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hered with unshaken firmness to the distinguishing 
tenets of his sect. After this, he was brought back to 
Munster, the scene of his royalty and crimes, and put 
to death with the most exquisite as well as lingering 
tortures, all which he bore with astonishing fortitude. 
This extraordinary man, who ha^ been able to acquire 
such amazing dominion over the aiinds of his followers, 
and to excite commotions so dangerous to society, was 
only twenty-six years of age.® 

Together with its monarch, the kingdom 
Character of the Anabaptists came to an end. Their 
Siice^iha* pnnciples having taken deep root in the Low 
penod. Countries^ the party still subsists there under 
the name of Mennonites ; but by a very sin- 
gular revolution, this sect, so mutinous and sanguinary 
at Its first origin, hath become altogether innocent and 
pacific. Holding it unlawful to wage war, or to accept 
of civil offices, they devote themselves entirely to the 
'duties of private citizens, and by their industry and 
charity endeavour to make reparation to human society 
for the violence committed by their founders.® A small 
number of this sect which is settled in England, retain 
its peculiar tenets concerning baptism, but without any 
dangerous mixture of enthusiasm. 

The mutiny of the Anabaptists, though it 
^Proceedings drew general attention, did not so entirely 
of\he princes of Germany, as not to 

.eagueof allow leisure for other transactions. The 
Smalkalde. alliance between the French king and the 
^ confederates at Smalkalde, began, about this 

time, to produce great effects. Ulnc, duke of Wn tern- 
*berg, having been expelled his dominions in the year 
on account of his violent and oppressive admi- 
nistration, the house of Austna had got possession of 

I ^ Sleid 190, &c. Tumultuom Anabaptistarum Liber unns. Ant. 
^mbeito Hortensio auctore ap. Scardiuiu, vol ii. p &c. De 
ViserabiU AIoiUMiteciensiam Obsidione, dec. LibeUua Antotui Cor* 
Qni ap. Scar. 813 Anoalea Anabaptistici a Job. Heorico OUio/ 
p Basilcs, 1672. Cor. Heersbathius Hist. Anab edit 1637.' 
^140. • Bayie Ditition. art. AnabapUste$, 
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his duchy. That prince having now, by a long exile, 
atoned for the errors in his conduct, which were the 
effect rather of inexperience than of a tyrannical dispo- 
sition, was become the object of general compassion. 
The landgrave of Hesse in particular, his near relation, 
warmly espoused his;i^terest, and used many efforts to 
recover for him his ancient inheritance. But the king 
of the Romans obstinately refused to relinquish a va- 
luable acquisition which his family had made with so 
much ease. The landgrave, unable to compel him, 
applied to the king of France, his new ally. Francis, 
eager to embrace any opportunity of distressing the 
house of Austria, and desirous of wresting from it a 
territory which gave it footing and influence in a part 
of Germany at a distance from its other dominions, 
encouraged the landgrave to take arms, and secretly 
supplied him with a large sum of money. This he em- 
ployed to raise troops ; and marching with great expedi-i 
tion towards Wirtemberg, attacked, defeated, and dis- 
persed a considerable body of Austrians, intrusted with 
the defence of the country. All the duke’s subjects^ 
hastened, with emulation, to receive their native prince, 
and reinvested him with that authority which is still 
enjoyed by his descendants. At the same time, the 
exercise of the Protestant religion was established m 
his dominions.** 

Ferdinand, how sensible soever of this un- 
^e^:£nfans blow, not daring to attack a pnncej 

courts them, whom all the Protestant powers in Germanyj 
' were ready to support, judged it expedient 
to conclude a treaty with him, by which, in the most 
ample form, he recognised his title to the duchy. Th^ 
success of the landgrave’s operations in behalf of th^ 
duke of Wirtemberg having convinced Ferdinand 
that a rupture with a league so formidable as that J 
Smalkalde was to be avoided with the utmost care, hi 
entered likewise into a negotiation with the elector a 
Saxony, the head of that union, and by some conce^ 

P Sleid. 172. Bellay, 159, &c. 
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sions in &tout of the Protestant religion, and others of 
advantage to the elector himself, he prevailed on him, 
toother with his confederates, to acknowledge his 
title as king of the Romans. At the same time, in or- 
der to prevent any such precipitate or irregular election 
in times to come, it was agreed, that no person should 
hereafter be promoted to that dignity without the una- 
nimous consent of the electors ; and the emperor soon 
after confirmed this stipulation.^ 

Paulin. These acts of indulgence towards the 
calls a ge- Protestants, and the close union into which 
TOial coon- the king of Ae Romans seemed to be enter- 
princes of that party, gave great 
at Mantua. Rome. Paul IIL, though he had 

I departed from a resolution of his predecessor, never to 
f consent to the calling of a general council, and had 
) promised in the first consistory held after his election, 
^that he would convoke that assembly so much desired 
* by all Christendom, was no less enraged than Clement 
i at the innovations in Germany, and no less averse to 
' any scheme for reforming eitner the doctrines of the 
church, or the abuses in the court of Rome : but hav- 
ing been a witness of the universal censure which Cle- 
ment had incurred by his obstinacy with regard to 
jdiese points, he hoped to avoid the same reproach by 
4be seeming alacrity with which he proposed a coun- 
cil ; flattering himself, however, that such difficulties 
would arise concerning the time and place of meeting, 
the persons who had a right to be present, and the 
order of their proceedings, as would effectually defeat 
the intention of those who demanded that assembly, 
jwithoat exposing himself to any imputation for refusing 
(to call it. With this view he dispatched nuncios to the 
several courts, in order to make known his intention, 
^nd that he had fixed on Mantua as a proper place in 
^hich to hold the council. Such difficulties as the 
^ yape had foreseen, immediately presented themselver 
great number. The French kmg did not approve of 
4 Sieid. 179. Corpt Diplom. tom. iv, p. S. 119. 
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the place which Paul had chosen^ as the papal and 
Imperial influence would necessarily be too great in a 
town situated m that part of Italy. The king of Eng- 
land not only concurred with Francis in urging that 
objection, but refused, besides, to acknowledge any 
Dec 12 council called in the name and by Uie au- 
thority of the pope. The German Protest- 
ants having met together at Smalkalde, insisted on their 
original demand of a council to be held in Germany, 
and pleading the emperor’s promise, as well as the 
agreement at Ratisbon to that effect, declared that they 
would not consider an assembly held at Mantua as a 
legal or free representative of the church. By this di- 
versity of sentiments and views, such a field for intrigue 
and negotiation opened, as made it easy for the pope 
to assume the merit of being eager to assemble a coun-| 
cil, while at the same time he could put off its meeting 
at pleasure. The Protestants, on the other hand, sus- 
pecting his designs, and sensible of the importance' 
which they derived from their union, renewed for ten 
years the league of Smalkalde, which now became 
stronger and more formidable, by the accession of 
several new members/ 


The emne- During these transactions in Germany, 
ror'sexpe- the emperor undertook his famous enter- 
ditiozi to pnse against the piratical states in Africa.^^ 
Africa, nnd Xhat part of the African continent lying 
along the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, | 
which anciently formed the kingdoms of! 
Mauritania and Massylia, together with the republic of! 

»■ This league was concluded December, 1535, but not extended 
or signed in form till September m the following jear The princes 
who acceded to it were, — John, elector of Saxony , Ernest, duke of 
Brunswick; Philip, landgrave of Hesse; Ulnc.duke of Wirtemberg;' 
Bamim and Philip, dukes of Pomerania , John, George, and Joachim J 
princes of Anhalt , Gebhard and Albert, counts of Mansfield , Willianv 
count of Nassau. The cities, — Strasborg, Nuremberg, Constance 
Ulro, Magdeburg, Bremen, Roetlingen, Hailbron, Memmengen 
Lindau, C^mpen, Isna, Bibrsc, Windsheuu, Augsburg, Erankforl 
Eshng, Brunswick, Goslar, Hanover, Gottingen, Enibeck, Haiw 
burg, Mindeo. ^ 

G 3 
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(3arthage, and which is now known by the general name 
of Barbary, had undergone many revolutions. Sabdued 
by the Romans, it became a province of their empire, 
when it was conquered afterward by the Vandals, they 
erected a kingdom there. That being overturned by 
Belisanus, the country became subject to the Greek 
emperors, and continued to be so until it was overrun 
towards the end of the seventh century, by the rapid 
and irresistible arms of the Arabians. It remained for 
some time a part of that vast empire which the caliphs 
governed with absolute authority. Its immense dis- 
tance, however, from the seat of government encouraged 
the descendants of those leaders who had subdued the 
country, or the chiefs of the Moors, its ancient inhabit- 
ants, to throw off the yoke, and to assert their indepen. 
^dence. The caliphs, who derived their authority from 
'a spirit jof enthusiasm, more fitted for making conquests 
than for preserving them, were obliged to connive at 
acts of rebellion which they could not prevent ; and 
Barbary was divided into several kingdoms, of which 
Morocco, Algiers, and Tunis, were the most consider- 
able. The inhabitants of these kingdoms were a mixed 
race, Arabs, Negroes from the soutiiem provinces, and 
Moors, either natives of Africa, or who had been ex- 
oelled out of Spain ; all zealous professors of the Ma- 
lometan religion, and inflamed against Christianity 
with a bigoted hatred proportional to their ignorance 
and barbarous manners. 

Among these people, no less daring, in- 
constant, and treacherous, than the ancient 
inhabitants of the same country described 
by the Roman historians, frequent seditions 
broke out, and many changes in government took 
>lace. These, as they affected only the internal state 
f a cmintry extremely barbarous, are but little known, 
nd deserve to be so. But, about the beginning of the 
xteenth century, a sudden revolution happened, which^ 
V rendering the States of Barbary formidable to tfte 
iiropeans, hath made their history worthy of moip 
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attentSon. This rerolution was brought about bj per- 
sons born in a rank of Itfe which entitled them to act 
no such illustnous part. Horuc and Hay- 
radin, the sons of a potter in the isle of 
Lesbos, prompted by a restless and enter* 
prising spirit, forsook their father's trade, ran to sea, 
and join^ a crew of pirates. They soon distinguished 
themselves by their valour and activity, and becoming 
mastera of a small brigantine, carried on their infamous 
trade with such conduct and success, that they assem- 
bled a fleet of twelve galleys, besides many vessels of 
smaller force. Of this fleet Home, the elder brother, 
called Barbarossa from the red colour of his beard, was 
admiral, and Hayradin second in command, but with 
almost equal authority. They called themselves the 
friends of the sea, and the enemies of all who sail upon 
It; and their names soon became temble from the 
Straits of the Dardanelles to those of Gibraltar. I 
Together with their fame and power, their ambitiouE 
views extended^ and while acting as* corsairs, the^f 
adopted the ideas, and acquired the talents, of con- 
querors. They often earned the prizes which they took 
on the coasts of Spam and Italy into the ports of Bar- 
bary; and, enriching the inhabitants by the sale of 
their booty, and the thoughtless prodigality of thei^ 
crews, were welcome guests m every place at whiew. 
they touched. The convenient situation of these har- 
bours, lying so near the greatest commercial states a1| 
that time in Christendom, made the brothers wish foif 
an establishment m that country. An opportunity oil 
accomplishing this quickly presented itself, which they 
did not suffer to pass unimproved. Eutemi, king ajf 
Algiers, having attempted several times, without suc; 
cess, to take a fort which the Spanish governors 
Oran had built not far from his capital, was so ilv 
advised as to apply for aid to Barbarossa 
whose vaUmr the Africans considered as il 
resistible. The active corsair gladly accepted of tU 
ittvitatioDj, and leaving lus bfo&er Hayradin with t| 
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fleet, mafched at the head of five thousand men to 
Algiers, where he was received as their deliverer. Such 
a force gave him the command of the town; and as he 
perceived that the Moors neither suspected him of any 
Home the intention, nor were capable with their 
elder bro- hght-armed troops of opposing his disci- 
thpf, be- plined veterans, he secretly murdered the 
comes monarch whom he had come to assist, and 
master of proclaimed himself king of Algiers in his 
stead. The authority which be had thus 
boldly usurped, he endeavoured to establish by arts 
suited to the genius of the people whom he had to 
govern ; by liberality without bounds to those who fa- 
voured his proi^ cion, and by cruelty no less unbounded 
towards all yiiom he had any reason to distrust. Not 
satisfied ^ftli the throne which he had acquired, he at- 
tacked the neighbouring king of Tremecen, and having 
vanquished him m battle, added his dominions to those 
q'f Algiers. At the same time, he continued to infest 
t he coast of Spam and Italy with fleets which resembled 
1 he armaments of a great monarch, rather than the 
light squadrons of a corsair. Their frequent 
" and cruel devastations obliged Charles, about 
the beginning of his reign, to furnish the marquis de 
"omares, governor of Oran, with troops sufficient to 
tack him. That officer, assisted by the dethroned 
jDg of Tremecen, executed the commission with such 
pint, that Barbarossa's troops being beat in several 
ncounters, he himself was shut up m Tremecen. 
\fter defending it to the last extremity, he was over- 
taken in attempting to make his escape, and slain 
tvhile he fought with an obstinate valour, worthy of 
Gs former fame and exploits. 

His brother Hayradin, known likewise 
38sof by the name of Barbarossa, assumed the 
lyradm, sceptre of Algiers with the same ambition 
■ second and abilities, W with better fortune. His 
** reign being undisturbed by the arms of the 
funiards, which had full occupation m the wars among 
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the European powerB, he regulated with admirable 
prudence the interior police of his kingdom, earned on 
nis naval operations with great vigour, and extended 
his conquests on the continent of Africa. But per- 
ceiving that the Moors and Arabs submitted to his 
government with the utmost reluctance, and being 
afraid that his continual depredations would, one day, 
Puts his upon him the arms of the Christians, 

dominioDs dominions under the protection 

under the of the Grand Seignior, and received from 
protection him a body of '(urkish soldiers sufficient 
rf^the Sul- gecunty against his domestic as well 

as his foreign enemies. At last the fame of 
his exploits daily increasing, Solyman offered him the 
command of the Turkish fleet, as the only person whose 
valour and skill in naval affairs entitled him to com- 
mand against Andrew Doria, the greatest sea-officei 
of that age. Proud of this distinctien, Barbarossa rej 
paired to Constantinople; and with a wonderful ver- 
satility of mind, mingling the arts of a courtier witK 
the boldness of a corsair, gained the entire confidence 
both of the Sultan and his vizier. To them he com- 
municated a scheme which he had formed of making 
himself master of Tunis, the most flourishing kingdom, 
at that time, on the coast of Africa ; and this being 
approved of by them, he obtained whatever he de- 
manded for cariying it into execution. / 

His hopes of success in this undertaking 
for CM**™* founded on the intestine divisions i? 
ing*Tuni*/' kingdom of Tunis. Mahmed, the Iasi 
king of that country , having thirty-four sons 
by different wives, appointed Muley-Hascen, one pi 
the youngest among them, to be his successor. The. 
weak prince, who owed this preference, not to his owJ 
merit, but to the ascendant which his mother had ai 
quired over a monarch doating with age, first poisonJ 
Mahmed his father in order to prevent him from alteni 
his destination with respect to the succession; av 
then, with the barbarous policy wbich prevads i»rh4 
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ever polygamy is permitted, and the right of succession 
is not precisely fixed, he put to deaf^ all his brothers 
whom he could get into his power. Alraschid, one of 
the eldest, was so fortunate as to escape his rage ; and 
finding a retreat among the wandering Arabs, made 
several attempts, by the assistance of some of their 
chiefs, to recover the throne which of right belong- 
ed to him. But these proving unsuccessful, and the 
Arabs, from their natural levity, being ready to deliver 
him up to his merciless brother, he fled to Algiers, the 
only place of refuge remaining, and implored the pro-? 
tection of Barbarossa ; who, discerning at once all the 
advantages which might be gained by supporting hi^ 
title, received him with every possible demonstration 
^of friendship and respect. Being ready, at that time, 
5^0 set sail for Constantinople, he easily persuaded Al- 
*^aclud, whose eagerness to obtain a crown disposed 

J ^%ini to beheve or undertake any thing, to accompany 
^im thither, promising him effectual assistance from 
polyman, whom he represented to be the most generous 
“^as well as most powerful monarch in the world. 

^ But no sooner were they arrived at Constantinople, 
than the treacherous corsair, regardless of all his pro- 
^ mises to him, opened to the Sultan a plan for con- 
duering Tunis, and annexing it to the Turkish empire, 
by mabng use of the name of this exiled prince, and 
^ co-operating with the party in the kingdom which was 
fteady to declare in his favour. Solyman approved, 
^ith too much facility, of this per6drous proposal, ex- 
^Hremely suitable to the character of its author, but 
‘'faltogether unworthy of a great prince. A powerful 
5$eet and numerous army were soon assembled ; at the 
^^fght of which the credulous Alrachid flattered himself 
^^lat he should soon enter his capital in triumph. 

success unhappy prince was 

going to embark, he was arrested by order 
,5’ the sultan, shut up in the seraglio, and was never 
^'ard of more. Barbarossa sailed with a fleet of two 
'^*<ndrcd and fifty vessels towards Africa. After ra- 
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vagiiAg t})i& coasts of Italy, and spreading terror through 
ev«ry^p^^t of th^ country, he appeared before Tunis ; 

* and landing his ^*men, gave out that he came to assert 
the right of Ahaschid, whom he pretended to have left 
sick aboard the admiral’s galley. The fort of Goletta, 
which commands the bay, soon fell into his hands, 
partly by his own address, partly by the treachery of 
its commander ; and the inhabitants of Tunis, weary 
of Muley-Hascen’s government, took arms, and de- 
cTared for Alrascbid with such zeal and unanimity, as 
obliged the former to fly so precipitately, that he left 
all his treasures behind him. The gates were imme- 
diately set open to Barbarossa, as the restorer of their 
lawful sovereign. But when Alraschid himself did not 
appear, and when, instead of his name, that of Soly- 
man alone was heard among the acclamations of the 
Turkish soldiers marching into the town, the people 
of Tunis began to suspect the corsair’s treachery. 
Their suspicions bemg soon converted mto certainty, 
they ran to arms with the utmost fury, and surrounded 
the citadel, into which Barbaiossa had led his troops. 
But, having foreseen such a revolution, he was not 
unprepared for it; he immediately turned against 
them the artillery on the ramparts, and by one brisk 
discharge dispersed the numerous but undirected as- 
sailants, and forced them to acknowledge Solyman as 
their sovereign, and to submit to himself as his viceroy. 

His first care was to put the kingdom, of 
®"**T^®** which he had thus got possession, in a pro- 
power.* ® pel posture of defence. He strengthened 
the citadel which commands the town ; and 
fortifying the Goletta m a regular manner, at vast ex- 
pense, made, it the principal station for his fleet, and ' 
his great arsenal for military as well as naval stores. 
Being now possessed of such extensive territories, he 
earned on his depredations agamst the Christian states 
to a greater extent, and with more destructive violence 
than over. Daily complaints of the outrages com- 
muted by his cruisers were brought to the emperor bj ^ 
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his subjects, both in Spain and Italy. All Chmteir-* 
dotn seemed to expect from him, as its greatest andi 
most fortunate prince, that he would put an end to 
this new and odious species of oppressioiii 
At the same time Muley-Hoscen, the exiled 
king of Tunis, finding none of the Maho- 
metan princes m Africa willing os able to 
assist him in recovering his throne, applied 
to Charles as the only person who could 
assert his rights in opposition to such 
formidable usurper. The emperor, equally? 
desirous of dehvenng his dominions from the danger* ^ 
ous neighbourhood of Barbarossa ; of appearing as the 
protector of an unfortunate prince ; and of acquiring 
^the glory annexed, in? that> age, to every expedition 
i ^against the Mahometans, readily concluded a treaty 
tfwith Muley-Hascen, and began to prepare for in* 
^vadmg Tunis. Having made trial of his own ohilities 
^ for war in the late campaign in Hungary, he was now 
t ^become so fond of the military character, that he de* 
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termined to command, on this occasion, m 
person. The united strength of his domi* 
nions was called out upon an enterprise in 
which the emperor was about to hazard his 
glory, and which drew the attenfion of all 
A Flemish fleet carried, from the ports of 
the Low Country, a body of German mfimtry ;* the 
f galleys of Naples and Sicily took on board the veteran 
^ bands of Italians and Spaniards which had distin- 
guished themselves by so many victories over the 
^ French; the emperor bimself embarked at Barcelona 
^ with the flower of the Spanish nobility, and was joined 
a considerable squadron from Portugal, under the 
ifsommand of the infant Don Lewis, the empress's bro- 
ker; Andrei Dona conducted bis own galleys, the 
best appointed, at that time, in Europe, ainl com- 
joanded by the most skilful officers ; the pope furnish- 
'd sdl the assistance in his power towards such a 
Haraei AnnaJes Brabant, i. 599. 
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enterprise ; the order of Malta, the perpe- 

to^ ^eoues of the loiidelg, equipped a squadron, 
tlieugh small, w£» formidable by the valour of 
the ^nights who served on board it. The port of 
Cagliari, in Sardinia, was the general place of ren- 
dezvous. Dona was appointed high- admiral of the 
fleet ; the command of the land-forces under the em- 
peror was given to the marquis de Guasto. 

On the sixteenth of July, the fleet, con- 
sisting of near five hundred vessels, having 
r on board above thirty thousand regular 

troops, set sail from Cagliari, and after a prosperous 
navigation landed within sight of Tunis, fiarbarossa, 
having received early intelligence of the emperor's im- 
mense armament, and sufpec^g its destination, pre-. 
pared with equal prudence and vigour for the defence 
of his new conquest. He called in all his corsairs] 
from them different stations; he drew from Algiers 
what forces could be spared ; he dispatched messen^ 
gers to all the African princes. Moors as well as ArabsJ 
and, by representing Muley-Hascen as an infamous 
apostate, prompted by ambition and revenge, not only 
to become the vassal of a Christian prince, but to con- 
spire with him to extirpate the Mahometan faidi, he 
inflamed those ignorant and bigoted chiefs to such a 
degree, that they took arms as in a common cause. 
Twenty thousand horse, together with a great body of > 
foot, soon assembled at Tunis; and, by a proper dis- 
tribution of presents among them from time to time, < 
Barbarossa kept the ardour which had brought them 
together from subsiding. But as he was too well ac- 
quainted with the enemy whom he had to oppose, to 
think that these light troops could resist the heavy-\ 
armed cavalry and veteran infantry which compose^’ 
the Imperial army, his chief confidence was m thcfj 
strength of the Goletta, and in bis body of Turkisl^j 
soldiers, who were armed and disciplined after the £u J 
ropean fashion. Six thousand of these, under th(3 
command of Sinan, a renegado Jew, the bravest an<^ 

VOL. VI. H 
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most experienced of all his corsairs, he threw into 

fort, which the emperor Jmmediatelj in* 
Charles had the command of 
° * the sea, his camp was so plentifully supplied, 

not only with the necessaries, but with all the luxunes 
of life, that Muley-Hascen, who had not been accus* 
tomed to see war carried on with such order and 
magnificence, was filled with admiration of the em- 
peroi^s power. His troops, animated by his presence, 
and considering it as meritorious to shed their blood 
in such a pious cause, contended with each other for 
the posts of honour and danger. Three separator 
attacks were concerted, and the Germans, Spmards, 
and Italians, having one of these committed to each 
of them, pushed them forw^d with the eager courage 
, which national emulation inspires. Sinan displayed 
j resolution and skill becoming the confidence which his 
, master had put in him ; the garrison performed the 
'jhard service on which they were ordered with great 
'•fortitude. But though he interrupted the besiegers by 
frequent sallies, though the Moors and Arabs alarmed 
the camp with their continual incursions ; the breaches 
soon became so considerable towards the land, while 
the fleet battered those parts of the fortifications which 
it could approach with no less fury and success, that 
an assault being given on all sides at once, 
b**^storin place was taken by storm. Sinan, with 

July remains of his garrison, letired, after an 

obstinate resistance, over a shallow part of 
the bay towards the city By the reduction of the 
Goletta, the emperor became master of Barbarossa’s 
fleet, consisting of eighty-seven galleys and galliots, 

) together with his arsenal and three hundred cannon, 
.mostly brass, which were planted on the ramparts ; a 
^prodigious number in that age, and a remarkable proof 
^f the strength of the fort, as well as of the greatness 
*y)f the corsair’s power. The emperor marched into 
^,the Goletta through the breach, *and turning to Muley- 
.^Hascen, who attended "him, Here/* says he, ** is a 
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^pen to you, by which you shall return to take 
poa^sion of your dominions.*’ 

^rbarossa, though he felt the fall weight of the 
blow which he had received, did not, however, lose 
courage, or abandon the defence of Tunis. But as the 
walls were of great extent, and extremely weak ; as he 
could not depend on the fidelity of the inhabitants, nor 
hope that the Moors and Arabs would sustain the 
hardships of a siege, he boldly determined to advance 
with his army, which amounted to fh\y thousand men,^ 
towards the Imperial camp, and to decide the fate of 
his kingdom by the issue of a battle. This resolution 
he communicated to his principal officers, and repre- 
senting to them the fatal consequences which might 
follow, if ten thousand Christian slaves, whom he had 
shut up in the citadel, should attempt to mutiny during^ 
the absence of the army, he proposed, as a necessaryl 
precaution for the public secunty, to massacre tbeny 
without mercy before he began his march. They all 
approved warmly of his intention to fight ; but inureir 
as they were, In their piratical depredations, to scenes | 
of bloodshed and cruelty, the barbarity of his proposal ' 
concerning the slaves filled them with horror; and 
Barbarossa, rather from the dread of irritating them, 
than swayed by motives of humanity, consented to 
spare the lives of the slaves. 

By this time the emperor had begun to 
Birb^s s^dvance towards Tunis; and though h»' 
sa^anny' troops suffered inconceivable hairdships in'j 
their march, over burnmg sands, destitute 
of water, and exposed to the intoleiable heat of the 
sun, they soon came up with the enemy. The Moors 
and A labs, imboldened by their vast supenority ii 
number, immediately rushed on to the attack with lou^ 
shouts, but their undisciplined courage could not lonf 
stand the shock of regular battalions; and though Bar 
barossa, with admu-able presence of mind, and by ex ^ 

^ Kpistres des Pnnces, par Ruscclli, p. 119, &c. 
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posing his own person to the greatest dangers, endea- 
voured to rally them, the rout became so general, Uiat 
he himself was hurried along with them in their ffight 
back to the city. There he found every thing in the 
utmost confusion ; some of the inhabitants flying with 
their families and effects ; others ready to set open their 
gates to the conqueror ; the Turkish soldiers preparing 
to retreat; and the citadel, which in such circumstances 
might have afforded him some refuge, already m the 
possession of the Christian captives. These unhappy 
men, rendered desperate by their situation, had jaid 
hold on the opportunity which Barbarossa dreaded. 
As soon as his army was at some distance from the 
town, they gained two of their keepers, by whose as-^ 
sistance, knocking off their fetters, and bursting open 
their prisons, they overpowered the Turkish garrison, 
and turned the artillery of the fort against their for- 
imer masters. Barbarossa, disappointed and enragedt 
jexclaimmg sometimes against the false compassion of 
,^is officers, and sometimes condemning his own im- 
prudent compliance with their opinion, fled precipi- 
tately to Bona. 


Meanwhile Charles, satisfied with the 
easy and almost bloodless victory which he 
had gained, and advancing slowly with the 
precaution necessary m an enemy’s country, did not 
yet know the whole extent of his own good fortune. 
But at last a messenger, dispatched by the slaves, ac- 
quainted him with the success of their noble effort for 


the recovery of their liberty ; and at the same time de- 
puties arrived from the town, in order to present him 
the keys of their gates, and to implore his protection 
from military violence. While he was deliberating 
'concermng the proper measures for this purpose, the 
^poldiers, fearing that they should be definved of the 
-pooty which they had expected, rushed suddenly, and 
.without orders, into the town, and began to kill 
plunder without distinction. It was then' too late tc/re- 
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Strata their cruelty, their avarice, or licentiousness. All 
the outrages of which soldiers are capable in the fury 
of a ^torm, all the excesses of which men can be guilty 
when,their passions are heightened by the contempt and 
hatred which difference in manners and religion in- 
spires, were committed. Above thirty thousand of the 
innocent inhabitants perished on that unhappy day, and 
ten thousand were earned away as slaves. Muley- 
Hascen took possession of a throne surrounded with 
camagh, abhorred by his subjects, on whom he had 
brought such calamities, and pitied even by those 
vrhose rashness had been the occasion of them. The 
emperor lamented the fatal accident which had stained 
the lustre of bis victory ; and amidst such a scene of 
horror there was but one spectacle that afforded him 
any satisfaction. Ten thousand Christian slaves, amongl 
whom were several persons of distinction, met him, 
as he entered the town ; and, falling on their knees, 
thanked and blessed him as their deliverer. j 

At the same time that Charles accomA 
Restores plished his promise to the Moorish king, of 
kin ^ to tile ^®’®stablishing him m his dominions, he did ^ 
throne? ^ neglect what was necessary for bridling ' 
the power of the African corsairs, for the se- 
curity of his own subjects, and for the interest of the 
Spanish crown. In order to gam these ends, he con- 
cluded a tieaty with Muley-Hascen on the following 
conditions: — ^That he should hold the kingdom of^ 
Tunis in fee of the crown of Spain, and do homage to > 
the emperor as his liege lord; that all the Christian ^ 
slaves now within his dominions, of whatever nation, 
should be set at liberty without ransom ; that no subject 
of the emperor's should for the future be detained lu^ 
servitude ; that no Turkish corsair should be admitted; 
into the ports of his dominions ; that free trade, toge-j 
ther with the pubhc exercise of the Christian religion J 
should be allowed to all the emperor’s subjects ; thail 
the emperor should not only retain the Goletta, but| 
H 3 
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that all the other eeaports in the kingdom whieh were 
fortified should be put into his hands; that Muley^ 
Hascen should pay annually twelve thousand crowns 
for the subsistence of the Spanish garrison in the Go- 
letta ; that he should enter into no alliance with any 
of the emperor's enemies, and should present to hitn 
every year, as an acknowledgment of his vassalage, 
SIX Moorish horses, and as many hawksj* Having 
thus settled the affairs of Africa ; chastised ihe inso- 
lence of the corsairs; secured a safe retreat "for the 
ships of his subjects, and a proper station to his own. 
fleets^ on that coast from which he was most infested 
Au 17 depredations; Charles embarked 

* again for Europe, the tempestuous weather, 
and sickness among his troops, not permitting him to 
pursue Barbarossa.^ 

By this expedition, the merit of which 
The glory geems to have been estimated,, in that age, 
empero^L- apparent ^nerosity of the un- 

^ dertaking, the magnificence wherewith it was 
conducted, and the success which crowned 
It, than by the importance of the consequences that at- 
tended it, the emperor attained a greater height of 
glory than at any other period of his reign. Twenty 
tho isand slaves whom he freed from bondage, either 
by his arms, or by his treaty with Muley -Hascen,^ 
each of whom he clothed and furnished with the 
means of returning to their respective countries, spread 
all over Europe the fame of their benefactor's munifi- 
cence, extolling his power and abilities with the exag- 
geration flowing from gratitude and admiration. In 

Du Mont Corps Diplomat. li. 126. Summonte Hist. di Napoli, 
ly 89. 

> Job. Etropii Dianura Expedition Tunetanse, ap Scard. vol. 
11 p 3S0, &c. JoTii Histor hb. xzxiv. 153, &c Sandov. li. 
154, &c. Vertot Hist, de Cheval. de Malthe Epistres dea 
Princes, par Bnscelli, traduites par Belleforest, p. 119, 130, &c. 
Anton. Fondi Consentini Hist. Belli adv. Barbar ap. Maltha' 
Analecta. r Summonte Hist, de Nap. vol. iv* p. 103. 
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oompariflon with him, the other monarchs of Europe 
made an inconsiderable figure. They seemed to be 
solicitous about nothing but their private and particu- 
lar interests ; while Charles, with an elevation of sen- 
timent which became the chief prince in Chnstendom, 
appeared to be concerned for the honour of the Chns- 
tian name, and attentive to the public security and 
welfare. 
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1535. Unfortunately for the reputation of 
of a new Francis I. among his contemporaries, his 
wac between conduct, at this juncture, appeared a perfect 
the emperor contrast to that of his rival, as he laid hold 
and Francis, on the Opportunity afforded him by the em- 
peror’s having turned his whole force against the com- 
mon enemy of Christendom, to revive his pretensions m 
Italy, and to plunge Europe into a new war. The treaty 
/of Cambray, as has been observed, did not remove the 
causes of enmity between the two contending princes ; 
It covered up, but did not extinguish, the dames of dis- 
cord. Francis, in particular, who waited with impatience 
for a proper occasion of recovering the reputation as 
well as the territories which he had lost, continued to 
'arry on his negotiations in different courts against the 
mperor, taking the utmost pains to heighten the j'ea- 
Dusy which many princes entertained of his power or 
lesigns, and to inspire the rest with the same suspicic 
nd fear: among others, he applied to Francis Sfoiz. 
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wlio, tboagh indebted to Charles for the possession of 
the duchy of Milan, had received it on such hard con- 
ditions, as rendered him not only a vassal of the empire, 
but a tributary dependant upon the emperor. The ho- 
nour of having married the emperor's niece did not re- 
concile him to this Ignominious state of subjection, which 
became so intolerable even to Sforza, though a weak 
and poor-spirited prince, that he listened with eagerness 
to the hrst proposals Francis made of rescuing him from 
the yoke. These proposals were conveyed to him by 
Maraviglia, or Merveille, as he is called by the French 
historians, a Milanese gentleman residing at Paris; and 
soon after, in order to carry on the negotiation with 
greater advantage, Merveille was sent to Milan, on pre-f 
tence of visiting his relations, but with secret creden- 
tials from Francis as bis envoy. In this character he 
was received by Sforza. But notwithstanding his card 
to keep that circumstance concealed, Charles suspect^ 
ing, or having received information of it, remonstrates 
and threatened in such a high tone, that the duke anm 
his ministers, equally intimidated, gave the world 
mediately a most infamous proof of their servile fear ofS 
ofifending the emperor. As Merveille had neither the 
prudence not the temper which the function wherein he 
was employed lequired, they aitfully decoyed him into 
a quarrel, in which he happened to kill his antagonist, 
December duke’s domestics, and having in- 

stantly seized him, they ordered him to be 
tried for that crime, and to be breaded. Francis, noi 
less astonished at this violation of a character held sa- 
cred among the most uncivilized nations, than enraged 
at the insult offered to tbe dignity of his crown, threap 
ened Sforza with the effects of his indignation, an4 
complained to the emperor, whom he considered as the. 
real author of that unexampled outrage. But receivinf 
no satisfaction from either, he appealed to all the pnnea 
of Europe, and thought himself now entitled to tain 
^^ngeance for an injury, which it would hate been iq/ 
^Ucent and pusillanimous to let pass with impunity.. 
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, Being thus furnished with a pretext fot 

beginning a war, on which he had already 
allies. resolved, he multiplied his efforts in order 
to draw in other princes to take part in the 
quarrel. But all his measures for this purpose were 
disconcerted by unforeseen events. After having sa- 
cnficed the honour of the royal family of France by the 
marriage of his son with Catherine of Medici, m order 
to gain Clement, the death of that pontiff had deprived 
him of all the advantages which he expected to derive 
from his friendship* Paul, his successor, though at- 
tached by inclination to the Imperial interest, seemed 
determined to maintain the neutrality suitable to his 
character as the common father of the contending 
|)rinces. The king of England, occupied with domestic 
^ares and projects, declined, for once, engaging in the 
^airs of die continent, and refused to assist Francis, 
unless he would imitate his example in throwing off 
Hisnegotia- papal supremacy. These disappomt- 
Ws with ments led him to solicit, with greater ear- 
thc Ger- nestness, the aid of the Protestant princes 
mao Fro- associated by the league of Smalkalde. That 
testants. might the more easily acquire their con- 

fidence, he endeavoured to accommodate himself to their 
predominant passion — zeal for their religious tenets. 
He affected a wonderful moderation with regard to the 
points in dispute ; he permitted Bellay, his envoy in 
)Gennany, to explain his sentiments concerning some 
of the most imported articles, in terms not far different 
from those used by the Protestants he even conde- 
scended to invite Melancthon, whose gentle manners 
^nd pacific spirit distinguished him among the reform- 
ers, to visit Paris, that by his assistance he might con- 
cert the most proper measures for reconciling the con- 
ending sects which so unhappily divided the church ^ 
rhese concessions must be considered rather os arts of 

* Freberl Script. Ber. German. iU. 354,fiEG. Sleid.Hist. 178. 18* 
eckend. lib. iiK 103. 

b Cameiarii Vita Fh. Melaocthonu, ISrao* Hag. 1665, p. 13. , 
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policy, than the result of coaviction ; for whatever im* 
pression the new opinions in religion had made on his 
sisters, the queen of Navarre and duchess of Ferrara, 
the gaiety of Francis’s own temper, and his love of plea- 
sure, allowed him little leisure to examine theological 
controversies. 

Irritates 

them. * disingenuous artifice, by a step very incon- 
sistent with his declarations to the German 
princes. This step, however, the prejudices of the age, 
and the religious sentiments of his own subjects, ren- 
dered It necessary for him to take. His close union 
with the king of England, an excommunicated heretic; 
hi5 frequent negotiations with the German Protestants; 
but, above all, nis giving public audience to an envoy 
fiom Sultan Solyman, had excited violent suspicions 
concerning the sincerity of his attachment to religionl 
To have attacked the emperor, who, on all occasionsl 
made high pretensions to zeal in defence of the Catholic 
faith, and at the very juncture when he was prepann^ 
for his expedition against Barbarossa, which was the?^ 
considered as a pious enterprise, could not have failed | 
to confirm such unfavourable sentiments with regard to 
Francis, and called on him to vindicate himself by some 
extraordinary demonstration of his reverence for the 
established doctrines of the church. The indiscreet zeal 
of some of his subjects, who had imbibed the Protestant 
opinions, furnished him with such an occasion as he 
desired They had affixed to the gates of the Louvre, 
and other public places, papers containing indecent re- 
flections on the doctrines and rites of the Popish church. 
Six of the persons concerned in this rash action were 
discovered and seized. The king, in order to avert thq 

a ents which it was supposed their blasphemies^ 
draw down upon the nation, appointed a solemt^ 
procession. The holy sacrament was earned through 
) the city in great pomp ; Francis walked uncovered be| 
fore it, bearing a torch m his hand ; the princes of the 
blood supported the canopy over it; he nobles marchef 
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in order behind. In the presence of this ntinierous 
assembly, the king, accustomed to express himself on 
every subject in strong and animated language, de- 
clared, that if one of his hands were infected with he- 
resy, be would cut it off with the other, and would not 
spare even his children, if found guilty of that crime. 
As a dreadful proof of his being in earnest, the six un- 
happy persons were publicly burnt before the pro- 
cession was finished, with circumstances of the most 
shocking barbarity attending tbeir execution.*’ 

The princes of the league of Smalkalde, 
resentment and indignation at the 
h^. cruelty with which their brethren were treat- 
ed, could not conceive Francis to be sincere, 
when he offered to protect in Germany those very tenets, 
which he persecuted with such rigour m his own do- 
rainioDS ; so th£t all Bellay’s art and eloquence in vin- 
dicating his master, or apologizing for his conduct, 
made but little impression upon them. They con- 
sidered, likewise, that the emperor, who hitherto had 
/ never employed violence against the doctrines of the 
reformers, nor even given them much molestation in 
their progress, was now bound by the agreement at 
Ratisbon not to disturb such as had embraced the 
new opinions; and the Protestants wisely regarded 
this as a more certain and immediate security, than the 
precarious and distant hopes with which Francis endea- 
voured to allure them Besides, the manner in which 
he had behaved to his allies at the peace of Cambray 
was too recent to be forgotten, and did not encourage 
others to rely much on his friendship or generosity. 
]Gpon all these accounts, the Protestant princes refused 
/to assist the French king in any hostile attempt against 
the emperor. The elector of Saxony, the most zealous 
among them, in order to avoid giving any umbrage to 
Charles, would not permit Melancthon to visit the court 
>f Franqe, although that reformer, flattered perhaps by 
the invitation of so great a monarch, or hoping that his 
« Belcarii Comment Rer. Gallic. 646. Sleid Hist 175, &c. 
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presence there might be of signal advantage to the 
Protestant cause, discovered a strong inclination to 
undertake the journey.** 

But though none of the many princes who 
envied or dreaded the power of Charles 
TOcest^ would second Francis's efforts in order to 
wards Italy, reduce and circumscribe it, he, neverthe- ' 
less, commanded his army to advance to- 
wards the frontiers of Italy. As his sole pretext for 
taking arms was, that he might chastise the duke of 
Milan for his insolent and cruel breach of the law of 
nations, it might have been expected that the whole 
weight of his vengeance was to have fallen on his ter- 
ntories. But on a sudden, and at their very com- 
mencement, th% operations of war took another direc- 
tion. Charles, duke of Savoy, one of the least activer* 
and able princes of the line from whi<^ he descended^t) 
had married Beatrix of Portugal, thei sister of the em-fe 
press. By her great talents, she soon acquired an ab*llt 
solute ascendant over her husband ; and proud of hergV 
afRnity to the emperor, or allured by the magnificent 
promises with which he fiatteied her ambition, she 
formed a union between the duke and the Impenal 
court, extremely inconsistent with that neutrality, which 
wise policy as well as the situation of his dominions 
had hitheito induced him to observe in all the quarrels 
between the contending monarchs. Francis was abun- 
dantly sensible of the distress to which he might be - 
exposed, if, when he entered Italy, he should leave - 
behind him the territories of a prince, devoted so obse- ' 
quiously to the emperor, that he had sent his eldest 
son to be educated in the court of Spain, as a kind of 
hostage for his fidelity. Clement the Seventh, wh<A 
had represented this danger in a strong light dunnge, 
his interview with Francis at Marseilles, suggested toof 
him, at the same time, the proper method of guardingthj 
against it, having advised him to begin his operationsn,. 
against the Milanese, by taking possession of Savoyaf 
^ Cameiaiii Vita Melan. 149, &c. 415. Sedtend. hb. iu. 107. 

I 
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Takes pos* Piedmont, as the only certain way of 
session V* securing a communication with his own 
the duke dominions. Francis, highly irritated with 
of Savoy’s duke on many accounts, particularly for 
dominions, having supplied the constable Bourbon with 
money that enabled him to levy the body of troops 
which ruined the French army in the fatal battle of 
Pavia, was not unwilling to let him now. feel both how 
deeply he resented, and how severely he could punish, 
^ these injuries. Nor did he want several pretexts which 
" gave some colour of equity to the violence that he in- 
tended. The territories of France and Savoy lying 
contiguous to each other, and intermingled in many 
places, various disputes, unavoidable in such a situation, 
subsisted between the two sovereigns concerning the 
.^imits of their respective property; and besides, Francis, 

) 1n right of his mother, Louise of Savoy, had large claims 
upon the duke her brother, for her share in their fa- 
ther’s succession. Being unwilling, however, to begin 
hostilities without some cause of quarrel more specious 
than these pretensions, many of which were obsolete, 
and others dubious, he demanded permission to march 
through Piedmont, in his way to the Milanese, hoping 
that the duke, from an excess of attachment to the Im- 
perial interest, might refuse this request, and thus give 
a greater appearance of justice to all his operations 
against him. But, if we may believe the historians of 
Savoy, who appear to be better informed with regard 
1 to this particular than those of France, the duke rea- 
dily, and With a good grace, granted what it was not 
in his power to deny, promising free pass£^e to the 
French troops as was desired ; so that Francis, as the 
j only method now left of justifying the measures which 
^ he determined to take, was obliged to insist for full 
satisfaction with regard to every thing that either the 
crown of France or his mother Louise could demand of 
the house of Savoy.^ Such an evasive answer as 

« Histoire Genealogique de Savoye, par Guichenon, 3 tom. foL 
Lyon. 1660, i. 639, &o. 
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might have been expected being made to this requisition , 
the French army under the admiral Brion poured at 
once into the duke’s territories at different places. The 
countries of Bresse and Bugey, united at that time to 
Savoy, were overrun in a moment Most of the towns 
in the duchy of Savoy opened their gates at the ap- 
proach of the enemy ; a few which attempted to make 
resistance were easily taken; and before the end of the 
campaign, the duke saw himself stripped of all his do- 
minions but the province of Piedmont, in which there 
were not many places in a condition to be defended. 

To complete the duke*s misfortunes, the 
^ Geneva, the sovereignty of which he 

recovers claimed, and in some degree possessed. 
Its liberty, threw off his yoke, and its revolt drew along 
with it the loss of the adjacent territories. 
Geneva was, at that time, an Imperial city; and though 
under the direct dominion of its own bishops, and th^ 
remote sovereignty of the dukes of Savoy, the form ot 
its internal constitution was purely republican, beingV 
governed by syndics and a council chosen by the citi- 
zens. From these distinct and often clashing jurisdic- 
tions, two opposite parties took their rise, and had long 
subsisted m the state ; the one, composed of the advo- 
cates for the privileges of the community, assumed the 
name of Eignotz, or confederates in defence of liberty ; 
and branded the other, which supported the episcopal 
1532 ducal prerogatives, with the name of Mamme- 
lukeSf or slaves. At length, the Protestant opi- 
nions beginning to spread among the citizens, inspired, 
such as embraced them with that bold enterprising^ 
spirit which always accompanied or was naturally pro- 
duced by them in their first operations. As both the 
duke and bishop were from inteiest, from prejudice,, 
and from political considerations, violent enemies of 
the Reformation, all the new converts joined with! 
warmth the party of the Eignotz; and zeal for religion J 
mingling witli the love of liberty, added strength to thati 
generous passion. The rage and animosity of twa 
1 2 ' 
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factions shut up within the same walls, occasioned 
frequent insunections, which terminating mostly to 
the advantage of the friends of liberty, they daily be- 
came more powerful. 

The duke and bishop, forgetting their ancient con- 
tests about junsdiction, had united against their com- 
mon enemies, and each attacked them with his proper 
weapons. The bishop excommunicated the people of 
Geneva as guilty of a double crime; of impiety m 
apostatizing from the established religion, and of sa- 
crilege, in invading the rights of his see. The duke 
attacked them as rebels against their lawful prince, 
and attempted to render himself master of the city, first 
1534 surprise, and then by open force. The citi- 
zens, despising the thunder of the bishop*8 cen- 
sures, boldly asserted their independence against the 
duke ; and partly by their own valour, partly by the 
powerful assistance which they received from the can- 
non of Berne, together with some small supplies both of 
/men and money, secretly furnished by the king of 
^ France, they defeated all his attempts. Not satisfied 
with having repulsed him, or with remaining always 
upon the defensive themselves, they now took advan- 
tage of the duke's inability to resist them, while over- 
whelmed by the armies of France, and seized several 
castles and places of strength which he possessed in 
the neighbourhood of Geneva ; thus delivering the city 
from those odious monuments of its former subjection, 
and rendering the public liberty more secure for the 
future. At the same time the canton of Berne invaded 
and conquered the Pays de Vaud, to which it had some 
pretensions. The canton of Fnburgh, though zealously 
attached to the Catholic religion, and having no sub- 
ject of contest with the duke, laid hold on part of the 
spoils of that unfortunate prince. A great portion of 
these conquests or usurpations being still retained by 
the two cantons, add considerably to their power, and 
' have become the most valuable peat of their territorieeu 
'Geneva, notwithstanding many schemes and enterprises 
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of the dukes of Savoy to re-establish their dominiOB 
oyer it» still keeps possession of its independence ; and 
in consequence of that blessing, has attained a degree 
of consideration, wealth, and elegance, which it could 
not otherwise have reached/ 

Theempe- Amidst such a succession of disastrous 
ror unable events, the duke of Savoy had no other re- 
to assist the source but the emperor’s protection, which, 
duke of upon his return from Tunis, he demanded 
avoy* with the most earnest importunity ; and as 
his misfortunes were occasioned chiefly by his attach- 
ment to the Imperial interest, he had a just title to im- 
mediate assistance. Charles, however, was not in a 
condition to support him with that vigour and dispatch 
which the exigency of bis affairs called for. Most of 
the troops employed in the African expedition, having 
been raised for that service alone, were disbanded a^ 
soon as it was finished ; the veteran forces under An- 
tonio de Leyva were hardly sufficient for the defence Qf 
the Milanese ; and the emperor's treasury was entirelj^ 
drained by his extraordinary efforts against the infldels. 

But the death of Francis Sforza, occa- 
Dwth of sioned, according to some historians, by the 
SforzR, duke ^®rror of a French invasion, which had twice 
of Mdan. been fatal to his family, afforded the empe- 
ror full leisure to prepare for action. By 
this unexpected event, the nature of the war, and the 
causes of discord, were totally changed. Francis’s first 
pretext for taking arms, in order to chastise Sforza for 
the insult offered to the dignity of his crown, was at 
once cut off ; but as that prince died without issue^ all 
Francis’s rights to the duchy of Milan, which he had 
yielded only to Sforaa and his posterity, returned back'^ 
to him in full force. ^ As the recovery of the Milanese, 
was the favourite object of that monarch, he instantly 
renewed his claim to it ; and if he had supported his 

f Hist, de la Ville de Geneve, parSpon, ISmo, Utr. 1685, p. 99, 
Hist, de la Reformation de Suisse par Rouchat. Gen. 17S8, tom. iv^ 
p. £9^ tom. V. 816, &c. Mem. dc Bellajr, 181. 
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ptetensicHis by ordering the ^werful army quartered 
in Saroy to advance without4osinga moment towards 
Milan, he could hardly have failed to secure the im- 
portant point of possession. But Francis, who became 
less enterprising as he advanced in years, and who was 
overawed at some times into an excess of caution by 
the remembrance of his past misfortunes, endeavoured 
to establish his rights by negotiation, not by arms; 

and from a timid moderation, fatal in all 
great adairs, neglected to improve the fa- 
te that vourable opportunity which presented itself, 
duchy. Charles was more decisive in his operations, 
and, in quality of sovereign, took possession 
of the duchy, as a vacant fief of the empire. While 
Francis endeavoured to explain and assert his title to 
it by arguments and memorials, or employed various 
arts in order to reconcile -the Italian powers to the 
thoughts of his regaining footing in Italy, his rival was 
silently takmg effectual steps to prevent it. The em- 
peror, however, was very careful not to discover too 
^ early an intention of this kind ; but seeming to admit 
' the equity of Francis’s claim, he appeared solicitous 
only about giving him possession iu such a manner as 
might not disturb the peace of Europe, or overturn the 
balance of power in Italy, which the politicians of that 
country were so desirous of preserving. By this arti- 
fice he deceived Francis, and gained so much confidence 
with the rest of Europe, that, almost without incurring 
any suspicion, he involved the affair m new difficulties, 
ana protracted the negotiations at pleasure. Sometimes 
he proposed to grant the investiture of Milan to the 
duke of Orleans, Francis’s second son, sotnetimes to 
^the duke of Angouleme, his third son ; as the views 
(and inclinations of the French court varied, he trans- 
jferred his choice alternately from the one to the other 
Iwith such profound and well-conducted dissimulation, 
Ithat neither Francis nor his ministers seem to have pe- 
netrated his real intention; and all military operations 
^ere entirely suspended, as if nothing had remained 
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but to enter quietly into possession of what they de- 
manded. 

Daring the interval of leisure gained in this 
Chad's Charles^ on his return from Tunis, 

preparations assembled the states both of Sicily and Na- 
for war. pies, and as they thought tliemselves greatly 
honoured by the presence of their sovereign, 
and were no less pleased with the apparent disinterest- 
edness of his expedition into Africa, than dazzled by 
the success which had attended his arms, he prevailed 
on them to vote him such liberal subsidies as were sel- 


dom granted in that age. This enabled him to recruit 
his veteran troops, to levy a body of Germans, and to 
take every other proper precaution for executing or 
supporting the measures on which he had determined. 
Bellay, the French envoy in Germany, having disco- 
vered the intention of raising troops in that country, 
notwithstanding all the pretexts employed in order to 
conceal it, first alarmed his master with this evidept 
proof of the emperor's insincerity.^ But Francis w^ 
so possessed at that time with the rage of negotiationx 
in all the artifices and refinements of which his rival fan 
surpassed him, that instead of beginning his military 
operations, and pushing them with vigour, or seizing 
the Milanese before the Imperial army was assembled, 
he satisfied himself with making new offers to the em- 
peror, in order to procure the investiture by his volun- 
tary deed. His offers were, indeed, so liberal and ad- 
vantageous, that if ever Charles had intended to grant 
his demand, he could not have rejected them witli de- 


cency. He dexterously eluded them by declaring, that, 
until he consulted the pope in person, he could not 
take his final resolution with regard to a point whic^ 
so nearly concerned the peace of Italy. By this eva^ 
Sion he gained some farther time for ripening the 
schemes which he had in view. r 

Theempe- emperor at last advanced towards 

ror«nter» Rome, and made his public entry into that 
s Mem. de Bellay, 19*. 
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. city with extraordinary pomp ; but it being 
Apnl 6. found necesaary to remove the ruins of an 
ancient tempie of Peace, in order to widen one of 
the streets through which the cavalcade had to pass, 
all the historians take notice of this trivial circum- 
stance, and they are fond to interpret it as an omen of 
the bloody war that followed. Charles, it is certain, 
had by this time banished all thoughts of peace ; and 
at last threw olF the mask with which he had so long 
covered his designs from the court of France, by a de- 
claration of hts sentiments no less singular than expli- 
cit. The French ambassadors having, in their master's 
name, demanded a definitive reply to his propositions 
concerning the investiture of Milan, Charles promised 
to give it next day in presence of the pope and cardi- 
nals assembled in full consistory. These being ac- 
cordingly met, and all the foreign ambassa- 
bvect”vc^ dors invited to attend, the emperor stood up, 
against addressing himself to the pope, expa- 

francis. tiated for some time on the sincerity of his 
/ own wishes for the peace of Christendom, as 

/well as his abhorrence of war, the miseries of which he 
' enumerated at great length, with studied and elaborate 
oratory ; he complained that all his endeavours to pre- 
serve the tranquillity of Europe had hitherto been de- 
feated by the restless and unjust ambition of the French 
king; that even diinng his minority he had proofs of 
the unfriendly and hostile intentions of that monarch ; 
that afterward he had openly attempted to wrest from 
him the Imperial crown which belonged to him by a 
title no less just than natural ; that he had next invaded 
bis kingdom of Navarre ; that not satisfied with this, 
had attacked his territories as well as those of his 
|Mhes both in Italy and the Low Coantnes ; that when 
me valour of the Imperial troops, rendered irresistible 
|)y the protection of the Almighty, had checked his 
wrogress, ruined his armies, and seized his person, he 
continued to pursue by deceit what he had undertaken 
jith injustice ; that he had violated every article in the 
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treaty of Madrid* to whicK he owed his liberty* and as 
soon as he returned to his dominions took measures 
for rekindling the war which that pacification had hap- 
pily extinguished; that when new misfortui^ com-, 
pelled him to sue again for peace at Cambray* he con- 
cluded and observed it with equal insincerity ; that soon 
after he had formed dangerous connexions with the he- 
retical princes in Germany, and incited them to disturb 
the tranquillity of the empire ; that now he had dnven 
the duke of Savoy, a prince married to a sister of the 
empress, and joined in close alliance with Spain, out 
of the greater part of his ten i tones ; that after injuries 
so often repeated, and amidst so many sources of dis- 
cord, all hope of amity or concord became desperate; 
and though he himself was still willing to grant the in- 
vestiture of Milan to one of the princes of France, there 
was little probability of that event taking place, as 
Francis, on the one hand, would not consent to what 
was necessary for securing the tranquillity of Europe* 
nor* on the other* could he think it reasonable or safe 
to give a rival the unconditional possession of all that 
he demanded. ** Let us not, however*’’ added he* 
** continue wantonly to shed the blood of 
biro to" m* lunocent subjects ; let us decide the 
g!”combat quarrel man to man, with what* arms he 
pleases to choose, m our shirts, on an island, 
a bridge, or aboard a galley moored m a river ; let the 
duchy of Burgundy be pat in deposit on his part* and 
that of Milan on mine ; these shall be the prize of the 
conqueror; and after that, let the united forces of 
Germany, Spain, and France, be employed to humble 
the power of the Turk, and to extirpate heresy out of 
Christendom. But if he, by declining tbis method of 
terminating our differences, renders war inevitablei 
nothing shall divert me from prosecuting it to such exW 
treinity* as shall reduce one of us to be the poore^ 
gentleman in his own dominions. Nor do I fear th^ 
u will be on me this misfortune shall fall ; I enter upon 
action yrith the fairest prospect of success ^ the justuce 
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of my cause, tbe union of xny subjects, the number and 
valour of my troops, the experience and fidelity of xny 
generals, all combine to ensure it. Of all these advan- 
tages fke king of France is destitute ; and were my 
jesourcls no more certain, and my hopes of victory no 
better founded than his, I would instantly throw my- 
self at his feet, and with folded hands, and a rope about 
my neck, implore his mercy."** 

This long harangue the emperor delivered with an 
elevated voice, a haughty tone, and the greatest vehe- 
mence of expression and gesture. The French ambas- 
sadors, who did not fully comprehend his meaning, as 
he spoke in the Spanish tongue, were totally discon- 
certed, and at a loss how they should answer such an 
unexpected invective : when one of them began to vin- 
dicate his master's conduct, Charles interposed abrupt- 
ly, and would not permit him to proceed. The pope, 
without entering into any particular detail, satisfied 
himself with a short but pathetic recommendation of 
peace, together with an offer of employing his sincere 
endeavours in order to procure that blessing to Chris- 
tendom ; and the assembly broke up m the greatest 
astonishment at the extraordinary scene which had 
been exhibited. In no part of his conduct, indeed, 
did Charles ever deviate so widely from his general 
character. Instead of that prudent recol- 
The mo- _ lectiOD, that composed and regular deport- 
wsh* **€0*” strictly attentive to decorum, and 

sure.”***' so admirably adapted to conceal his own 
passions, for which he was at all other times 
conspicuous, he appears on this occasion before one of 
the most august assemblies iu Europe, boasting of his 
own power and exploits with insolence; inveighing 
mgainst his enemy with indecency; and challenging 
Aim to combat with an ostentatious valour, more be- 
coming a champion in romance, than the first monarch 
im Christendom. But the well-known and powerful 
pperarion of continued prosperity, as well as of exag- 
^ Bellay, 199. Sandov. Hisi. del Emper. ti. 926. 
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gerated praise^ even upon the firmest minds, sufficiently 
accounts for this seeming inconsistency. After having 
compelled Solyman to retreat, and having stripped 
Barbarossa of a kingdom, Charles began to consider 
his arms as invincible. He had been entertained, ever 
since his return from Afnca, with repeated scenes of 
triumphs and public rejoicings ; the orators and poets 
of Italy, the most elegant at that time in Europe, had 
exhausted their genius in panegyric on his conduct and 
merit, id which the astrologers added magnificent 
promises of a more splendid fortune still in store. In- 
toxicated with all these, he forgot his usual reserve 
and moderation, and was unable to restrain this extra- 
vagant sally of vanity, which became the more remark- 
able, by being both so uncommon and so public. 

He himself seems to have been immediately sensible 
of the impropriety of his behaviour, and when the 
French ambassadors demanded next day a more clear 
explanation of what he had said concerning the com- 
bat, he told them that they were not to consider his 
proposal as a formal challenge to their master, but as 
an expedient for preventing bloodshed; he endeavoured 
to soften several expressions in his discourse ; and spoke 
in terms full of respect towards Francis. But though 
this slight apology was far from being sufficient to re- 
move the offence which had been given, Fiancis, by an 
unaccountable infatuation, continued to negotiate, as if 
it had still been possible to bring their differences to a 
penod by an amicable composition. Charles finding 
him so eager to run into the snare, favoured the decep- 
tion, and by seeming to listen to his proposals, gained 
farther time to prepare for the execution of his own 
designs.* 

At last the Imperial army assembled on 
Charles frontiers of the Milanese, to the amount 
Frwce! thousand foot, and ten thousand 

horse, while that of France encamped near 
Vercelli in Piedmont, being greatly inferior in number, 
Mem. de Bellay, 205, &c. 
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and weakened by the departure of a body of Swissr 
whom Charles artfully persuaded the Popish cantos to 
recall, that they might not serve against the duke of 
Savoy, their ancient ally. The French general, not 
danngto nsk a battle, retired as soon as the Impe- 
g nalists advanced. The emperor put himself 
^ ' at the head of his forces, which the marquis 
del Guasto, the duke of Alva, and Feidinand de Gon.- 
zago, commanded under him, though the supreme di- 
rection of the whole was committed to Antonio de 
Leyva, whose abilities and experience justly entitled 
him to that distinction. Charles soon discovered his 
intention not to confine his operations to the recovery 
of Piedmont and Savoy, but to push forward and en- 
vade the southern provinces of France. This scheme 
he had long meditated, and had long been taking mea- 
sures for executing it with such vigour as might ensure 
success. He had remitted large sums to his sister, the 
governess of the Low Countries, and to his brother, the 
king of the Romans, instructing them to levy all the 
forces in their power, in order to form two separate 
bodies, the one to enter France on the side of Picardy, 
the other on the side of Champagne ; while he, with the 
main army, fell upon the opposite frontier of the king- 
dom. Trusting to these vast preparations, he thought 
it impossible that Francis could resist so many unex- 
pected attacks on such different quarters ; and began 
his enterprise with such confidence of its happy issue, 
that he desired Jovius, the histonan, to make a large 
provision of paper sufficient to record the victories 
which he was going to obtain. 

His ministers and generals, instead of entertaining the 
, same sanguine hopes, represented to him, in the strong- 
est terms, the danger of leading his troops so far from 
his own territories, to such a distance from his maga- 
zines, and into provinces which did not yield sufficient 
subsistence for their own inhabitants They entreated 
him to consider the inexhaustible resources of France 
^ in maintaining a defensive war, and the active zeal with 
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Dibich a gallant nobilitj would serve a prince whom 
they loved, in repelling the enemies of their country ; 
they recalled to his remembrance the fatal miscarriage 
of Bourbon and Pescara, when they ventured upon the 
same enterprise under circumstances which seemed as 
certain to promise success ; the marquis del Guasto, in 
particular, fell on his knees, and conjured him to aban- 
don the undertaking as desperate. But many circum- 
stances combined in leading Charles to disregard all 
their remonstrances. He could seldom be brought, on 
any occasion, to depart from a resolution which he had 
once taken ; be was too apt to underrate and despise 
the talents of bis rival the king of France, because they 
differed so widely from his own; he was blinded by the 
presumption which accompanies prosperity, and relied, 
perhaps, in some degree, on the prophecies which pre- 
dicted the increase of his own grandeur. He not only 
adhered obstinately to his own plan, but determined to 
advance towards France without waiting for the reduc- 
tion of any part of Piedmont, except such towns as 
were absolutely necessary for preserving his communi- 
cation With the Milanese. 

Hecovers 1'he marquis de Sal aces, to whom Francis 
part of the had intrusted the command of a small body 
duke of of troops left for the defence of Piedmont, 
domniLs rendered this more easy than Charles had 
any reason to expect. That nobleman, 
educated in the court of France, distinguished by con- 
tinual marks of the king’s favour, and honoured so 
lately with a charge of such impoitance, suddenly, 
and without any provocation or pretext of disgust, ret 
volted from his benefactor. His motives to this trea4 
cherous action were as childish as the deed itself was\ 
base. Being strongly possessed with a superstitious! 
faith in divination and astrology, he believed with full! 
assurance that the fatal period of the French natioiJ 
was at hand ; that on its rums the emperor would es4 
tablish a universal monarchy; that therefore he ougbu 
to follow the dictates of prudence, m attaching himselv 

K 
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to his rising fortune, and could incur no blame for de- 
serting a prince whom Heaven had devoted to destruc- 
tion. His treason became still more odious, by his 
employing that very authority with which Francis had 
invested him, m order to open the kingdom to his 
enemies. Whatever measures were proposed or un- 
dertaken by the officers under his command for the 
defence of their conquests, he rejected or defeated. 
Whatever property belonged to himself, as commander 
in chief, to provide or perform for that purpose, be 
totally neglected. In this manner he rendered towns, 
even of tbegieatest consequence, untenable, by leaving 
them destitute either of provisions, or ammunition, or, 
artillery, or a sufficient garrison; and the Imperialists 
must have reduced Piedmont in as short a time as was 
necessary to march through it, if Montpezat, the go- 
vernor of Fossano, had not, by an extraordinary e&rt 
of courage and military conduct, detained them almost 
a month before that luconsiderable place. 

Francis’s mentonous and seasonable ser- 

plan for the Vice, he gained his master sufficient time for 
defence of assembling his forces, and for concerting a 
bis kingdom, gygtem of defence against a danger which he 
now saw to be inevitable. Francis fixed upon the only 
proper and effectual plan for defeating the invasion of 
a powerful enemy ; and his prudence in choosing this 
plan, as well as his perseverance m executing it, de- 
serves the greater praise, as it was equally contrary to 
his owu natural temper, and to the genius of the French 
nation. He determined to remain altogether upon the 
defensive ; never to hazard a battle, or even a great 
jskirmish, without certainty of success ; to fortify his 
/camps in a regular manner ; to throw garrisons only 
[into towns of great strength; to deprive the enemy of 
r subsistence, by laying waste the country before them ; 

^ and to save the whole kingdom, by sacrificing one of 
'Intrusts provinces. The execution of this plan 

^Montnio- be committed entirely to the marechal 

k Bellay, a, «46, b. 
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rency witli Montmorency, who was the author of it ; a 
the execu- man wonderfully fitted by nature for such a 
tiQiiofiu trust. Haup^hty, severe, confident in his 
own abilities, and despising those of other men; inca- 
pable of being diverted from any resolution by remon- 
strances or entreaties ; and, in prosecuting any scheme, 
regardless alike of love or of pity. 

Montmorency made choice of a strong 
Sn^Tat camp under the walls of Avignon, at the 
AviiTiioii. confluence of the Rhone and the Durance, 
one of which plentifully supplied his troops 
with all necessaries from the inland provinces, and the 
other covered his camp on that side where it was most 
probable the enemy would approach. He laboured 
with unwearied industry to render the fortifications of 
this camp impregnable, and assembled there a consi- 
derable army, though greatly inferior to that of the 
enemy ; while the king with another body of troops 
encamped at Valence, higher up the Rhone. Mar- 
seilles and Arles were the only towns he thought it 
necessary to defend ; the former, in order to retain 
the command of the sea ; the latter, as the barrier of 
the province of Languedoc ; and each of these he fur- 
nished with numeious ganisons of his best troops, 
commanded by officers on whose fidelity and valour 
he could rely. The inhabitants of the other towns, as 
well as of the open country, were compelled to abandon 
their houses, and were conducted to the mountains, to 
the camp of Avignon, or to the inland provinces The 
fortifications of such places as might have afforded 
shelter or defence to the enemy, were thrown down. 
Corn, forage, and provisions of every kind, were carried 
away or destroyed ; all the mills and ovens were ruined, 
and the wells filled up or rendered useless. The 
vastation extended from the Alps to Marseilles, and 
from the sea to the confines of Daiiphine ; nor doe.s j 
history afford any instance among civilized nations, iq i 
which this cruel expedient for public safety w^ 
empidyed with the same rigour. 
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At length the emperor arrived with the 
Mtm * of his army on the frontiers of Provence, 

Prorence. possessed with confidence 

of success, that during a few days, when he 
was obliged to halt until the rest of his troops came 
up, he began to divide his future conquests among his 
officers ; and as a new incitement to serve him with 


zeal, gave them liberal promises of offices, lands, and 
honours in France.* The face of desolation, however, 
which presented itself to him, when he entered the 
country, began to damp his hopes ; and convinced him 
that a monarch, who, in order to distress an enemy, 
had voluntarily ruined one of his richest provmces, 
would defend the rest with desperate obstinacy. Nor 
was along before he became sensible that Francis’s plan 
of defence was as prudent as it appeared to be extraor- 
dinary. His fleet, on which Charles chiefly depended 
for subsistence, was prevented for some time by con- 
trary winds, and other accidents to which navsd ope*- 
rations are subject, from approaching the French coast; 
even aftei its arrival, it afforded at best a precarious 
and scanty supply to such a numerous body of troops 
nothing was to be found m the country itself for their 
support; nor could they draw any considerable aid 
from the'dominions of the duke of Savoy, exhausted 
already by maintaining two great armies. The em- 
peror was no less embarrassed how to employ than 
how to subsist his forces ; for though he was now m 
possession of almost an entire province, he could' not 
be said to have the command of it, while he held only 
defenceless towns ; and while the French, besides 
their camp at Avignon, continued masters of Mar- 
,seilles and Arles. At first he thought of attacking the 
^amp, and of terminating the war by one decisive blow; 
but skilful officers, who were appointed to view it, de- 



clared th& attempt to be utterly impractica- 
ble. He then gave orders to invest Marseilles 
and Arles, hoping that the French would 


1 Retlay, 266, a. b Sanduv. \u 231. 
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quit their advantageous post in order to relieve 
them ; but Montmorency, adhering firmly to his plan, 
remained immoveable at Avignon, and the Impe- 
rialists met vyitb such a warm reception from the gar- 
risons of both towns, that they relinquished their en- 
terprises with loss and disgrace. As a last effort, the 
emperor advanced once more towards Avignon, though 
with an army harassed by the perpetual incursions of 
small parties of the French light troops, weakened by 
diseases, and dispirited by disasters, which seemed the 
more intolerable, because they were unexpected. 

During these operations, Montmorency 
found himself exposed to greater danger 
from his own troops than from the enemy ; 
and their inconsiderate valour went near to 
have precipitated the kingdom into those 
calamities, which he with such industry and 
caution had endeavoured to avoid. Unaccustomed to 
behold an enemy ravaging their country almost without 
control ; impatient of such long inaction ; unacquainted 
with the slow and remote, but certain effects of Mont- 
morency’s system of defence ; the French wished for 
a battle with no less ardour than the Imperialists. They 
considered the conduct of their general as disgrace 
to their country. His caution they imputed to timidity ; 
his circumspection to want of spirit ; and the constancy 
with which he pursued his plan, to obstinacy or pride. 
These reflections, whispered at first among the soldiers 
and subalterns, were adopted, by degrees, by officers 
of higher rank ; and as many of them envied Mont- 
morency’s favour with the king, and more were dis- 
satisfied with his harsh disgusting manner, the dis-t 
content soon became great in his camp, which wasi 
filled with general murmurings, and almost open com-J 
plaints against his measures. Montmorency, on whoml 
the sentiments of his own troops made as little imprest 
Sion as the insults of the enemy, adhered steadily tel 
his system; though, in order to reconcile the army tel 
his maxims, no less contrary to the gemus of the nationj 


Montmo- 
rency's for- 
titude in 
adhering 
to Ins plan 
of defence. 
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than to the ideas of among undisciplined troops, 
he assumed an unusual affability in his deportment, 
and often explained, with great condescension, the 
motives of his conduct, the advantages which had al- 
ready resulted from it, and the certain success with 
which It would be attended. At last Francis joined 
his army at Avignon, which, having received several 
reinforcements, he now considered as of strength suf- 
ficient to face the enemy. As he had put no small 
constraint upon himself, in consenting that his troops 
should remain so long upon the defensive, it can hardly 
1 be doubted but that his fondness foi what was daring 
and splendid, added to the impatience both of officers 
and soldiers, would at last have overruled Montmo- 
rency's salutary caution.® 

Happily the retreat of the enemy deliver- 
The retreat ed the kingdom from the danger which any 
SliMdition resolution might have occasioned, 
of The emperor, after spending two inglonous 

penal army, months in Provence, without having per- 
formed any thing suitable to his vast pre- 
parations, or that could justify the confidence with 
which be had boasted of his own power, found that, 
besides ^ntonio de Leyva, and other officers of dis- 
tinction, h€ had lost one-half of his troops by diseases, 
or by famine ; and[ that the rest were in no condition 
to struggle any longer with calamities, by which so 
many of thmr companions had perished. Necessity, 
therefore, extorted from him orders to retire; and 
though he was some time in motion before the French 
suspected his intention, a body of light troops, assisted 
by crowds of peasants, eager to be revenged on those 
^ho had brought such desolation on their country, 
Ihung upon the rear of the Imperialists, and by seizing 
tevery favourable opportunity of attacking them, threw 
fhem often into confusion. The road by which they 
fled, for they pursued their march with such disorder 
l^nd precipitation, that it scarcely deserves the name of 
B Mem. de Be]iaj,S69, £rc. SIS, &c. 
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a retreat^ was strewed with arms or baggage, which ia 
their hurry and trepidation they had abandoned, and 
covered with the sick, the wounded, and the dead; 
insomuch, that Martin Beilay, an eye-witness of dieir 
calamities, endeavours to give his readers some idea of 
them, by comparing their miseries to those which the 
Jews sujfered from the victorious and destructive arms 
of the Romans.'^ It Montmorency, at this critical mo- 
ment, had advanced with all his forces, nothing could 
have saved the whole Imperial army from utter rum. 
But that general, by standing so long and so obsti- 
nately on the defensive, had become cautious to excess ; 
his mind, tenacious of any bent it had once taken, 
could not assume a contrary one as suddenly as the 
change of circumstances required; and he still con- 
tinued ^to repeat his favourite maxims, that it was more 
prudent to allow the lion to escape, than to dnve him 
to despair, and that a bridge of gold should be made 
for a retreating enemy. 

The emperor, having conducted the shattered re- 
mains of his troops to the frontiers of Milan, and ap- 
pointed the marquis del Guasto to succeed Leyva in 
the government of that duchy, set out for Genoa. As 
he could not bear to expose himself to the scorn of the 
Italians, after such a sad reverse of fortune*; and did 
not choose, under his present circumstances, to re- 
visit those cities through which he had so lately pass- 
ed intnumph for one conquest, and m Certain expec- 

-- , tation of another, he embarked direcUy for 

November, ^ 

, Nor was the progress of his arms on the 

Pica^* opposite frontier of France such as to alle- 
“ y' viate, m any degree, the losses which hej 
ha4 sustained m Provence. Beilay, by his address 
and intrigues, had prevailed on so many of the Germafl 
pnnces to withdraw the contingent of troops whicS 
they had furnished to the king of the Romans, that h| 

« Mem. do Betlay, 316. Sandov Hist del Emper. ii* 

P Jovii Histor. hb. xxx7. p. 174, &Ck 
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Tras obliged to lay aside all thoughts of his intended 
irruption into Champagne. Though a powerful army 
levied in the Low Countries entered Picardy, which 
they found but feebly guarded, while the strength of 
the kingdom was drawn towards the south ; yet the 
nobility, takmg arms with their usual alacrity, supplied 
by their spirit the defects of the king's preparations, 
and defended Peronne, and other towns which were 
attacked, with such vigour, as obliged the enemy to 
retire, without making any conquest of importance.^ 
Thus Francis, by the prudence of his own measures, 
and by the union and valour of his subjects, rendered 
abortive those vast efforts in which his rival had al- 
most exhausted his whole force. As this humbled the 
emperor's arrogance no less than it checked his power, 
he was mortified more sensibly on this occasion than 
on any other, during the course of the long contests 
between him and the French monarch. 


Death of 
the daa* 
pliin. 


One circumstance alone imbittered the 
joy with which the success of the campaign 
inspired Francis. That was the death of 
the dauphin, his eldest son, a princeof great 


hopes, and extremely beloved by the people on ac- 
count of his resemblance to his father. 
t^piMson happening suddenly, was imputed to 

poison, not only by the vulgar, fond of as- 
cribing the death of illustrious personages to extraordi- 
nary causes, but by the king and his ministers. The 
count de Montecuculi, an Italian nobleman, cup-bearer 


to the dauphin, being seized on suspicion and put to 
the torture, openly charged the Imperial generals, 
Gonzago and Leyva, with having instigated him to the 
x;ommission of that crime ; he even threw out some in- 


direct and obscure accusations against the emperor 
%imself. At a time when all France was exasperated 
the utmost against Charles, this uncertain and ex- 
torted char^ was considered as an incontestible proof 
guilt ; while the confidence with which both he and 


n !\Ieni. d« Bellay, 318, Ac. 
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his officers asserted their own innocence, tog^ether with 
the indignation, as well as horror, which they ex- 
pressed on their being supposed capable of such a de« 
te9table action, were little ^attended to, and less re- 
garded.' It IS evident, however, that the emperor 
could have no inducement to perpetrate such a crime, 
as Francis was still in the vigour of life himself, and 
had two sons beside the dauphin grown up almost to 
the age of manhood. That single consideration, with- 
out mentioning the emperor’s general character, un- 
blemished by the imputation of any deed resembling 
this m atrocity, is more than sufficient to counter- 
balance the weight of a dubious testimony uttered 
during the anguish of torture.^ According to the most 
unprejudiced historians, the dauphin’s death was occa- 
sioned by his having drank too freely of cold water 
after ovei heating himself at tennis; and this account, 
as it is the most simple, is likewise the most credible 
But if his days were cut short by poison, it is not im- 
probable that the emperor conjectured rightly, when he 
affirmed that it had been administered by the direction 
of Catherine of Medici, m order to secure the crown 
to the duke of Orleans, her husband.^ The advantages 
resulting to her by the dauphin’s death were obvious 
as well as great ; nor did her boundless aitd daring 
ambition ever recoil from any action necessary towards 
attaining the objects which she had in view. 

Next year opened with a transaction very 
Dec^of hut so incapable of producing 

the parlia- effect* l^hat it would not deserve to be 
ment of mentioned, if it were not a striking proof of 
Fans the personal animosity which mingled itself 
against the Jq hostilities between Charles and 

emperor. Fraucis, and which often betrayed them intol 
such indecencies towards each other, as lessened the! 
dignity of both. Francis, accompanied by the peer J 
and princes of the blood, having taken his seat in thq 

' lllem. de Bellay, ^9. ■ Sandov Hist, del Emper. ii. 931. 

* Vera y Zuniga Vida de Carlo V. p. 75. 
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parliament of Paris with the usual solemnities, the ad- 
vocate-general appeared; and after accusing Charles 
of Austria (for so he affected to call the emperor) of 
having violated the treaty of Cambray, by which Jie 
was absolved from the homage due to the crown of 
France for the counties of Artois and Flanders, in- 
sisted that this treaty being now void, he was still to 
be considered as a vassal of the crown, and by conse- 
quence had been guilty of rebellion m taking arms 
against his sovereign ; and therefore he demanded 
that Charles should be summoned to appear in person, 
or by his counsel, before the parliament of Paris, his 
legal judges, to answer for this cnme. The request 
was granted; a herald repaired to the frontiers of 
Picardy, and summoned him with the accustomed 
formalities to appear against a day prefixed. That 
term being expired, and no person appearing in his 
name, the parliament gave judgment, “ That Charles 
of Austria had forfeited by rebellion and contumacy 
those fiefs; declared Flanders and Artois to be re- 
united to the crown of France;" and ordered their de- 
cree for this purpose to be published by sound of trum- 
pet on the frontiers of these provinces." 

^ Soon after this vain display of his resen t- 

Campaign rather than of his power, Francis 

the^Low marched towards the Low Countries, as if 

Countries, he had intended to execute the sentence 

^ which his parliament had pronounced, and 

^ * to seize those territories which it had award- 


ed to him. As the queen of Hungary, to whom her 
brother the emperor had committed the government of 
that part of his dominions, was not prepared for so early 
.vk campaign, he at first made some progress, and took 
mseveral towns of importance. But being obliged soon 
Srto leave his army, in order to superintend the other 
^(operations of war, the Flemings, having assembled a 
Imumerous army, not only recovered most of the places 
° Lettres et Memoires d’Etaf, par Ribier, 3 tom. Blots, 1666, 
j 'om. 1 . p. 1. 
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which they had lost, but began to make conquests in 
their turn. At last they invested Terouenne ; and the 
duke of Orleans, now dauphin by the death of his bro- 
ther, and Montmorency, whom Francis had honoured 
with the constable’s sword, as the reward of his great 
services during the former campaign, determined to 
hazard a battle in order to relieve it. While 
they were advancing for this purpose, and 
arcM there , Within a few miles of the enemy, they were 
stopped short by the arrival of a herald from 
the queen of Hungary, acquainting him that a sus- 
pension of arms was now agreed upon. 

This unexpected event was owing to the zealous en- 
deavours of the two sisters, the queens of France and 
of Hungary, who had long laboured to reconcile the 
contending monarchs. The war m the Netherlands 
had laid waste the frontier provinces of both countries, 
without any real advantage to either. The French 
and Flemings equally regretted the interruption of 
their commerce, which was beneficial to both. Charles 
as well as Francis, who had each strained to the ut- 
most m order to support the vast operations of the 
former campaign, found that they could not now keep 
armies on foot in this quarter, without weakening their 
operations in Piedmont, where both wished* to push 
Jul ' so greatest vigour. All these 

“ ^ ' circumstances facilitated the negotiations of 

the two queens ; a truce was concluded, to continue m 
force for ten months, but it extended no farther than 
the Low Countries * 

In Piedmont the war was still prosecuted 
p"d”o t animosity; and though neither., 

le mon Francis could make the power.^' 

ful efforts to which this animosity prompted them, theyr 
continued to exert themselves like combatants, whose j 
rancour remains after their strength is exhausted, i 
Towns were alternately lost and retaken ; skiimisheai 
were fought every day; and much blood was shedJ 
X Memoirei de Kibier, 56. 
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Without any action that gave a decided Buperiority to 
either side. At last the two queens, determining not 
to leave unfinished the good work which they hw be- 
gun, prevailed, by their importunate solicitations, the 
one on her brother, the other on her husband, to coz^ 
sent also to a truce in Piedmont for three months. 
The conditions of it were, That each should keep pos- 
session of what was in his hands, and after leaving gar- 
nsons m the towns, should withdraw his army out of 
the province; and that plenipotentiaries should be 
appointed to adjust all matters in dispute by a final 
treaty.^ 

The powerful motives which mclined both 
princes to this accommodation have been 
often mentioned. The expenses of the war 
had far exceeded the sums which their revennes were 


capable of supplying, nor durst they venture upon any 
great addition to the impositions then established, as 
subjects had not yet learned to bear with patience the 
immense burdens to which they have become accus- 
tomed in modern times. The emperor, in particular, 
though he had contracted debts which, in that age, ap- 
peared prodigious,* had it not in his power to pay the 
large arrears long due to his army. At the same time, 
he had no prospect of deriving any aid, in money or 
men, either from the pope or Venetians, though he had 
employed promises and threats alternately in order to 
procure it. But he found the former not only fixed 
in his resolution of adhering steadily to the neutrality 
which he bad always declared to be suitable to hi's 


character, but passionately desirous of bringing about 
I a peace. He perceived that the latter were still in- 
< Jtent on their ancient object of holding the balance 
i^ven between the rivals, and solicitous not to throw too 
fereat a weight into either scale. 

which What made a deeper impression on Charles 
than all these, was the dread of the Turkish 
^ihance arms, which, by bis league with Solyman, 
J Memoirei d« Itibier, 69. > Rihicr, i. 994. 
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Francis had drawn upon him.^ Though Fran- 
CIS, without the assistance of a single ally, 
had a war to maintain against an enemy 
greatly superior in power to himself^ yet so 
great was the horror of Christians, in that 
age, at any union with infidels, which they 
considered not only as dishonourable but profane, 
that it was long before he could be brought to arail 
himself of the obvious advantages resulting from such 
a confederacy. Necessity at last surmounted his deli- 
cacy and scruples. Towards the close of the preceding 
year. La Forest, a secret agent at the Ottoman Porte, 
had concluded a treaty with the sultan, whereby Soly- 
man engaged to invade the kingdom of Naples during 
the next campaign, and to attack the king of the Ro- 
mans m Hungary with a powerful army, while Francis 
undertook to enter the Milanese at the same time with 
a proper force. Solyman had punctually performed 
what was incumbent on him. Barbarossa, with a great 
fleet, appeared on the coast of Naples ; filled that king- 
dom, from which all the troops had been drawn to- 
wards Piedmont, with consternation ; landed without 
resistance near Taranto; obliged Castro, a place of 
some strength, to surrender ; plundered the adjacent 
country, and was taking measures for securing and ex- 
tending his conquests, when the unexpected arrival of 
Doria, together with the pope’s galleys, and a squadron 
of the Venetian fleet, made it prudent for him to retire. 
In Hungary the progress of the Turks was more for- 
midable. &f ahmet, tiieir general, after gaining several 
small advantages, defeated the Germans in a great 
battle at Essek on the Drave.^ Happily for Christen- 
dom, it was not in Francis’s power to execute withn 
equal exactness what he had stipulated ; nor could he 
assemble/ at this juncture, an army strong enough to 
penetrate into the Milanese. By this he failed in re- 
covering possession of that duchy ; and Italy was not^, 
only saved from the calamities of a new war, but from 
' Istaankeffi Hist. Hung Ub. xui. p. 139. 
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feeljDg the desolating rage of the Tuikish arms, as an 
addition ko all that it had suffered.^ As the emperor 
knew that he could not long resist the efforts of two 
such powerful confederates, nor could expect that the 
same fortunate accidents would concur a second tin^ 
to deliver Naples, and to preserve the Milanese ; as he 
foresaw, that the Italian states would not only tax him 
loudly with insatiable ambition, but might even turn 
their arms against him, if he should be so regardless of 
their danger as obstinately to protract the war, he 
thought it necessary, botli for his safety and reputation, 
to give his consent to a truce. Nor was Francis wil- 
ling to sustain all the blame of obstructing the re-esta- 
bhshment of tranquillity^ or to expose himself on that ac- 
count to die danger of being deserted by the Swiss and 
other foreigners in his service. He even began to ap- 
prehend that his own subjects would serve him coldly, 
if, by contributmg to aggrandize the power of the mo- 
dels, which it was his duty, and had been the ambition 
of his ancestors, to depress, he continued to act in di- 
rect opposition to all the principles which ought to m- 
fluenoe a monarch distinguished by the title of Most 
Christian King, He chose, for all these reasons, lather 
to run the risk of disobliging his new ally, the sultan, 
than, by*an unseasonable adherence to the treaty with 
him, to forfeit what was of greater consequence. 


. But though both parties consented to a 
a plenipotentiaries found insuperable 

peace be- diHiculties in settling the articles of a dedni- 

^een live treaty. Each of the monarchs, with the 

Cities arrogance of a conqueror, aimed at giving 
aaaFran- Other; and neither would so far 

acknowledge his inferiority, as to sacrifice 
IWy point of honour, or to relinquish any matter of 
mght; so that the plenipotentiaries spent the time in 
klong and fruitless negotiations, and separated after 
«^"£igreeiag to prolong the truce for a few months. 

The pope, however, did not despair of accomplish- 


JoTii Hist lib. xzxv. p. 183. 
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mg a point in which the plenipotentiaries 
The pope had failed, and took upon himself the sole 
jhese^iT burden of negotiating a peace. To form 
persou. ^ confederacy capable of defending Christen- 
* dom from the formidable inroads of the Turk- 

ish arms and to concert effectual measures for the ex- 
tirpation of the Lutheran heresy, were two great objects 
which Paul had much at heart, and he considered the 
union of the emperor with the* king of France as an es- 
sential preliminary to both. To be the instrument of 
leconciling these contending monarcbs, whom his pre- 
decessors, by their interested and indecent intrigues, 
had so often embroiled, was a circumstance which 
could not fail of throwing distinguished lustre on his 
character and administration. Nor was he without 
hopes, that, while he pursued this laudable end, he 
might secure advantages to his own family, the aggran- 
dizing of which he did not neglect, tliough he aimed at 
it with a less audacious ambition than was common 
among the popes of that century. Influenced by these 
considerations, be proposed an interview between the 
two monarchs at Nice, and offered to repair thither in 
person, that he might act as mediator m composing all 
their differences. When a pontiff, of a venerable cha- 
racter, and of a very advanced age, was wilHng, from 
his zeal for peace, to undergo the fatigues of so long a 
journey, neither Charles nor Francis could with de- 
cency decline the interview. But though both came to 
the place of rendezvous, so great was the difficulty of 
adjusting the ceremonial, or such the remains of dis- 
trust and rancour on each side, that they refused t^ 
see one another, and every thing was transacted by thu 
intervention of the pop#, who visited them alternately^ 
With all his zeal and ingenuity he could not find out 
method of removing the obstacles which prevented » 
final accommodation, particularly those arising from thS 
possession of the Milanese ; nor was all the weight cl 
nis authority sufficient to overcome the obstinate pen 
severance of either monarch in asserting his own claims^ 
h 2 
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A trace for At last, that he might not seem to have 
ten years laboured altogether without effect, he pre- 
cowfaded yailed OH them to sign a truce for ten years, 
JuMis condition with the former, 

that each should retain what was now in his 


possession, and in the mean time should send ambas- 
sadors to Rome, to discuss their pretensions at leisure^*^ 
Thus ended a war of no long continuance, but very 
extensive in its operations, and in which both parties 
exerted their utmost strength. Though Francis failed 
in the object that he had principally in view — the reco- 
very of the Milanese — he acquired, nevertheless, grea^ 
reputation by the wisdom of his measures, as well as 
the success of his arms, m repelling a formidable inva^ 
sion ; and by keeping possession of one half of the duke 
of Savoy's dominions, he added no inconsiderable ac^- 
cession of strength to his kingdom. Whereas Charles, 
repulsed and baffled, after having boasted so arrogautly 
of victory, purchased an inglorious truce, by sacrificing 
an ally who had rashly confided too much in his friend- 
ship and power. The unfortunate duke murmured, 
complained, and remonstrated against a treaty so much 
to his disadvantage, but in vain ; he had no means of 
redress, and was obliged to submit. Of all his do- 
minions, ‘Nice, with its dependencies, was the only cor- 
ner of which he himself kept possession. He saw the 
rest divided between a powerful invader and the ally to 
whose protection he had trusted, while be remained a 
sad monument of the imprudence of weak princes, who, 
by taking part in the quarrel of mighty neighbours, be- 


, ^ween whom they happen to be situated, are crushed 
^nd overwhelmed in the shock. 

H j . A few days after signing the treaty of 

i^etwcen^ truce, the emperor set sail for Barcelona, 
^^harlea but was driven by contrary wmds to the 
^Mid Francis island of St. Margaret on the coast of Pro- 


^ c Becueil des Traites, li. SIO Relatione del Nicolo Tiepolo 
I’Aboeamento di Niasa, chec Pa Mont Corps Diplomat par. ii. 
p. 174. 
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at Aigoes- vence. When Francis, who happened to be 
mortea. distant, heard of this, he considered 

it as an office of civility to invite him to take shelter in 
his dominions, and proposed a personal interview with 
him at Aigues-mortes. The emperor, who would not 
be outdone by his rival in complaisance, instantly re- 
paired thither. As soon as he cast anchor in the road, 
Francis, without waiting to settle any point of ceremony, 
but relying implicitly on the emperor’s honour for his 
security, visited him on board his galley, and was re- 
ceived and entertained with the warmest demonstrations 
of esteem and affection. Next day the emperor repaid 
the conBdence which the king had placed m him. He 
landed at Aigues-mortes with as little precaution, and 
met with a reception equally cordial. He remained on 
shore during the night, and in both visits the two mo- 
narch s vied with each other in expressions of respect 
and friendship.*^ Afler twenty years of open hostilities, 
or of secret enmity ; after so many injuries reciprocally 
indicted or endured ; after having formally given the 
lie, and challenged one another to single combat; after 
the emperor had inveighed so publicly against Francis 
as a prince vqj^ of honour or integrity ; and after Francis 
had accused him of being accessary to the murder of his 
eldest son, such an interview appears altogether singular 
and even unnatural. But the history of these monarchs 
abounds with such surprising transitions. From im- 
placable hatred they appeared to pass, in a moment, to 
the most cordial reconcilement; from suspicion and dis- 
trust to perfect confidence; and from practising all the 
dark arts of a deceitful policy, they could assume, of 
sudden, the liberal and open manners of two gallar^ 
gentlemen. 4 

The pope, besides the glory of having restored peaef 
to Europe, gained, according to his expectalion, a poii» 
of great consequence to his famdy, by prevailing <» 

d SandoT. Hist. vol. li. 3S8. Relation de I'Entievoe de Chart V 
et Fran. 1. par M. de la Rivoire Hist, do Ijangaed. par P. f 
l)e Vic ct Vaise^e, tom, t. Prenves, p. 98. 
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the emperer to betroth Margaret of Austria, his natural 
daughter, formerly the wife of Alexander de Medici, to 
his grandson Octavio Farnese, and m consideration of 
this mmrnage, to bestow several honours and territories 
upon his future son-m-law. A very tragical 
assas- gyent, which happened about the beginning 
A?exMder 1537, had deprived Margaret of 

de Medici, her first husband. That young pnnce, whom 
the emperor’s partiality had raised to the 
supreme power in Florence upon die ruins of the pub- 
lic liberty, neglected entirely the cares of government, 
and abandoned himself to the mos tdissolute debauch- 
ery. Lorenzo de Medici, his nearest kinsman, was not 
only the companion but director of his pleasures, and 
employing all the powers of a cultivated and inventive 
genius m this dishonourable ministry, added such ele- 
gance as well as variety to vice, as gained him an abso- 
lute ascendant over the mind of Alexander. But while 
Lorenzo seemed to be sunk in luxury, and affected such 
an appearance of indolence and effeminacy, that he 
would not wear a sword, and trembled at the sight of 
blood, he concealed under that disguise a dark, design- 
ing, audacious spirit. Prompted either by the love of 
liberty, or allured by the hope of attaining the supreme 
power, he determined to assassinate Alexander, his 
benefactor and friend. Though he long revolved this 
design in his mind, his reserved and suspicious temper 
prevented him from communicating it to any person 
whatever; and continuing to live with Alexander in their 
usual familiarity, he, one night, under pretence of hav- 
ing secured him an assignation with a lady of high 
%nk whom he had often solicited, drew that unwaiy 
prince into a secret apartment of his house, and theije 
^tabbed him, while he lay carelessly on a couch expect- 
ing the arrival of the lady whose compai^ he had been 
llpromtsed. But no sooner was the deed done, than 
standing astonished, and struck with horror at its atro- 
city, he forgot, in a moment, all the motives which had 
induced him to commit it. Instead of rousing tlie^peo- 
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pie to recover their liberty by publishing th,e death cf 
the tyrant, instead of taking any step towards opening 
his own way to the dignity now vacant, he locked the 
door of the apartment, and, like a manl^reaved of rea- 
son and presence of mind, fled with the utmost precipi- 
tation out of the Florentine temtories. It was late next 
morning before the fate of the unfortunate pnnce was 
known, as his attendants, accustomed to his irregulari- 
ties, never entered his apartment early. Immediately 
the chief persons m the state assembled. Being induced 
partly by the zeal of cardinal Cibo for the house of 
Medici, to which he was nearly related, partly by the 
authority of Francis Guicciardini, who recalled to their 
memory, and represented in striking colours the caprice 
as well as the turbulence of their ancient popular go- 
veinment, they agreed to place Cosmo de 
Medici, a youth of eighteen, the only male 
placed at illustrious house, at the head of 

the head the government ; though, at the same time, 
of the rio- such was their love of liberty, that they esta- 
state”* blished several regulations in order to cir- 
^ * cumscnbe and moderate his power* 

His govern- Meanwhile Lorenzo, having reached a 
mentop- place of safety, made known what he had 

posed by done to Philip Strozzi and the other Floren- 

the Floren- )jad been driven into exile, or who 

tine exi es. voluntarily retired when the republican 
form of government was abolished, in order to make 
way for the dominion of the Medici. By them the deed 
was extolled with extravagant praises, and the virtue of 
Lorenzo was compared with that of the elder Brutur 
who disregarded the ties of blood, or with that of 
younger, who forgot the friendship aud favours of th^ 
tyrant, that they might preserve or recover the hherm 
of their country.^ Nor did they rest satisfied witf 
empty panegyrics ; they immediately quitted their dif 
ferent places of retreat, assembled forces, animatf 
their vassals and partisans to take anns, and to sei{ 

* Letteie di Frincipi, tom. Ui. p. 53 
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this opportunity of re-establishing the public liberty on 
its ancient foundation. Being openly assisted by the 
French ambassador at Rome^ and secretly encouraged 

S ' the pope, irho bore no good-will to the house of 
edici, they entered the Florentine dominions with a 
considerable body of men. But the persons who had 
elected Cosmo possessed not only the means of sup- 
porting his government, but abilities to employ them in 
the most proper manner. They levied, with the greatest 
expedition, a good number of troops ; they endeavoured 
by every art to gain the citizens of greatest authority, 
and to render the administration of the young prince 
agreeable to the people. Above all, they courted the 
emperor’s protection, as the only firm foundation of 
Cosmo’s dignity and power, Charles, knowing the pro- 
pensity of the Florentines to the friendship of France, 
and how much all the partisans of a republican govern, 
ment detested him as the oppressor of their liberties, 
saw it to be greatly for his interest to prevent the re- 
establishment of the ancient constitution in Florence, 
For this reason, he not only acknowledged Cosmo as 
head of the Florentine state, and conferred on him all 
the titles of honour with which Alexander had been dig- 
nified, but engaged to defend him to the utmost ; and 
as a pledge of this, ordered the commanders of such of 
his troops as were stationed on the frontiers of Tus- 
cany, to support him against all aggressors. By their 
aid, Cosmo obtained an easy victory over the exiles, 
whose troops he surprised in the night-time, and took 
most of the chiefs prisoners ; an event which broke all 
'^eir measures, and fully established his own authority, 
"rut though he was extremely desirous of the additional 
^^onour of marrying the emperor’s daughter, the widow 
’ * his predecessor, Charles, secure already of bis at- 
jlchment, chose rather to gratify the pope by bestowing 
: on his nephew.^ 

^ •' Jorii Hist. c. xcviii p. S18, &c* Belcarii Corament. 1. xxjl 
696. Istoria de bui Tempi di Gior. Bat. Adriam Veil. 1587.. 
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Dutiog the war between the emperor and 
sMpSb^”' an event had happened which 

twMn abated in some degree the warmth and cor- 
Francis and diality of friendship which had long sub- 
Heniy VUI. sisted between the latter and the king of 
^ England. James the Fifth of Scotland, an 
enterprising young prince, having heard of 
the emperor’s intention to invade Provence, was so 
fond of shewing that he did not yield to any of his an- 
cestors in the sincerity of his attachment to the French 
crown, and so eager to distinguish himself by some 
mditary exploit, that he levied a body of troops with 
an intention of leading them in person to the assist- 
ance of the king of France. Though some unfortu- 
nate accident prevented his carrying any troops into 
France, nothing could divert him from going thither m 
person. Immediately upon his landing, he hastened 
to Provence, but had been detained so long in bis 
voyage, that he came too late to have any share in the 
military operations, and met the king on his return, 
after the retreat of the Imperialists. But Francis was 
so greatly pleased with his zeal, and no less with his 
manners and conversation, that he could not refuse 
him his daughter Magdalen, whom he de- 
in marnage. It morbfied Henry 
extremely to see a prince, of whom he was’ 
immoderately jealous, form an alliance from which he 
derived such an accession of reputation as well as se- 
curity.^ He could not, however, with decency oppose 
Francis’s bestowing his daughter upon a monarch de- 
scended from a race of princes, the^ most ancient an 
faithful allies of the French crown. But when JametV 
upon the sudden death of Magdalen, demanded, as hi4 
second wife, Mary of Guise, he warmly solicited 
Francis to deny his suit, and, in order to disappoint 
him, asked that lady in marriage for himself. Whef 
Francis preferred the Scottish king’s sincere courtshil 
to bis artful and malevolent proposal, he diacoveicjl 

f History of Scotland, toI. i. p. 156. 
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much dissatisfaction. The pacification agreed upon 
at Nice, and tlie familiar interview of tlie two rivals at 
Aigues-mortes, filled Henry’s mind with new suspi- 
cions, as if Francis had altogether renounced his friend- 
ship for the sake of new connexions with the emperor. 

Charles, thoroughly acquainted with the 
wr^courta" temper of the English king, and watchful 
Henry. " observe all the shifbngs and caprices of 
his passions, thought this a favourable op- 
portunity of renewing his negotiations with him, which 
had been long broken off. By the death of queen 
Catherine, whose interest the emperor could not with 
decency have abandoned, the chief cause of their dis- 
cord was removed ; so that, without touching upon the 
delicate question of her divorce, he might now take 
what measures he thought most effectual for regaining 
Henry’s good-will. For this purpose he began with 
proposing several marriage-treaties to the king. He 
offered his niece, a daughter of the king of Denmark, 
to Henry himself ; he demanded the pnncess Mary for 
one of the pnnces of Portugal, and was eifen willing to 
receive her as the king’s illegitimate daughter.*^ Though 
none of these projected alliances ever took place, or 
perhaps were ever seriously intended, they occasioned 
such frequent intercourse between the courts, and 
so many reciprocal professions of civility and esteem, 
as considerably abated the edge of Henry's rancour 
against the emperor, and paved the way for that union 
between them which afterward proved so disadvanta- 
geous to the French king. 

The ambitious schemes in which the em- 
peror had been engaged, and the wars he 
mation. " carrying on for some years, proved, 

as usual, extremely favourable to the pro- 
gress of the Reformation in Germany. While Charles 
vas absent upon his African expedition, or intent on 
us projects against France, his chief object in Ger- 
lany was to prevent the dissensions about religion 
^ Mem. de Ribler, tom. i« 496. 
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from disturbing the public tranquillity, by granting 
such indulgence to the Protestant princes as might 
induce them to concur with his measures, or at least 
binder them from taking part with his rival. For this 
reason, he was careful to secure to the Protestants the 
possession of all the advantages which they had gained 
by the articles of pacification at Nuremberg, m the 
year 1532 ;* and except some slight trouble from the 
proceedings of the Imperial chamber, they met with 
nothing to disturb them m the exercise of their religion, 
or to interrupt the successful zeal with which they 
Neeotia- propagated their opinions. Meanwhile the 
tions and pope continued his negotiations for con- 
intrigues voking a general council ; and though the 
witli respect Protestants had expressed great dissatisfac- 
touucir***^ tion with his intention to fix upon Mantua 
as the place of meeting, he adhered obsti- 
nately to his choice, issued a bull on the 2d of 
June, 1536, appointing it to assemble m that city 
on the 23d of May the year following ; he nomina- 
ted thiee cardinals to preside in his name; enjoined 
all Cbiistian pimces to countenance it by their au- 
thority, and invited the prelates of every nation to at- 
tend 1 X 1 person. This summons of a council, an assem- 
bly which, from its nature and intention, demanded quiet 
times as well as pacific dispositions, at the very junc- 
ture when the emperor was on his march towards 
France, and ready to involve a great part of Europe m 
the confusions of war, appeared to every person ex- 
tremely unseasonable. It was intimated, however, to 
all the different courts by nuncios dispatched on pur- 
pose.*^ With an intention to gratify the Germans, the^ 
emperor, during his residence in Rome, had warmly^ 
solicited the pope to call a council ; but being at th^ 
same time willing to try every art m order to persuade 
Paul to depart from the neutrality which he preservecff 
between him and Francis, he sent Heldo, his vice{ 

^ Du Mont Corps Diplom tom. it. part li. p. 138. 

^ Falla VIC. Hist. Coiic. Trid. 113. 
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into Germany, alongp with a nuncio dis- 
thither, instructing him to second all the non- 
^ representations, and to enforce them with the 
whole weight of the Imperial au|;hority. 
I53r*^' The Protestants gave them audience at 
Smalkalde, where they had assembled in a 
hody in order to receive them. But after weighing all 
their arguments, they unanimously refused to acknow- 
ledge a council summoned in the name and by the 
authority of the pope alone ; in which he assumed the 
sole right of presiding ; which was to be held in a city 


not only far distant from Geimany, but subject to a 
prince who was a stranger to them, and closely con- 
nected with the court of Rome ; and to which their 


divines could not repair with safety, especially after 
their doctrines had been stigmatized id the very bull of 
convocation with the name of heresy. These and 
many other objections against the council, which ap- 
peared to them unanswerable, they enumerated in a 
large manifesto, which they published in vindication 
of their conduct.* 


Against this the court of Rome exclaimed as a 
flagrant proof of their obstinacy and presumption, and 
the pope still persisted m his resolution to hold the 
council atrthe time and in the place appointed. But 
some unexpected difficulties being started by the duke 
of Mantua, both about the right of jurisdiction over 
the persons who resorted to the council, and 
1538^^^’ the security of his capital amidst such a 
concourse of strangers, the pope, after fruit- 
less endeavours to adjust these, first prorogued the 
ouncil for some months, and afterward, transferring 
he place of meeting to Vicenza, in the Venetian ter- 
itories, appointed it to assemble on the 1 st of May in 
le following year. As neither the emperor nor the 
^rench king, who had not then come to any accommo- 
ation, would permit their subjects to repair thither, 
ot a single prelate appeared on the day prefixed ; 


1 SlflSdsn, 1. xii, 123, &c. Seckend. Coni.^Ub. iii. p. 143, &c. 
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and the pope, that his authority might not become al- 
together contemptible by so many ineffectual efforts to 
convoke diat assembly, put off the meeting by an in- 
definite prorogation.”* 

But, that he might not seem to have 
A partial turned his whole attention towards a re- 
r/XisM? which he was not able to accom- 

tiie po*^. ^ phsh, while he neglected that which was in 
his own power, he deputed a certain number 
of caordinals and bishops, with full authority to inquire 
into the abuses and corruptions of the Roman court, 
and to propose the most effectual method of removing 
them. This scrutiny, undertaken with reluctance, 
was earned on slowly and with remissness. All defects 
were touched with a gentle hand, afraid of probing too 
deep, or of discovenng too much. But even by this 
partial examination, many irregularities were detected, 
and many enormities exposed to light, while the re- 
medies which they suggested as most proper, were 
eitbm' inadequate, or were never applied. The report 
and resolution of these deputies, though intended to 
be kept secret, were transmitted by some accident into 
Germany, and being immediately made public, afforded 
ample matter for reflection and tnumph to the Protes- 
tants.” On the one hand, they demonstrated the ne- 
cessity of a reformation in the head as well as the 
members of the church, and even pointed out many of 
the corruptions against which Luther and his followers 
had remonstrated with the greatest vehemence. They 
shewed, on the other hand, that it was vain to expect 
this reformation from ecclesiastics themselves, who, as 


Luther strongly expressed it, piddled at curing warts, 
while they overlooked or confirmed ulcers.” i 


15$9. The earnestness with which the emperor| 
A league » seemed at first to press their acqaiescingl 
formed ia pope*s scheme of holding a councili 

fothatdT “ alarnied the Protestant princesf 

Smalkalde SO much, that they thought it prudent tof 

>» I*. Paul, 117. Pallavic. 117. ° Sleid. S33. <> Seek. L iii. 164^ 

M ' 
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sti^ng^hen their confederacyt by admitting* several new 
members who solicited that privilege, particularly the 
king of Denmark. Heldo, who, during his residence , 
in Germany, had observed all the advantages whiclf^ 
they derived from that union, endeavoured to counter- 
balance its effects by an alliance among the Catholic 
powers of the empire. This league, distinguished by 
the name of Holy^ was merely defensive ; and though 
concluded by Heldo in the emperor*s name, was after- 
waid disowned by him, and subscribed by very few 
princes. P 

Alarms the Protestants soon got intelligence of^ 

Protestants. association, notwithstanding all the en- 
deavours of the contracting parties to conceal 
it; and their zeal, always apt to suspect and to dread, 
even to excess, every thing that seemed to threaten 
religion, instantly took the alarm, as if the emperor had 
been just ready to enter upon the execution of some 
formidable plan for the extirpation of their opinions. 
In order to disappoint this, they held frequent con- 
sultations, they courted the kings of France and Eng- 
land with great assiduity, and even began to thmk of 
raising the respective contingents, bolh in men and 
money, which they were obliged to furnish by the 
treaty of.Smalkalde. But it was not long before they 
were convinced that these apprehensions were without 
foundation, and that the emperor, to whom repose was 
absolutely necessary after efforts so much beyond his 
strength in the war with France, had no thoughts of 
disturbing the tranquillity of Germany. As a proof of 
this, at an interview with the Protestant princes m 
A 19 ambassadors agreed, that ^1 

1*" * concessions in their favour, particularly those 

contained in the pacification of Nuremberg, should 
jontinue in force for fifteen months ; that during this 
period all proceedings of the Imperial chamber against 
^hem should be suspended ; that a conference should 
be held by a few divines of each party, in order to 
p Seek, 1. ui. 171. Beeueil dc Traitez; 
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discuss the points in controversy, and to propose ar- 
ticles of accommodation, which should be laid before 
the next diet. Though the emperor, that he might 
not irritate the pope, who remonstrated against the first 
part of this agreement as impolitic, and against the 
latter as an impious encroachment upon his prerogative, 
never formally ratified this convention, it was observed 
with considerable exactness, and greatly strengthened 
the basis of that ecclesiastical liberty for wluch the 
Protestants contended.** 


April S4, 
Tteforina* 
tjon esta- 
blished m 
every part 
of Saxony. 


A few days after the convention at 
Francfort, George duke of Saxony died, 
and his death was an event of great advan- 
tage to the Reformation. That prince, the 
head of the Albertme or younger branch of 
the Saxon family, possessed, as marquis of 
Misnia and Thuringia, extensive territories, compre- 
hending Dresden, Leipsic, and other cities now the 
most considerable in the electorate. From the first 
dawn of the Reformation, he had been its enemy as 
avowedly as the electoral princes were its protectors, 
and had carried on his opposition, not only with all 
the zeal Rowing from religious prejudices, but with a 
virulence inspired by personal antipathy to Luther, 
and imbittered by the domestic animosity subsisting 
between him and the other branch of his family. By 
his death without issue, his succession fell to his brother 
Henry, whose attachment to the Protestant religion 
surpassed, if possible, that of his predecessor to Popery. 
Henry no sooner took possession of his new dominions, 
than, disregarding a clause in George’s will, dictated 
by his bigotry, whereby he bequeathed all his territories 
to the emperor and king of the Romans, if his brother'^ 
should attempt to make any innovation m religion, he ^ 
invited some Protestant divines, and among them > 
Luther himself, to Leipsic. By their advice and t 
assistance, he overturned in a fbw weeks the who It . 
system of ancient rites, establishing the full exercise o , 
« F. Paul, Bg. siejd. g47. Seek. I. ni. gOO. V 
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the refonaed religion, with the universal applause of 
bis subjects, who had long wished for this change, 
which the authority of their duke alone had hithert^ 
prevented/ This revolution delivered the Protestants 
from the danger to which they were exposed, by having 
an inveterate enemy situated in the middle of their 
territories ; and they had now the satisfaction of seeing, 
that the possessions of the princes and cities attached 
to their cause extended, in one great and almost un- 
broken line, from the shore of the Baltic to the banks 
of the Rhme. 

Soon after the conclusion of the truce at 
Nice, an event happened which satisfied aB 
Europe that Charles had prosecuted the war 
to the utmost extremity that the state of his 
affairs would permit. Vast arrears were due 
to his troops, whom he had long amused with vain 
hopes and promises. As they now foresaw what little 
attention would be paid to their demands, when by the 
re-establishment of peace their services became of less 
importance, they lost all patience, broke out into aa 
open mutiny, and declared that they thought them- 
selves entitled to seize by violence what was detained 
from them contrary to all justice. Nor was this spirit 
of seditibn confined to one part of the emperor's do- 
minions; the mutiny was almost as general as the 
grievance which gave rise to it. The soldiers in the 
Milanese plundered the open country without control, 
and filled the capital itself with consternation. Those 
m garrison at Goletta threatened to give up that im- 
portant fortress to Barbarossa. In Sicily the troops 
proceeded to still greater excesses; having driven 
away their officers, they elected others in their stead, 
defeated a body of men whom the viceroy sent against 
them I took and pillaged sevesal cities, conducting 
themselves all the while in such a manner, that their 
operations resembled rather the regular proceedings of" 
a concerted cebelhon, than the t^hness and violence 
* Sleidan, 24f9. 


A mutin j 
of the Im- 
perial 
troops. 
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of military mutiny. But by the address and prudence 
of the generals, who, partly by borrowing money in 
their own name, or m that of their master, partly by 
extorting large sums from the cities in their respective 
provinces, vaised what was sufficient to discharge the 
arrears of the soldiers, these insurrections were quelled- 
Thc greater part of the troops were disbanded, such 
a number only being kept in pay as was necessary for 
garnsoning tLs principal towns, and protecting the sea- 
coasts from the insults of die Turks.*^ 

It was happy for the emperor tliat the 
SstSehcld of his generals extiicated him out 

at Toledo. these difficulties, which it exceeded his 
own power to have removed. He had de- 
pended, as his chief resource for discharging the arrears 
due to his soldiers, upon the subsidies which he ex- 
pected from his Castilian subjects. For this purpose 
he assembled the cortes of Castile at Toledo, and hav- 
ing represented to them the extraordinary expense of 
his military operations, together with the great debts 
in which these had necessarily involved him, be pro- 
posed to levy such supplies as the present exigency of 
his affairs demanded, by a general excise on commodi- 
ties. But the Spaniards already felt themselves op- 
The com- Pressed with a load of taxes unknowh to their 

plaints ^nd ancestors. They had often complained that 
dissatisfac- their country was drained, not only of its 
tion of that wealth but of its inhabitants, in order to pro- 
assembly. gecute quarrels in which it was not interest- 
ed, and to fight battles from which it could reap no 
benefit ; and they determined not to add voluntarily to 
their own burdens, or to famish the emperor with thd^ 
means of engaging in new enterpnses, no less ruinous^ 
to the kingdom than most of those which he had lu-| 
therto carried on. The nobles, in particular, inveighedi 
with great vehemence against the imposition proposed,! 
as an encroachment upon the valuable and distinguish 4. 
ing privilege of their order, that of being exemptedL 

• JoTii Histor. 1. x]LXviir303. c Sandov. Ferreras, ix. S09. t- 
MS 
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from the payment of miy tax. They demanded aeon- 
ference with the representatives of the cities conoem- 
ing the state of the nation. They contended, that, 
Charles would imitate the example of his predecessors, 
who had resided constantly in Spain, and would avoid 
entangling himself in a multiplicity of transactions 
foreign to the concerns of his Spani^ dominions, the 
stated revenues of the crown would be fully sufficient 
to defray the necessary expenses of government. They 
represented to him, that it would be unjust to lay new 
burdens upon the people, while this prudent and effec- 
tual method of re-est^lishing public credit, and secur- 
ing national opulence, was totally neglected.^ Charles, 
after employing arguments, entreaties, and promises, 
but without success, in order to overcome their obsti- 
nacy, dismissed the assembly with great indignation. 

From that period neither the nobles nor the 
^aututKm called to diese assem- 

of the^rtes pretence that such as pay no part 

subverted, of the public taxes, should not claim any 
vote m laying them on. None have been 
admitted to the cortes but the procurators or represen- 
tatives of eighteen cities. These, to the number of 
thirty-six, being two from each community, form an 
assembly which bears no resemblance, either in power, 
or dignity, or independence, to the ancient cortes, and 
are absolutely at the devotion of the court in all their 
determinations.' Thus the imprudent zeal with which 
the Castilian nobles had supported the regal preroga- 
tive, in opposition to the claims of the commons duriqg 
the commotions in the year 1521, proved at last fatal 
to their own body. By enabling Charles to depress 
pne of the orders in the state, they destroyed that ba- 
lance to which the constitution owed its secunty, and 
but It in his power, or m that of his successors, to bum- 
ble the other, and to stnp it gradually of its most va- 
luable privileges. 

4 * SandoT. Hist. vol. ii. 369. 

^ Sandov ibid. Le Science du GoTememenf, par M. de Heal, 
om. 11 . p, 103. 
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^ At that tune, however, the Spanish gran- 

/|[^Spa- dees still possessed extraordinary power as 
rabh gran- ^ell as pnvileges, which they exercised and 
Itoossesf^ defended with a haughtiness peculiar to 
£igh privi- themselves. Of this the emperor himself 
lieges. had a mortifying proof during the meeting 

I of the cortes at Toledo. As he was return- 

ing one day from a tournament, accompanied by most 
tef the nobility, one of the seijeants of the court, out of 
officious zeal to clear the way for the emperor, struck 
the duke of Infantado’s ho^se with his batoon, which 
that haughty giandee resenting, drew his sword, beat 
' and wounded the officer. Charles, provoked at such 
an insolent deed m his presence, immediately ordered 
Ronqutllo, the judge of the court, to arrest the duke ; 
Ronquillo advanced to execute his charge, when the 
constable of Castile interposing, checked him, claimed 
the right of jurisdiction over a grandee as a privilege of 
his office, and conducted Infantado to his own apartr 
ment. All the nobles present were so pleased with the 
boldness of the constable tn asserting the nghts of their 
order, that, deserting the emperor, they attended him 
to his house with infinite applauses, and Charles re- 
turned to the palace unaccompanied by any person but 
the cardinal Tavera. The emperor, how sensible so- 
ever of the affront, saw the danger of irritating a jea- 
lous and high-spirited order of men, whom the slightest 
appearance of offence might drive to the most unwar- 
rantable extremities. F or that reason, instead of strain- 
ing at any ill-timed exertion of his prerogative, be pru- 
dently connived at the arrogance of a body too potent 
for him to control, and sent next 'morning to the dui^ 
of Infantado, offering to inflict what punishment^ 
pleased on the person who had affronted him. Tf 
duke, considenng this as a full reparation to his honoii 
instantly forgave the officer; bestowing on him, 
sides, a considerable present as a compensation for f 
wound. Thus the affair was entirely forgotten ;* 

X Sandov. u. 274. Fcfieras, bu 212. Mnuaua. 114. 
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would it bare deserved to be Tnentioned, if it were not 
a striking example of the high and independent spirit 
of the Spanish nobles in that age, as well as an instance 
of the emperor’s dexterity m accommodating his con- 
duet to the circumstances in which he was placed. 

Charles was far from discovering the same 
at*SiTOt condescension or lenity tqwards the citizens 
of Ghent, who not long after broke out into 
open rebellion against his government. An event 
which happened in the year 1536, gave occasion to 
this rash insurrection, so ^tal to that flourishing city. 
At that time the queen-dowager of Hungary, governess^ 
of the Netherlands, having received orders from hek 
brother to invade France with all the forces which she 
could raise, she assembled the states of the United 
Provinces, and obtained from them a subsidy of twelve 
hundred thousand dorms to defray the expense of that 
undertaking. Of this sum the county of Flanders was 
obliged to pay a third part as its proportion. But the 
citizens of Ghent, the most considerable city in that 
country, averse to a war with France, with which they 
carried on an extensive and gainful commerce, refused 
, , to pay their quota, and contended, that in 

of Aeciu-* stipulations between them 

' «n*.^*^* " ancestors of their present sovereign 

the emperor, no tax could be levied upon 
them unless they had given their express consent to 
, the imposition of it. The governess, on the other hand, 
maintained, that as the subsidy of twelve hundred thou- 
sand florins had been granted by the states of Fian- 
^ ders, of which their representatives were members, they 
jbre bound of course to conform to what was enacted 
f them, as it is the flrst principle m society, on which 
ie tranquillity and order of government depend, that 
;e inclinations of the minority must be overruled by 
,e judgment and^decision of the superior number, 
'oceedings citizens of Ghent, however, were not 

unst willing to relinquish a privilege of such high 

'HI- importance as that which they claimed. 
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Having been accustomed, under the government of 
the house of burgundy, to enjoy extensive immu- 
nities, and to be treated with much indulgence, they 
disdained to sacrifice to the delegated power of a re- 
gent those rights and liberties which they had often 
and successfully asserted against their greatest princes. 
The queen, though she endeavoured at first to sooth 
them, and to reconcile them to their duty by various 
concessions, was at last so much irritated by the ob- 
stinacy with which they adhered to their claim, that she 
ordered all the citizens of Ghent, on whom she could 
lay hold in any part of the Netherlands, to be arrested, 
but this rash action made an impression very different 
from what she expected on men, whose minds were agi- 
tated with all the violent passions which indignation at 
oppiession and zeal for liberty inspire. Less affected 
with the danger of their friends and companions, than 
irritated at the governess, they openly despised her au- 
thority, and sent deputies to the other towns of Flan- 
ders, conjuring them not to abandon their country at 
such a juncture, but to concur with them in vindicating 
its rights against the encroachments of a woman, who 
either did not know or did not regard their immunities. 
All but a few inconsiderable towns declined entenng 
into any confederacy against the governess ; they join- 
ed, however, m petitioning her to put off ^e term for 
payment of the tax so long, that they might have it iu 
their power to send some of their number into Spam, 
in order to lay their title to exemption before their so- 
vereign. This she granted with some difficulty. But 
Charles received their commissioners with a haughti- 
ness to which they were not accustomed from their an;^ 
cient princes, and enjoining them to yield the same rcy 
spectful obedience to his sister which they owed to him 
in person, remitted the examination of their claim t^ 
the council of Malmes. This court, which is properly 
a standing committee of the parliament or states of tU, 
country! and which possesses the supreme jurisdictioi^ 
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in all matters civil as well as criminal/ pronounced the 
claim of the citizens of Ghent to be ill-founded^ and 
appointed them foithwith to pay their proportion of the" 
tax. 

They take Enraged at this decision, which they con- 
arm^ and sidered as noto!?ously unjust, and rendered 
offer to desperate on seeing their rights betrayed by 
wbniit to that very court which was bound to protect 
France. them, the people of Ghent ran to arms in a 
tumultuary manner, drove such of the nobility as re- 
sided among them out of the city ; secured several of 
the emperor's officers ; put one of them to the torture^ 
whom they accused of having stolen or destroyed the 
record that contained a ratification of the privileges of 
exemption from taxes which they pleaded; chose a 
council, to which they committed the direction of their 
affairs ; gave orders for repairing and adding to their 
fortifications ; and openly erected the standard of re- 
bellion against their sovereign.* Sensible, however, of 
their inab^ility to support what their zeal had prompted 
them to undertake, and desirous of securing a pro- 
tector against the formidable forces by which they 
might expect soon to be attacked, they sent some of 
their number to Francis, offering not only to acknow- 
ledge huh as their sovereign, and to put him in imme- 
diate possession of Ghent, but to assist him with all 
their forces in recovering those provinces in the Nether- 
lands which had anciently belonged to the crown of 
France, and had been so lately reunited to it by the 
decree of the parliament of Pans. This unexpected 
proposition, coming from persons who bad it in their 
)Ower to have performed instantly one part of what 
aey undertook, and ]vho could contribute so effectually 

7 Deacnttioiie di tutti Faesi Bsusi di Lud. Guicciudim, Ant. 
671 fol. p. 53. 

■ Henioires sur la Revolte de Gantois en 1539, par Jean d’Hol- 
nder, ecrit eu 1547. A la Haye, 1747. P. Heuter. Iter. Aastr* 
b. xi. p. S6$. Sandor. Hi'stor. tom. ii. p, 
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towards the execution of the whole, opened great as 
well as alluring prospects to Francis’s ambition. The 
counties of Flanders and Artois were of greater value 
than the duchy of Milan, which he had so long laboured 
to acquire with passionate but fruitless desire ; tbeir 
situation with respect to France rendered it more easy 
to conquer or to defend them; and they might be 
formed into a separate principality for the duke of 
Orleans, no less suitable to his dignity than that which 
his father aimed at obtaining.* To this the Flemings, 
who were acquainted with the French manners and go- 
vernment, would not have been averse ; and his own 
subjects, weary of their destructive expeditions into 
Italy, would have turned their arms towards this quar- 
ter with more good-will and with greater 
dinerthew Several considerations, neverthe- 

offer. prevented Francis from laying hold of 

this opportunity, the most favourable in ap- 
pearance which had ever presented itself, of extending 
his own dominions or distressing the emperor. From 
the time of their interview at Aigues-mortes, Charles 
had continued to court the king of France with won- 
derful attention ; and often flattered him with hopes of 
gratifying at last his wishes concerning the Milanese, 
by granting the investiture of it either to him or to one 
of his sons. But though these hopes and promises 
were thrown out with no other intention than to detach 


him from his confederacy with the Grand Seignior, or 
to raise his suspicions in Solyman's mind by the ap- 
pearance of a cordial and familiar intercourse subsist- 
ing between the courts of Pans and Madrid, Francis 
was weak enough to catch at the shadow by which he 
had been so often amused, and from eagerness to 
seize it, relinquished what must have proved a more^ 
substantial acquisition. Besides this, the dauphin, jea-L 
lous to excess of his brother, and unwilling that ai^ 
prince, who seemed to be of a restless and enterpnsingfl 
nature, should obtain an establishment which, from itsb 
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might be considered almost as a domestic 
on^ made use of Moatmoreucy, who, by a singular 
l^ece of good fortune, was at the same time the favour-^ 
ite of the father and of the son, to defeat the apjdi* 
eation of the Flemings, and to divert the king- from es- 
pousing their cause. Montmorency, accordingly, re- 
presented in strong terms the reputation and power 
which Francis would acquire by recovering that footing 
which he- had formerly in Italy, and that nothing could 
be so efficacious to overcome the emperor’s aversion to 
this as a sacred adherence to the truce, and refusing, 
on an occasion so inviting, to countenance the rebel-/ 
hous subjects of his rival. Francis, apt of himself to 
overrate the value of the Milanese, because he esti- 
mated it from the length of time as well as from the 
great efforts which he had employed in order to recon- 
quer it, and fond of every action which had the appear- 
ance of generosity, assented without difficulty to sen- 
timents so agreeable to his own, rejected the proposi- 
tions of the citizens of Ghent, and dismissed their de-* 
puties with a harsh answer.* 

Communi- satisfied with this, by a farther refine- 

cates their i^i^t m generosity, he communicated to the 
intentions emperor his whole negotiation with the med- 
to the contents, and all that he knew of their 
schemes and intention,*** This convincing 
proof of Francis’s disinterestedness relieved Charles 
from the most disquietmg apprehensions, and opened a 
way to extncate himself out of all his difficulties. H&had 
already received full information of all the transactions 
in the Netherlands, and of the rage with which the people 
4>f Ghent had taken arms against his government. He 
was thoroughly acquainted with the genius and quali- 
ties of his subjects in that country; with their love of 
liberty; their attachment to their ancient privileges and 

» Mem* Ballay, p. 363. P. Heater. Rer. Austr. lib. xi. 363. 

^ Saudov. Histor. tom. ii. 384. 
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customs^ as weU as the lovinciUe obstinacy wkb which 
their minds, slow but firm and persevering, adhered to 
any measure on which they had deliberately resolved. 
He easily saw what eBcouragement and support they 
might have derived from tlm assistance of France ; and 
though now free from any danger in that quarter, he 
was still sensible that some immediate as well as vi- 
gorous interposition was necessary, in order to prevent 
the spirit of disaffection from spreading in a country 
where the number of cities, the multitu^ of people, 
together with the great wealth diffused among them by 
commerce, rendered it peculiarly formidable, and would 
» supply It with inexhaustible resources. No 
ddibm- expedient, after long deliberation, appeared 
dona con- ^ effectual as his going in person to 

eerninghia the Netherlands; and the governess, his 
to sister, being of the same opinion, warmly 
Uinda solicited him to undertake the journey. 

“ Ther^ were only two routes which he could 

take; one by land through Italy and Germany, the 
other entirely by sea, from some port m Spam to one 
in the Low Countries. But the former was more te- 
dious than suited the present exigency of his affairs ; 
nor could he, in consistency with his dignity, or even 
his safety, pass through Germany without such a train 
both of attendant# and of troops as would have added 
greatly to the time that he must have consumed in his 
journey ; the latter was dangerous at this season, and 
while he remained uncertain with respect to the friend- 
ship of the king of England, was not to be ventured 
upon, unless under the convoy of a powerful fleet. This 
perplexing situation, in which he was under the neces-,^ 
sity of choosing, and did not know what to choose, in^^. 
spired him at last with the singular and seemingly ex- 
travagant thought of passing through Francei. 
Fraposet as the most expeditious way of teaching th^^ 
to pass Netherlands. He proposed in his counci4 
to demand Francis’s permission for that pur-C 
pose. All his counsellors joined with onc^. 
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voice m coodemoing the measure as no less rash than 
unprecedented, and which must infallibly expose him 
to disgrace or danger; to disgrace, if the demand were ^ 
rejected in the manner that he had reason to expect; 
to danger, if he put his person m the power of an 
enemy whom he had often offended, who had ancient 
injuries to revenge, as well as subjects of present con- 
test still remaining undecided. But Charles, who had 
studied the character of his rival with greater care and 
more profound discernment than any of his ministers, 
persisted in his plan, and flattered himself that it might 
be accomplished, not only without danger to his owiv^ 
person, but even without the expense of any conces- 
sion detrimental to his crown. 

With this view he communicated the mat- 
Francir*^ ter to the French ambassador at his court, 
con^to. Granville, his chief minister, to Pa- 

ris, in order to obtain from Francis permis- 
sion to pass through his dominions, and to promise that 
he would soon settle the aJOPair of the Milanese to his 
satisfaction. But, at the same time, he entreated that 
Francis would not exact any new promise, or even insist 
on formei engagements, at this juncture, lest whatever 
he should grant, under his present circumstances, might 
seem rather to be extorted by necessity, than to flow 
from friendship or the love of justice r Francis, instead 
of attending to the snare which such a slight artifice 
scarcely concealed, was so dazzled with the splendour 
of overcoming an enemy by acts of geneiosity, and so 
pleased with the air of superiority which the rectitude 
and disinterestedness of his proceedings gave him on 
this occasion, that he at once assented to all that was 
demanded. Judging of the emperor’s heart by his own, 
%e imagined that the sentiments of gratitude, ansing 
from the remembrance of good offices and liberal treat- 
ment, would determine him more forcibly to fulfll what 
le had so often promised, than the most precise stipu- ' 
lations that could be inserted in any treaty. 

Upon this, Charles, to whom every moment was 
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precious^ set ont^ notwithstanding the fears 
and suspicions of his Spanish subjects, ivith 
a small but splendid tram of about a hundred 
At Bayonne, on the frontiers of France, he 
was received by the dauphin and the duke of Orleans, 
attended by the constable Montmorency. The two 
princes offered to go into Spam, and to remain there 
as hostages for the emperor's safety; but this he 
rejected, declaring that he relied with implicit confi- 
dence ou the king's honour, and had never demanded 
nor would accept of aqy other pledge for his security. 
!In all the towns through which he passed, the greatest 
possible magnificence was displayed; the magistrates 
presented him the keys of the gates ; the pnson-doors 
were set open ; and, by the royal honours paid to him, 
he appeared more like the sovereign of the country than 
a foreign prince. The king advanced as far as Chatel- 
herault to meet him ; their interview was distinguished 
1540. warmest expressions of friendship and re- 

gard. They proceeded together towards Paris, 
and presented to the inhabitants of that city the extra- 
ordinary spectacle of two nval monarchs, whose enmity 
had disturbed and laid waste Europe during twenty 
years, making their splemn entry together with all the 
symptoms of a confidential harmony, as if they^ad for- 
gotten for ever past injuries, and would not revive 
hostilities for the future.*^ 

Charles remained six days at Paris ; but 
The OT- ^ amidst the perpetual caresses of the French 
hcrtude^' couit, and the various entertmnments con- 
trived to amuse or to do him honour, he dis- 
covered an extreme impatience to continue his journey, 
arising as much from an apprehension of danger whicht- 
constantly haunted him, as from the necessity of his' 
presence in the Low Countries. Conscious of the dis->- 
ingenuity of his own intentions, he trembled when he\<t 
reflected that some fatal accident might betray them to 
his rival, or lead him to suspect them ; and though his 
0 Thuan. Hist lib. i c. 14. Mem. de Bellay, 264< ^ 
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artifices to conceal them should be soccessfal, he could' 
not help fearing that motives of interest might at last 
triumph over the scruples of honour, and tempt Francis 
to avail himself of the advantage now in his hands. Nor 
were there wanting persons amongthe French ministers, 
who advised the king to turn his own arts against the 
emperor, and as the retribution due for so many in- 
stances of fraud or falsehood, to seize and detain his per- 
son until he granted him full satisfation with regard to 
all the just claims of the French crown. But no consi- 
deration could induce Francis to violate the faith which 
he had pledged, nor could any argument convince him 
that Chaiies, after all the promises that he had given, 
and all the favours which he had received, might still 
be capable of deceiving him. Full of this false confi- 
dence, he accompanied him to St Quintm; and the two 
princes, who had met him on Ae borders hf Spam, did 
not take leave of him until he had entered his domi* 
mons in the Low Countries. 


As soon as the emperor reached bis own 
And disiB- tenitories, the French ambassadors demand- 
8®““* y* accomplishment of what he had pro- 

Jan. 34. raised concerning the investiture of Milan ; 

but Charles, under the plausible pretext that 
his whole attention was then engrossed by the consul- 
tations necessary towards suppressing the rebellion in 
Ghent, put off the mattei for some time. But in order 
to prevent Francis from suspecting his sincerity, he still 
continued to talk of his resolutions with respect to that 
matter in the same strain as when he entered France, 
and even wrote to the king much to the same purpose, 
though m general terms, and with equivocal expressions, 
\^which he might afterward explain away or interpret at 
•pleasure.^ 

leduction Meanwhile the unfortunate citizens of 
^ GhenM f^hent, destitute of leaders capable either of 
! ’ directmg their councils or conducting %heiy 

*xoopSt abandoned by the French king, and unsuppor^ 

* Menudres de Ribier, i. 504. 
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by their countrymen, were unable to resist their offended 
sovereign, who was ready to advance against them with 
one body of troops which he had raised in the Nether- 
lands, with another drawn out of Germany, and a third 
which had arrived from Spam by sea. The near ap- 
proach of danger made them, at last, so sensible of their 
own folly, that they sent ambassadors to the emperor, 
imploring his mercy, and offering to set open their gates 
at his approach. Charles, without vouchsafing them 
any other answer than that he would appear among 
them as their sovereign, with the sceptre and sword m 
his hand, began his march at the head of his troops. 
Though he chose to enter the city on the 24 th of Fe- 
bruary, his birthday, he was touched with nothing of 
that tenderness or indulgence which was natural to- 
wards the place of his nativity. Twenty-six 
of the principal citizens were put to death; a 
citizens. greater number was sent into banishment ; 
April m the city was declared to have forfeited all 
its pnvileges and immunities ; the revenues 
belonging to it were confiscated ; its ancient form of 
government was abolished ; the nomination of its ma- 
gistrates was vested for the future m the emperor and 
his successors; a new system of laws and political ad- 
ministration was prescribed;*' and in order to bridle the 
seditious spirit of the citizens, orders were given to erect 
a strong citadel, for defraying the expense of which a 
fine of a hundred and fifty thousand florins was im. 
posed on the inhabitants, together with an annual tax 
of six thousand florins for the support of the gamson.*^ 
By these ngorous proceedings, Charles not only pu- 
nished the citizens of Ghent, but set an awful examplc^^ 
of severity before his othei subjects mthe Netherlands,!, 
whose immunities and privileges, partly the effect, partlj 
the cause of their extensive commerce, circumscnbeoj. 
the prerogative of their sovereign within very narrowi^ 

^ Les Coutnmes et Lolx da Compt6 de Flandre, par Alex. Ip* 
tirandCi 5 tom. fol. Cambray, 1719, lorn. i. p. 169. 

c Harmi Anoalet Brabantis* vol. i. 616. 
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bounds, and often stood in the way of measures which 
he wished to undertake, or fettered and retarded lum 
in his operations. 

Charles re- Charles having thus vindicated and re-es- 
fuses to ful- tablished hia authority in the Low Countries, 
ill his ea- and being now under no necessity of oonti* 
garments nuing the same scene of falsehood and dis- 
to rancis. gmmiation with which he had long amused 
Francis, began gradually to throw aside the veil under 
which he had concealed his intentions with respect to 
the Milanese. At first, he eluded the demands of the 
French ambassadors, when they again remmdedliim of 
his promises ; then he proposed, by way of equivalent 
for the duchy of Milan, to grant duke of Orleans 
the investiture of Flanders, clogging the offer, however, 
with impracticable conditions, or such as he knew would 
be rejected.^ At last, being driven from all his evasions 
and subterfuges by tbeir insisting for a categorical an- 
swer, he peremptorily refused to give up a territory of 
such value, or voluntarily to make such a liberal addi- 
tion to the strength of an enemy by dimmishing bis own 
power.^ He denied, at the same time, that he had ever 
made any promise which could bind him to an action 
so foolish, and so contrary to his own interest/ 

Of all the transactions m the emperor’s life, this, 
without doubt, refiects the greatest dishonour on his 
reputation.^ Though Charles was not extremely scru- 
pulous at other times about the means which he em- 
ployed for accomplishing his ends, and was not always 
observant of the strict precepts of veracity and honour, 
he had hitherto maintained some regard fw the maxims 
that less precise and rigid morality by which mor 
«^archs thmk themselves entitled to regulate their con- 
.^uct. But, on this occasion, the scheme that he formed 
Tof deceivmg a generous and open-hearted prince ; the 
illiberal and mean artifices by which he carried it on; 
%ie insensibility with which he received all the marks ^ 

d Mem. de Ribier, i. 509. 514. « Ribier, i. 519. 

^ BclJay, 565, 566. 9 Jovii Hut. lib. xuix.> p. S58, a. 
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of his friendship, as well as the ingratitude with which 
he reijuit^ them; are all equally unbecoming the dig- 
nity of his character, and inconsistent with the gran* 
deur of his views. 

This transaction exposed Fremcis to as much scorn 
as it did the emperor to censure. After the experience 
of a long reign, after so many opportunities of dis- 
covering the duplicity and artifices of his nval, the cre- 
dulous simplicity with which he trusted him at this 
juncture seemed to merit no other return than what it 
actually met with, Francis, however, remonstrated 
and ^claimed, as if this had been the first instance in 
which the emperor had deceived him. Feeling, as is 
usual, the insult which was offered to his understand- 
ing still more sensibly than the injury done to his in- 
terest, he discovered such resentment, as made it ob- 
vious that he would lay hold on the first opportunity of 
being revenged, and that a war, no less rancorous than 
that which had so lately raged, would soon break out 
anew in Europe. 

But singular as the transaction which has 
The pope been related may appear, this year is ren- 
Butboriees dered still more memorable by the esta- 

order of Jesuits; a body 
order of whose influence on ecclesiastical as well as 
Jesuits. cml affairs hath been so considerable, that 
an account of the genius of its laws and 
government justly merits a place in history. When 
men take a new of the rapid progress of this society 
towards wealth and power ; when they contemplate the 
admirable prudence with which it has been governed ; 
when they attend to the persevering and systematic 
spirit with which its schemes have been carried onT 
they are apt to ascribe such a singular institution i 
the superior wisdom of its founder, and to suppose tha. 
he had formed and digested his plan with profounU 
policy. But the Jesuits, as well as the other monasl^ 
orders, are indebted for the existence of their order, nc 
to the wisdom of their founder, but to his enthuriasnl! 
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Ignatio Loyola, whom 1 have already mentioned on 
occasion ot the wound which he received in defending 
Pampeluna,^ was a fanatic distinguished by extrava- 
gances in sentiment and conduct, no less incompatible 
with the maxims of sober reason, than lepugnant to the 
spirit of true religion. The wild adventures and vision- 
ary schemes in which his enthusiasm engaged him^ 
equal any thing recorded m the legends of the Roman 
saints, but are unworthy of notice in history. 

Prompted by this fanatical spirit, or in- 
Fanaticism cited by the love of power and distinc- 
Ub founder. which such pretenders to superior 

sanctity are not exempt, Loyola was ambi- 
tious of becoming the founder of a religious order. 
The plan which he formed of its constitution and 
laws was suggested, as he gave out, and as his fol- 
lowers still teach, by the immediate inspiration of 
Heaven.* But, notwithstanding this high pretension, 
his design met at first with violent opposition. The 
pope, to whom Loyola had applied for the sanction of 
his authority to confirm the institution, referred his pe- 
tition to a committee of cardinals. They represented 
the establishment to be unnecessary, as well as dan- 
gerous, and Paul refused to grant nis approbation of 
it. At last, Loyola removed all his scruples by an offer 
which it was impossible for any pope to re- 
The pope*B sist. He proposed, that, besides three vows 
ccmfirrain*^ of poverty, of chastity, and of monastic obe- 
theo™rf dience, which are common to all the orders 
of regulars, the members of this society 
should take a fourth vow of obedience to the pope, 
binding themselves to go whithersoever he should com- 
and for the service of religion, and without requiring 
»y thing from the Holy See for their support. At a time 
hen the papal authority had received such a shock by 
e revolt of so many nations from the Romish church ; 

*• Vol. it. book li. p. 1J7 

* Compte rendu des CoostiiutioDs des Jeeuiles au Farlemeiit de 
nvence, par M. de Monclar, p. 
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a| a time when every part of the Popish system was 
attacked with so much violence and success, the ac- 
quisition of a body of men, thus peculiarly devoted to 
the See of Rome, and whom it might set in opposition 
to all its enemies, was an object of the highest conse- 
s 07 quence. Paul instantly perceiving this, con- 
* * firmed the institution of the Jesuits by his 

bull ; granted the most ample privileges to the members 
of the society ; and appointed Loyola to be the first 
general of the order. The event hath fully justified 
Paul’s discernment, in expecting such beneficial conse- 
quences to the See of Rome from this institution. In 
less than half a century, the society obtained esta- 
blishments in every country that adhered to the Roman 
Catholic church ; its power and wealth increased amaz- 
>Qgly» the number of its members became great; their 
character as well as accomplishments were still greater; 
and the Jesuits were celebrated by the friends and 
dreaded by the enemies of tlie Romish faith, as the 
most able and enterprising order in the church. 

The constitution and laws of the society 
IcscoDstita- vrere perfected by Laynez and Aquaviva, the 
tionandg^ two generals who succeeded Loyola, men 
particular superior to their master in abilities, and 
attention, in the science of government. They framed 
that system of profound and artful policy 
which distinguishes the order. The large infusion of 
fanaticism, miDgle\l with its regulations, should be im- 
puted to Loyola its founder. Many circumstances con- 
curred m giving a peculiarity of character to the order 
of Jesuits^ and in forming the members of it not only 
to take a greater part in the affairs of the world than 
any other body of monks, but to acquire superior in- 
fluence in the conduct of them. 

The primary object of almost all the mo- 
Tiie object nastic orders is to separate men from 
of the order and from any concern in its aflaim. 

sin^ ar. solitude and silence of the clois^r, 

the monk is called to work out his own salvation by ex- 
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traordinary acts of mordfication and piety. He is dead 
to the world, and ought not to mingle in its transac- 
tions. He can be of no benefit to mankind, but by 
his example, and by his prayers. On the contrary, the 
Jesuits are taught to consider themselves as formed for 
action. They are chosen soldiers, bound to exert 
themselves continually in the service of God, and of 
the pope, his vicar on earth. Whatever tends to in- 
struct the ignorant ; whatever can be of use to reclaim 
or to oppose the enemies of the Holy See, is their pro- 
per object. That they may have full leisure for this 
active service, they are totally exempted from those ^ 
functions, the performance of which is the chief busi- 
ness of other monks. They appear in no processions; 
they practise no rigorous austerities ; they do not con- 
sume one-half of their time in the repetition of tedious 
offices.^ But they are required to attend to all the 
transactions of the world on account of the influence 
which these may have upon religion ; they are directed 
to study the dispositions of persons in high rank, and 
to cultivate their friendship and by the very consti- 
tution as well as genius of the order, a spirit of action 
and intrigue is infused into all its members. 

Pecoliari- -^.s tlie object of the society of Jesuits dif- 
ties in ibe ' fered from that of the other monastic orders, 
foraiofiu the diversity was no less in the foim of 
ticuSriy its government. The other orders are to 
^vith re^ct Considered as voluntary associations, ia 
to the power which whatever affects the whole body is 
of the ge- regulated by the common sufiVage of all its 
members. The executive power is vested in 
the persons placed at the head of each convent, or of 
the whole society ; the legislative authority resides ia 
the community. Affairs of moment, relating to parti- 
cular convents, are determined m conventual chapters ; 
sttch as respect the whole order are considered m ge- 

N Cotnpte rciida» j[>ar M. de Monclar, p. xiii S90. Sar la Bestrucl. 
dps Jesuites, par H* B'Aiembert, p. 4S. 

1 Compte parM. d« Monclar,p 19^ 
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neral congregations. But Loyola, full of the ideas of 
unplicit obedience » which he had derived from his mi- 
htary profession, appointed that the government of his 
order should be purely monarchical. A general, 
chosen for life by deputies from the several provinces, 
possessed power that was supreme and independent, 
extending to every person and to every case. He, by 
his sole authority, nominated provincials, rectors, and 
every other officer employed in the government of the 
society, and could remove them at pleasure. In him 
was vested the sovereign administration of the revenues 
and funds of the order. Every member belonging to 
if was at his disposal ; and by his uncontrollable man- 
date, he could impose on them any task, or employ 
them in what service soever he pleased. To his com- 
mands they were required not only to yield outward 
obedience, but to resign up to him the inclinations of 
their own wills, and the sentiments of their own un- 
derstandings. They were to listen to his i inunctions, 
as if they had been uttered by Christ himself Under 
his direction, they were to be mere passive instruments, 
like clay in the hands of the potter, or like dead car- 
casses incapable of resistance.® Such a singular form 
of policy could not fail to impress its character on all 
the members of the order, and to give a peculiar force 
to all Its operations. There is not m the annals of 
mankind any example of such a perfect despotism, exer- 
cised not over monks shut up m the cells of a convent, 
but over men dispersed among all the nations of the 
earth. 


As the constitutions of the order vest in 
the general such absolute dominion over all 
its members, they carefully provide for his 
being perfectly informed with respect to the 
character and abilities of his subjects. £ver^ 
novice who offers himself as a candidate 
entering into the order, is obliged to ma^ 

■n Compte rendu au JParlem. de Bretagne, par M. dc (f 
p Compte par M. de Mouclar, 83 185 43 ^ 
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its catisaence to the superior^ or to a person appointed 
by him; and, in doing this, is required to confess 
not only his uns and defects, but to discover the in*w 
chnations, the passions, and ^e bent of his soul. This 
manifestation must be renewed every six months.*^ 
The society, not satisfied with penetrating in this man- 
ner into the innermost recesses of the heart, directs 
each member to observe the words and actions of the 
novices ; they are constituted spies upon their conduct ; 
and are bound to disclose every thing of importance 
concermng them to the superior. In order that this 
scrutiny into their character may be as complete as pos-^ 
Bible, a long noviciate must expire, during which tb^ 
pass through the several gradations of ranks in the 
society, and they must have attained the full age of 
thirty-three years before they can be admitted to take 
the final vows, by which they become professed mem- 
bers.” By these various methods, the superiors, under 
whose immediate inspection the novices are placed, 
acquire a thorough knowledge of their dispositions and 
talents. In order that the general, who is the soul 
that animates and moves the whole society, may have 
under his eye every thing necessary to inform or direct 
him, the provincials and heads of the several houses 
are obliged to transmit to him regular and frequent 
reports concerning the members under their inspection. 
In these they descend into minute details with respect 
to the character of each person, his abilities natural or 
acquiied, his temper, his experience in affairs, and the 
particular department for which he is best fitted.** 

B Compte par M. de Monclar, p. IBl, &c. 

^ Compte par M. de Monel. 215. 241. Sur la Destr. dee Jei. par 
M. d'Alemb. p, 39. 

P M. de Chalotais has lOMle a calculadon of the number pf these 
reports, which lite general of the Jesuits must annually receive, 
according to the relations of the society. These amount in all to 
^5$4. If this sum he divided by 37, the number of provinces in 
^be order, it will appear that 177 reports concerning the state of 
province aie transmitted to IRme annually. Compte, p. 
besides this, there may be extraordinary letters, or such as aie tent 
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These reports, when digested and arranged, are entered 
into registers kept on purpose* that the general may, 
at one comprehensiTe view, survey the state of the so- 
ciety m every corner of the earth; observe the qualifi- 
cations and talents of its members ; and thus choose, 
with perfect information, the instruments which his 
absolute power can employ in any service for which he 
thinks meet to destine them.^ 

Progress of As it was the professed intention of the 
the power order of Jesuits to labour with unwearied 
fnd mSu- zeal in promoting the salvation of men, this 
aice^ engaged them, of course, in many active 
Uie order, functions. From their first institution, they 
considered the education of youth as their peculiar 
province; they aimed at being spiritual guides and 
confessors ; they preached frequently in order to in- 
struct the people : they set out as missionaries to con- 
vert unbelieving nations. The novelty of the institution, 
as well as the singularity of its objects, procured the 
order many admirers and patrons. The governors of 
the society had the address to avail themselves of every 
circumstance in its favour, and in a short time the 
number as well as influence of its members increased 
wonderfully. Before the expiration of the sixteenth 
century, the Jesuits had obtained the chief direction of 


by the monitors or spies whom the general and provincials entertain 
in each house. Compte par M. de Monel, p. 431. Hist des Je- 
suites, Ams^ 1761, tom. iv. p. 56. The provincials and heads of 
bouses not only report concerning the members of the society, but 
are bound to give the general an account of the civil affairs in the 
country wherein they are settled, as far as their knowledge of these 
may be of beneSt to religion. This conditiou may extend to every 
particular, so that the general is furnished with full information con- 
cerning the transactions of every pnnee and state in the world. 
Compte par M. de Monel. 443. Hist, des Jesuit, ibid p 58. 
When the affairs with respect to which the provincials or rectars 
write are of importance, tliey are directed to use ciphers ; and each 
of them has a parUcular cipher from tfaliji geneiaU Compte par 
Chalotais, p, 54. 

V Compte par M de Monel, p. 915. 439. Qompta par M. dr 
Chalotais, p 59 
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the education of youth in every Catholic country in 
Europe. They hadj^become the confessors of almost 
all Its monarchs, a function of no small importance in>r 
any reign, but under a weak prince, superior even to 
that of minister. They were the spiritual guides of 
almost every person eminent foi rank or power. They 
possessed the highest degree of confidence and interest 
with the papal couit, as the most zealous and abla 
champions for its authority. The advantages which 
an active and enterprising body of men might derive 
from all these circumstances are obvious. They formed 
the minds of men in their youth. They retained an ^ 
ascendant over them m their advanced years. They 
possessed, at difiPerent periods, the direction of the 
most considerable courts m Europe. They mingled 
in all affairs. They took part m every intrigue and 
revolution. The general, by means of the extensive 
intelligence which he received, could regulate the ope- 
rations of the order with the most perfect discernment, 
and by means of his absolute power, could carry them 
on with the utmost vigour and effect.’’ 

Pro ss of Together with the power of the order, its 
wealth continued to increase. Various ex- 
pedients were devised for eluding the obli- 
gation of the vow of poverty# The order acquired 
ample possessions in every Catholic country ; and by 
the number as well as magnificence of its public build- 
ings, together with the value of its property, moveable 
or real, it vied with the most opulent of the monastic 
fraternities. Besides the souices of wealth common 
to all the regular cleigy, the Jesuits possessed one 

' When Loyola, in the year 1540, petitioned the pope to au- 
thoiiae the institution of the order, be had only ten disciples. But 
in the year 1608, sixty-eight years after their first institution, the 
number of Jesuits bad increased to ten thousand £ve hundred and 
leigfaty-one In the year 1710, the order possessed twenty-four 
'ir^essed houses; fifty-nine {fouses of probation, three hundred and 
nrty residences; six hundred and twelve colleges, two hundred « 
^Vissions , one hundred and fifty seminanes and boardmg-schoids j 
I id consisted of 19|998 Jesuits. Hist, des Jesuites, tom. i, p. SO. 
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which was peculiar to themselves. Under pretext of 
promoting the success of their railsions, and of facili- 
tating the support of their missionaries, they obtained 
St special licence from the court of Rome to trade with 
the nations which they laboured to convert. In con- 
sequence of this, they engaged in an extensive and 
lucrative commerce, both in the East and West Indies. 
They opened warehouses m different parts of Europe, 
in which they vended their commodities. Not satis- 
fied with trade alone, they imitated the example of 
other commercial societies, and aimed at obtaining set- 
tlements. They acquired possession accordingly of a 
large and fertile province in the southern continent of 
Amenca, and reigned as sovereigns over some hundred 
thousand subjects.® 

Unhappily for mankind, the vast influence 
Pernicious which the order of Jesuits acquired by all 
n^ci different means has been often exert- 

vil s^ictyf pernicious effect. Such 

was the tendency of that discipline observed 
by the society in forming its members, and such the 
fundamental maxims m its constitution, that every 
Jesuit was taught to regard the interest of the older as 
the capital object, to which every consideration was 
to be sacrificed. This spirit of attachment to their 
order, the most ardent, perhaps, that ever influenced 
any body of men,* is the characteristic principle of the 
Jesuits, and serves as a key to the genius of their po- 
licy, as 'well as to the peculiarities in their sentiments 
and conduct. ^ 

As it was for the honour and advantage of the 
society that its members should possess an ascendant 
over persons in high rank or of great power, the desire 
of acquiring and preserving such a direction of their 
conduct with greater facility, has led the Jesuits to 
propagate a system of relaxed and pliant morality, 
which accommodates itself to the passions of men, 

• Hist, des Jcs. 5v. 168 — 196, &c. 

^ Compte par M. de Monel, p. 285. 
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which justifies their vices, which tolerates their imper- 
fections, which authorizes almost every action that the 
most audacious or crafty politician would wish to per-' ' 
petrate. 

As the prosperity of the order was intimately con- 
nected with the preservation of the papal authority, 
the Jesuits, influenced by the same principal of attach- 
ment to the interests of their society, have been the 
most zealous patrons of those doctrines, which tend to 
exalt ecclesiastical power on the ruins of civil govern- 
ment. They have attnbuted to the court of Rome a 
jurisdiction as extensive and absolute as was claimed 
W the most presumptuous pontifis in the dark ages. 
They have contended for the entire independence of 
ecclesiastics on the civil magistrate. They have pub- 
lished such tenets concerning the duty of opposing 
princes who were enemies of the Catholic faith, as 
countenanced the most atrocious crimes, and tended 
to dissolve all the ties^ which connect subjects with 
their rulers. 

As the order derived both reputation and authority 
from the zeal with which it stood forth in defence of 
the Romish church against the attacks of the re- 
formers, ^its members, proud of this distinction, have 
considered it as their peculiar function to combat the 
opinions, and to check the progress of the Protestants. 
They have made use of every art, and have employed 
every weapon against them. They have set themselves 
in opposition to every gentle or tolerating measure in 
their favour. They have incessantly stirred up against 
them all the rage of ecclesiastical and civil perse- 
cution. 

Monks of other denominations have, indeed, ven- 
tured to teach the same pernicious doctrines, and have 
held opinions equally inconsistent with the order and 
happiness of civil society. But they, from reasons 
which are obvious, have either delivered such opmions 
with greater reserve, or have propagated them with 
less success. Whoever recollects the events which 
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have happened in Europe during two centuries, will find 
that the Jesuits may justly be considered as responsi- 
ble for most of the pernicious effects aiising from that 
corrupt and dangerous casuistry,* from those extrava- 
gant tenets concerning ecclesiastical power, and from 
that intolerant spirit, which have been the disgrace of 
the church of Rome throughout that period, and which 
have brought so many calamities upon civil society.® 
Some ad amidst many bad consequences fiow- 

vaSa^ re- institution of this order, man- 

suiting from kind, it must be acknowledged, have derived 
* the instito- from it some considerable advantages. As 
Jesuits made the education of youth 
one of their capital objects, and as their 
first attempts to establish colleges for the reception of 
students were violently opposed by the universities in 
different countries, it became necessary for them, as 
the most effectual mediod of acquiring the pubhc 
favour, to surpass their rivals m science and industry. 

This prompted them to cultivate the study 
to literatare. ancient literature with extraordinary ar- 
dour. This put them upon various methods 
for facilitating the instructioh of youth ; and by the 
improvements which they made in it, they have con- 
tributed so much towards the progress of pohte learn- 
ing, that on this account, they have merited well of 
society. Not has the order of Jesuits been successful 
only in teaching the elements of literature; it has 
produced likewise eminent masters in many branches 
of science, and can alone boast of a greater number of 
ingenious authors, than all the other religious frater- 
nities taken together.^ 

Bncyclopedie, art. Jemites, tom. viii. 518 
K M. d’Alembert has observed, that thougb the Jesuits have 
made extraordinary progress in emdibon of every species, though 
they can reckon up many of tbeir brethren who have been eminent 
mathematidans, antiquanes, and critics, though they have evcA 
formed some orators of xeputataou , yet (he order has never produced 
one man, whose knind was so much enlightened with sound know** 
ledge, as to raent the name of a philosopher. But it seems to be 
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But it is in thd new world that the Je- 
mliySuD exhibited the most wonder ful 

the MtUe- display of dieir abilities, and toe 
ment of the bated most effectually to the benefit of the 
Jesuits io human species. The conquerors of that 
Paraguay, unfortunate quarter of the globe acted at 
first as if they had nothing m .view but to plunder, to 
enslave, and to exterminate its inhabitants. The Je- 
suits alone made humanity the object of their settling 
there. About the beginning of the last century they 
obtained admission into the fertile province of Para- 
guay, which stretches across the southern continent ofi^ 
America, from the east side of the immense ridge off 
the Andes, to the confines of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese settlements on the banks of the river de la 
Plata. They found the inhabitants m a state little 
different from that which takes place among men when 
they first begin to unite together ; strangers to the arts ; 
subsisting precariously by hunting or fishing; and 
hardly acquainted with the first principles of subordi- 
nation and government. The Jesuits set themselves 
to instruct and civilize these savages. They taught 
them to cultivate the ground, to rear tame animus, 
and to build houses. They brought them to live to- 
gether in villages. They trained them to aits and 
manufactures. They made them taste the sweets of 
society ; and accustomed them to the blessings of se- 

the nnaroidable effect of monastic education to contrect and fetter 
the human mind. The partial attachment of a monk to the interest 
of his orderj which is often incompatible with that of other citizens ; 
the habit of impliat obedience to the will of a supenor, together 
with the frequent return of the wearisome and fnvolous duties of the 
cloister, debase his faculties, and extinguish that generosity of sen- 
timent and spirit, which qualifies men for thinking or feeling justly 
with respect to what is proper m life and conduct. Father Paul of 
Venice is, perhaps, the only person educated in a cloister that ever 
was altogether superior to its prejudices, or who wewed the trans- 
actions of men, and reasoned concerning the interests of society, 
with the enlarged sentiments of a philosopher, with the discera- 
ment of a nan cooTenaut in affain, and with Uie liberality of a 
g«ntleiuan» 
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curity and order* These people became the subjects of 
their benefactors ; who have governed them with a tender 
.tittendon, resembling that with which a father directs 
his children. Respected and beloved almost to adora- 
tion, a few Jesuits presided over some hundred thou- 
sand Indians. They maintained a perfect equality 
among all the members of the community. Each of i 
them was obliged to labour, not for himself alone, hut 
for the public. The produce of their fields, together 
with the fruits of tlieir industry of every species, were 
deposited m common storehouses, from which each in- 
dividual received every thing necessary for the supply 
of his wants. By this institution, almost all the pas- 
sions which disturb the peace of society, and render 
the members of it unhappy, were extinguished. A 
few magistrates, chosen from among their countrymen 
by the Indians themselves, watched over the public 
tranquillity, and secured obedience to the laws. The 
sanguinary punishments frequent under other govern- 
ments were unknown. An admonition from a Jesuit ; 
a slight mark of infamy; or, on some singular oc- 
casion, a few lashes with a whip, were sufficient to 
maintain good order among these innocent and happy 
peopled 

Evenliere meritorious effort of the 

the ambition Jesuits for the good of mankind, the genius 
and policy and Spirit of their order have mingled and 
of the order are discernible. They plainly aimed at es- 
diflcermbJe. tablishing in Paraguay an independent em- 
pire, subject to the society alone, and which, by the 
superior excellence of its consUtution and police, could 
scarcely have failed to extend its dominion over all 
the southern continent of America. With this view, 
in order to prevent the Spaniards or Portuguese in the 
adjacent settlements from acquiring any dangerous in- 
fluence over the people within the hmits of the province 

7 Hist da Paragm par Pere de Charieroix, tom. ii. 4iS, &c. 
Voyage au Ferou par G. Juan vt D. Aot de Ulioa, tom* u 54(^ 
&c. Par. 4to. 1752. ' 
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subject to the society, the Jesuits endeavoured to in- 
spire the Indiana with hatred and contempt of these 
nations. They cut off all intercourse between theii^ 
subjects and uie Spanish or Portuguese settlements. 
They prohibited any private trader of either nation 
from entering their territories. When they were 
obliged to admit any person in a public character from 
' the neighbouiing governments, they did not permit 
him to have any conversation with their subjects, and 
i no Indian was allowed even to enter the house where 
these strangers resided, unless in the presence of a 
‘ Jesuit. In order to render any communication be- 
tween them as difficult as possible, they industriously 
' avoided giving the Indians any knowledge of the 
Spanish, or of any other European language ; but en- 
couraged the different tribes which they had civilized, 

• to acquire a certain dialect of the Indian tongue, and 
’ laboured to make that the universal language through- 
out their dominions. As all these precautions, with- 
I out military force, would have been insufficient to have 
rendered their empire secure and permanent, they in- 
structed their subjects m the European arts of war. 
They formed them into bodies of cavalry and infantry, 
completely armed and regularly disciplined. They 
provided SC great train of artillery, as well as magazines 
. stored with all the implements of war. Thus they 
established an army so numerous and well-appoint. 
^ ed, as to be formidable in a country, where a few 
sickly and ill-discipUned battalions composed all the 
military force kept on foot by the Spaniards or Portu- 
guese.* 

The Jesuits gained no considerable degree 
of power during the reign of Charles V., 
&l] a view usual sagacity, discerned the 

of the go- dangerous tendency of the institution, and 
vemment checked its progress/ But as the order 

* Voyage de Joan et de Ulloa, tom. i. 549. Recueil des tontes les 
Pieces qoi oat paru sur les Ailaifes des Jesnites en Portugal, tom. i* 
p. 7, &c. » Compte par M. de Monel, p. 31®. 
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and pro- was founded in the period of which I write 
gfpMr bt the the history, and as the age to which I ad- 
s^deu dress this work hath seen its fall, the view 
which 1 have exhibited of the laws and genius of ihia 
formidable body will not, 1 hope, be unacceptable to 
my readers; especially as one circumstance has en- 
abled me to enter into this detail with particular ad- 
vantage. Europe had observed, for two centuries, the 
ambition and power of the order. But while it felt 
many fatal effects of these, it could not fully discern 
the causes to which they were to be imputed. It was 
unacquainted with many of the singular regulations in 
the political cpnslitution or government of the Jesuits, 
which formed the enterprising spirit of intrigue that 
distinguished its members, and elevated the body 
itself to such a height of power. It was a fundamented 
maxim with the Jesuits, from their first institution, not 
to publish the rules of their order. These they kept 
concealed as an impenetrable mystery. They never 
communicated them to strangers; nor even to the 
greater part of their own members. They refused to 
produce them when required by courts of justice;*^ 
and by a strange solecism m policy, the civil power in 
different countries authorized or connived at the esta- 
blishment of an order of men, whose constifution and 
laws were concealed with a solicitude, which alone was 
a good reason for excluding them. During the prose- 
cutions lately carried on against them in Portugal and 
France, the Jesuits have been so inconsiderate as to 
produce the mysterious volumes of their institute. By 
the aid of these authentic records the principles of 
their governnfent may be delineated, and the sources 
of their power investigated, with a degree of certainty 
and precision, which, previous to that event, it was 
impossible to attain.^ But as I have pointed out the 

I 

b Hist, des Jes. tom. iii. 236, &c. Compte par M. de Chakt 
p 38 

« The greater part of mr information concerning the government 
and laws of the order of Jesnits, I have derived from the reports of 
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dangerous tendency of the constitution and spirit of 
the order with the freedom becoming an historian, the 
candour and impartiality no less requisite in that" 
character call on me to add one observation. That no 
class of regular clergy in the Romish church has been 
more eminent for decency, and even punty of manners, 
than the major part of the order of Jesuits.^ The 
maxims of an intriguing, ambitious, interested policy 
might influence those who governed the society, and 
might even corrupt the heart, and pervert the conduct 
of some individuals, while the greater number, en- 
gaged in literary pursuits, or employed in the functions 
of religion, was left to the guidance of those common 
principles which restrain men from vice, and excite 
them to what is becoming and laudable. The causes 
which occasioned the rum of this mighty body, as well 
as the circumstances and effects with which it has 
been attended m the different countries of Europe, 
though objects extremely worthy the attention of every 
intelligent observer of human affairs, do not fall within 
the period of this history. 

Affairs of sooner had Charles re-established 

Germany, order in the Low Countries, than he was 
obliged to turn his attention to the affairs 
in Germany. The Protestants pressed him earnestly 
to appoint that conference between a select number of 
the divines of each party, which had been stipulated m 
the convention at Francfort. Tlie pope considered 
such an attempt to examine into the points in dispute, 
or to decide concerning them, as derogatory to his 
right of being the supreme judge in controversy ; and 

M. de Chalotais and M. de Monclar. I rest not my narrative, 
however, upon the authority even of these respectable magistrates 
and elegant writers, but upon innumerable passages which they have 
extract^ from the constitutions of the order deposited in their 
hands. Hospinian, a Protestant divine of Zunch. m his Histnrhi 
Jesiatiea, printed A. D. 1619, published a small part of the constitu- 
tions of the Jesuits, of which by some accident he had got a copy , 
p. 13— i>4. 

4 Sur la Destioct. des Jes* pai M. d’Alembert, p. 55. 
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^^nvinced that such a conference would either 
^effectual by determining nothing, or prove dan- 
^rou3 by determining too much, he employed every 
A confer- prevent it- The emperor, however, 

finding it more for his interest to soothe the 
Geimans than to gratify Paul, paid little re- 
gard to his remonstrances. In a diet held 
at Hugueuaw, matters were ripened for the 
conference. In another diet assembled at 
Worms, the conference was begun, Melanc- 
thon on the one side, and Eckius on the other, 
^Eiustaining the piincipal part m the dispute; but after 
they had made some progress, though without conclud- 
ing any thing, it was suspended by the emperor’s com- 
mand, that It might be renewed with greater solemnity 
m his own presence, in a diet summoned to 
^ ' meet at Ratisbon. This assembly was opened 
with great pomp, and with a general expectation that 
its proceedings would be vigorous and decisive. By 
the consent of both parties, the emperor was intrusted 
with the power of nominating the persons who should 
manage the conference, which it was agreed should be 
conducted, not in the form of a public disputation, but 
as a friendly scrutiny or examination into the articles 
which had given use to the present controversies. He 
appointed Eckius, Gropper, and Pflug, on the part of 
the Catholics ; Melancthon, Bucer, and Pistonus, on 
that of the Protestants; all men of distinguished repu- 
tation among their own adherents, and, except Eckius, 
all eminent for moderation, as well as desirous of peace. 
As they were about to begin their consultations, the 
emperor put into their hands a book, composed, as he 
said, by a learned divine in the Low Countries, with 
such extraordinary perspicuity and temper, as, m his 
opinion, might go far to unite and comprehend the two 
contending parties. Gropper, a canon of Cologne, 
whom he had named among the managers of the con- 
ference, a man of address as well as of erudition, was 
afterward suspected to be the author of this short trea- 
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Use. It contained positions with regard to twejoint of 
of the chief articles m theology, which included tu^he 
of the questions then agitated in the controversy 
tween ^e Lutherans and the church of Rome. By 
ranging his sentiments in a natural order, and express- 
ing them with great simplicity; by employing often 
the very words of Scripture, or of the primitive fathers; 
by softening the ngour of some opinions, and explain- 
ing away what was absurd in others ; by concessions, 
sometimes on one side, and sometimes on the other ; 
and especially by banishing as much as possible scho- 
lastic phrases, those words and terms of art m coii^tro^i 
versy, which serve as badges of distinction to different 
sects, and for which theologians often contend more 
fiercely than for opinions themselves; he at last framed 
his work m such a manner, as promised fairer than any 
thing that had hitherto been attempted, to compose 
and to terminate religious dissensions.^ 

Fnutless attention of the age was turned, 

such acute observation towards theolo- 
^cal controversies, that it was not easy to impose on 
it by any gloss, how artful or specious soever. The 
length and eagerness of the dispute bad separated the 
contending parties so completely, and had set their 
minds at sucn variance, that they were not to be recon- 
ciled by partial concessions. All the zealous Catho- 
lics, particularly the ecclesiastics who had a seat in 
the diet, joined m condemning Cropper’s treatise as too 
favourable to the Lutheran opinion, the poison of which 
heresy it conveyed, as they pretended, with greater 
danger, because it was m some degree disguised. The 
rigid Protestants, especially Luther himself, and his 
patron the elector of Saxony, were for rejecting it as 
an impious compound^ of error and truth, craftily pre- 
pared, that it might impose on the weak, tiie timid, and 
the unthinking. But the divines to whom the exami- 
nation of it was committed, entered upon that business 
with greater deliberation and temper.. As it was more 
V Goldait. Constit. Imper. li. p. tBf* 
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easy in itself, as veil as more consistent with the dig- 
charch, to make concessions, and even alte- 
rations with regard to speculative opinions, the discus- 
sion whereof is confined chiefly to schools, and which 
present nothing to the people that either strikes their 
imagination or affects their senses, they came to an ac- 
commodation about these without much labour, and 
even defined the great article concerning justification 
to their mutual satisfaction. But when they proceeded 
to points of jurisdiction, where the interest and autho- 
rity of the Roman See were concerned, or to the rites 
and forms of external worship, where every change 
that could be made must be public, and draw the ob- 
servation of the people, there the Catholics were alto- 
gether untractable ; nor could the church either with 
safety or with honour, abolish its ancient institutions. 
All the articles relative to the power of the pope, the 
authority of councils, the administration of the sacra- 
ments, the worship of saints, and many other particu- 
lars, did not, in their nature, admit of any tempeia- 
ment ; so that, after labouring long to bring about an 
accommodation with respect to these, the emperor 
found all his endeavours inefiectual. Being impatient, 
however, to close the diet, he at last prevailed on a 
majority of the members to approve of tbe fallowing 
recess : ** That the articles concerning which 
the divines had agreed m the conference, 
should be held as points decided, and be 
in favour observed inviolably by ail ; that other 
of a gene- articles about which they had diflered, should 
y* be referred to the determination of a general 

^ ‘ council, or if that could not be obtained, to 

a national synod of Germany ; and if it should prove 
impracticable, likewise, to assemble a synod, that a 
general diet of the empire should be called within 
eighteen months, in order to give some final judg- 
ment upon the whole controversy ; that the emperor 
should use all his interest and authority with the ^ope, 
to procure the meeting either of a general council or 
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synod ; that, in 4ie mean time, no mnovations should 
be attempted, no endeavours should btr employed to 
gain proselytes; and neither the revenues of tbff' 
church, nor the rights of monasteries, should be in* 
vaded.^ 

Gives of- proceedings of this diet, as well as 

fence both tecess m wbich they terminated, gave 
to Papists g^eat offence to the pope. The power which 
and Pro- the Germans had assumed of appointing their 
testants. divines to examine and determine mat- 

ters of controversy, he considered as a very dangerous 
invasion of his rights ; ihe renewing of their anciei^t ' 
proposal concerning a national synod, which had 
been so often rejected by him and his predecessors^ 
appeared extremely undutiful; but the bare mention 
of allowing a diet, composed chiefly of laymen, to pass 
judgment with respect to articles of faith, was deemed 
no l^s criminal and profane, than the worst of those 
heresies which they seemed zealous to suppress. On 
the other hand, the Protestants were no less dissatis- 
fied with a recess, that considerably abridged the li. 

berty which they enjoyed at that time. As 
murmured loudly against it, Charles^ 
SvtestanU Unwilling to leave any seeds of discontent 
* , in the empire, granted them a private de- 
claration in the most ample terms, exempting them 
from whatever they thought oppressive or injurious in 
the recess, and ascertaining to them the full posses- 
sion of all the privileges which they had ever enjoyed.* 
Extraordinary as these concessions may 
Al^rs of appear, the situation of the emperor's affairs 
juncture made it necessary for him to 
grant them. He foresaw a rupture with France to be 
not only unavoidable, but near at hand, and durst not 
give any such cause of disgust or fear to Protestants, 

f Siddan, 267, &c. Paflav. 1 iv. c. 11. p. 136. F. Paul p 86. 
Seckeod. I. iii. S56. 

9 Sleid. 285* Seckeod. 366. 'Dumont Corps Diplom* iv. p. ii. 
p. 310. 
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as might force them, in self-defehce, to court the pro- 
te|;56n of the French king, from whom, at present, they 
Vere much alienated. The rapid progress of the Turks 
in Hungary was a more powerful and urgent motive to 
that moderation which Charles discovered. A great 
revolution had happened in that kingdom ; John Zapol 
Sceepus having chosen, as has been related, rather to 
possess a tributary kingdom, than to renounce the royal 
dignity to which he had been accustomed, bad, by the 
assistance of his mighty protector Solyman, wrested 
from Ferdinand a great part of the country, and left 
I'irA only the precarious possession of the rest. But 
being a prince of pacific qualities, the frequent attempts 
of Ferdinand, or of his partisans among the Hunga- 
rians, to recover what they had lost, greatly disquieted 
him ; and the necessity on these occasions of calling in 
the Turks, whom he considered and felt to be his mas- 
ters rather than auxiliaries, was hardly less mortifying. 
In order, therefore, to avoid these distresses, as well 
as to secure quiet and leisure for cultivating the aits 
and enjoymg amusements in which he delighted, he 
secretly came to an agreement with his competitor, on 
A p this condition : — That Ferdinand should 
acknowledge him as king of Hungary, and 
leave him, during life, the unmolested possession of 
that part of the kingdom now in *his power ; but that, 
upon his demise, the sole right of the whole should de- 
volve upon Ferdinand.^* As John had never been mar- 
ried, and was then far advanced in life, the terms of the 
contract seemed very favourable to Ferdinand. But, 
soon aftei, some of the Hungarian nobles, solicitous to 
prevent a foreigner from ascending tlieir throne, pre- 
vailed on John to put an end to a long celibacy, by 
marrying Isabella, the daughter of Sigismond, king of 
Poland, John had the satisfaction, before 
of |j jg death, which happened within less than 

Hun^y^ a year after his marriage, to see a son born 
to inherit his kingdomr To him, without re* 
t Istuauhaffil Hist. Hang. lib. xU. p. 135. 
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garding hid treaty with Ferdinand, which he considered, 
no doubt, as void upon an event not foreseen when it 
was concluded, he bequeathed his crown ; appointing 
the queen and George Martinuzzi, bishop of Waradin, 
guardians of his son, and regents of the kingdom. The 
greater ,part of the Hungarians immediately acknow- 
ledged the young prince as king, to whom, in memory 
of the founder of their monarchy, they gave the name 
of Stephen.* 

Ferdinand, though extremely disconcerted 
effiorto to** * unexpected event, resolved not to 

obtain the abandon the kingdom which he flattered 
crown. himself with having acquired by his compact 
with John. He sent ambassadors to the 
queen to claim possession, and to offer the province of 
Transylvania as a settlement for her son, preparing, at 
the same time, to assert his right by force of arms. But 
John had committed the care of his son to persons who 
had too much spirit to give up the crown tamely, and 
who possessed abilities sufficient to defend it. The 
queen, to all the address peculiar to her own sex, add- 
ed a masculine courage, ambition, and magnanimity, 
Martinuzzi, who had raised himself from 
«id ^*ower- lowest rank in life to his present dignity, 

of Marti was one of those extraordinary men who, 
DQzzi. by the extent as well as variety of their ta- 
lents, are fitted to act a superior part in bus- 
tling and factious times. In discharging the functions 
of his ecclesiastical office, he put on the semblance of 
an humble and austere sanctity. In civil transactions 
be discovered industry, dexterity, and boldness. Dur- 
ing war he laid aside the cassock, and appeared on 
horseback with his scimitar and buckler, as active, as 
ostentatious, and as gallant, as any of his countrymea^ 
Amidst all these different and contradictory forms 
which he could assume, an insatiable desire of domi- 
nion and authority was conspicuous. From such per-, 
sons It was obvious what answer Ferdinand had to ex- 
I Jovii Hut lib. zxxk. p. S39, a, &c. 
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pect. He soon perceived that he must depend on arms 
al^eiorrecovering Hungary. Having levied, for this 
^iLUrpose, a considerable body of Germans, whom his 
partisans among the Hungarians joined with their vas- 
sals, he ordered them to march into that pait of the 
kingdom which adhered to Stephen. Martinuzzi, un- 
able to make head against such a powerful army in the 
field, satisfied himself with holding out the towns, all 
of which, especially Buda, the place of greatest conse- 
quence, he provided with every thing necessary for de- 
fence ; and in the mean time he sent ambassadors to 
Solyman, beseeching him to extend towards the son the 
same imperial protection which had so long 
Turks**^^*** maintained the father on his throne. The 
sultan, though Ferdinand used his utmost 
endeavours to thwart this negotiation, and even offered 
to accept of the Hungarian crown on the same ignomi- 
nious condition of paying tribute to the Ottoman Porte, 
by which John had held it, saw such prospects of ad- 
vantage from espousing the interest of the young king, 
that he instantly promised him his protection; and 
commanding one army to advance forthwith towards 
Hungary, he himself followed with another. Mean- 
while the Germans, hoping to teiminate the war by the 
^eduction of a city in which the king and his mother 
were shut up, had formed the siege of Buda. Marti- 
nuzzi, having drawn thither the strength of the Hun- 
garian nobility, defended the town with such courage 
and skill, as flowed the Turkish forces time to come 
up to its relief. They instantly attacked the Germans, 
weakened by fatigue, disease, and desertion, and de- 
feated them with great slaughter.** 

Solyman soon after joined his victorious 
Solyinan’s troops, and being weary of so many expen- 
TOndMt?”* expeditions undertaken m defence of 
dominions which weie not his own, or being 
, unable to resist this alluring opportunity of seizing a 
kingdom while possessed by an infant under the guar- 

^ Isfuanha^ Hist. Huog. Hb. nv. p. 150. 

P 3 
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dianship of a woman and a priest, he allowed interest- 
ed considerations to triumph with too much facility OTer 
the principles of honour and the sentiments of humft^ 
nity. What he planned ungenerously, he obtained by 
fraud. Having prevailed on the queen to send her son, 
whom he pretended to be desirous of seeing, into his 
camp, and having, at the same time, invited the chief 
of the nobility to an entertainment there, while they, 
suspecting no treachery, gave themselves up to the 
mirth and jollity of the feast, a select band of troops, 
by the sultan’s orders, seized one of the gates of Buda. 
Being thus master of the capital, of the king’s perso^is, 
and of the leading men among the nobles, he gave or- 
ders to conduct the queen, together with her son, to 
Transylvania, which province he allotted to them, and 
appointing a basha to preside in Buda with a large 
body of soldiers, annexed Hungary to the Ottoman 
empire. The tears and complaints of the unhappy 
queen had no influence to change his purpose, nor 
could Marti nuzzi either resist his absolute and uncon- 
trollable command, or prevail on him to recall it.‘ 

Before the account of this violent usur- 
o^v^'uresto* reached Ferdinand, he was so un- 

Solyman, lucky as to have dispatched other ambassa- 
dors to Solyman with a fresh representation 
of his right to the crown of Hungary, as well as a re- 
newal of his formal overture to hold the kingdom of the 
Ottoman Porte, and to pay for it an annual tribute. 
This ill-timed proposal was rejected with scorn. The 
sultan, elated with success, and thinking that he might 
prescribe what terms he pleased to a prince who vo- 
luntarily protiFered conditions so unbecoming his own 
dignity, declared that he would not suspend the ope- 
rations of war, unless Ferdinand instantly evacuated 
all the towns which he still held in Hungary, and con- 
sented to the imposition of a tribute upon Austria, in 
order to reunburse the sums which his presumptuous, 

^ IstuanhafBi Hist. Hang. lib. xiv. p* 56. Jovii Histor. lib* xuix. 
p. 3476, &c. 
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invasion of Hungary had obliged the Ottoman Porte 
lO-^xpend in defence of that kingdom."* 

V'' In this state were the affairs of Hungary. As the 
unfortunate events there had either happened before 
the dissolution of the diet of Ratisbon, or were dreaded 
at that time, Chailes saw the danger of irritating and 
inflaming the minds of the Germans, while a formida- 
ble enemy was ready to break into the empire ; and 
perceived that he could not expect any vigorous assist- 
ance either towards the recovery of Hungary, or the 
defence of the Austrian frontier, unless he courted and 
satisfled the Protestants. By the concessions which 
have been mentioned, he gained this point, and such 
liberal supplies both of men and money were voted for 
carrying on the war against the Turks, as left him un- 
der little anxiety about the security of Germany during 
the next campaign." 

Immediately upon the conclusion of the 
vjMtuTa^l diet, the emperor set out for Italy. As he 
vjsi s a y. through Lucca he had a short inter- 

view with ^e pope ; but nothing could be concluded 
concerning the proper method of composing the reli- 
gious disputes in Germany, between two princes whose 
views and interests with regard to that matter were at 
this juncture so opposite. The pope's endeavours to 
remove the causes of discord between Charles and 
Francis, and to extinguish those mutual animosities 
which threatened to break out suddenly into open hos- 
tility, were not more successful, 
u The emperor's thoughts were bent so en- 

ditio^n tirely, at that time, on the great enterprise 

against Al- which he had concerted against Algiers, that 
giers, and he listened with little attention to the pope's 
mouves schemes or overtures, and hastened to join 
® * * his army and fleet." 

Algiers still continued in that state of dependance 
on the Turkish empire to which Barbarossa had sub- 

» Istoanhaffii H»t Hung. lib. xiv. p* 158. * Sleid. 283* 

0 SandoT. Histar. tom. ii. 298« 
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jected it. Ever mce be, as captain basba> commanded 
the Ottoman fleet, Algiers had been governed by Haa* 
cen-Aga, a renegade eunuch, who, by passing through^ 
every station in corsair’s service, had acquired such 
experience in war, that he was well fitted for a station 
which required a man of tried and daring courage. 
Hascen, in order to shew how well he deserved that 
dignity, earned on his piratical depredations against the 
Christian states with amazing activity, and outdid, if 
possible, Barbarossa himself lu boldness and cruelty. 
The commerce of the Mediterranean was greatly inter- 
rupted by his cruisers, and such frequent alarms given tc^ 
the coast of Spain, that there was a necessity of erecting 
watch-towers at proper distances, and of keeping guards 
constantly on foot, in order to descry the approach of 
his squadrons, and to protect the inhabitants from their 
descents Of this the emperor had received repeated 
and clamorous complaints from his subjects, who re- 
presented It as an enterprise corresponding to his power, 
and becoming his humanity, to reduce Algiers, which, 
since the conquest of Tunis, was the common recep- 
tacle of all the freebooters ; and to exterminate that 
lawless race, the implacable enemies of the Chnstian 
name. Moved partly by their entreaties, and partly 
allured by the hope of adding to the glory which he had 
acquired by his last expedition into Africa, Charles, 
before he left Madrid in his way to the Low Countries, 
had issued order's both in Spam and Italy to prepare a 
fleet and army for this purpose. No change in circum- 
stances, since that time, could divert him from this re- 
solution, or prevail on hun to turn his arms towards 
Hungary ; though the success of the Turks m that 
country seemed more immediately to require his pre- 
sence there; though many of his most faithful adherents 
in Germany urged that the defence of the empire ought 
to be his first and peculiar care ; though such as bore 
him no good-will ndicuLed his preposterous conduct in 
fiying from an enemy almost at hand, that he might 
9 Jovih Hut. L tl* p. 366* 
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go in quest of a remote and more ignoble foe. But to 
^ attack flie sultan in Hungary, how splendid soever that 
fii^ure might appear, was an undertaking which ex- 
ceeded his power, and was not consistent with his in- 
terest. To draw troops out of Spain or Italy, to march 
them into a (Country so distant as Hungary, to provide 
the vast apparatus necessary for transporting thither 
the artillery, ammunition, and baggage of a regular 
army, and to push the war in that quarter, where there 
was little prospect of bringing it to an issue during se- 
veral campaigns, were undertakings so expensive and 
unwieldy as did not correspond with the low condition 
of the emperor’s treasury. While his pnncipal force 
was thus employed, his dominions m Italy and the 
Low Countries must have lain open to the French 
king, who would not have allowed such a favour- 
able opportunity of attacking them to go unimproved. 
Whereas the African expedition, the preparations for 
which were already finished, and almost the whole ex- 
pense of it defrayed, would depend upon a single effort; 
and besides the security and satisfaction which the suc- 
cess of it must give his subjects, would detain him during 
so short a space, that Francis could hardly take advan- 
tage of his absence to invade his dominions in Europe. 

On all these accounts, Charles aShered to 
rations!^*" his first plan, and with such determined ob- 
stinacy, that he paid no regard to the pope, 
who advised, or to Andrew Dona, who conjured him not 
to expose his whole armament to almost unavoidable 
destnicdoD, by ventunng to approach the dangerous 
coast of Algiers at such an advanced season of the year, 
and when the autumnal winds were so violent. Having 
embarked on board Dona’s galleys at Porto Venere in 
the Genoese terntones, he soon found that this expe- 
rienced sailor had not judged wrong concerning the 
element with which he was so well acquainted; for such 
a storm arose that it was with the utmost difficulty and 
danger he reached Sardinia, the place of general ren- 
dezvous. But as his courage was undaunted, and his 
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temper often inflexible, neither the remonstrances nf the 
pope and Doria, nor the danger to which he had alre^y,. 
been exposed by disregarding their advice, bad any otn^ 
effect than to confirm him in his fatal resolution. The 
force, mdeed, which he had collected was sudb as might 
have inspired a prince less adventurous, and less confi- 
dent in nis own schemes, with the most sanguine hopes 
of success. It consisted of twenty thousand foot, and 
two thousand horse, Spaniards, Italians, and Germans, 
mostly veterans, together with three thousand volun- 
teers, the flower of the Spanish and Italian nobilityy 
fond of paying court to the emperor by attending hiiii 
in his favourite expedition, and eager to share m the 
glory which they believed he was going to reap ; to these 
were added a thousand soldiers sent from Malta by the 
order of St. John, led by a hundred of its most gallant 
knights. 

Lands in voyage from Majorca to the African 

Afnca.*** coast was not less tedious or full of hazard 
than that which he had just finished. When 
he approached the land, the roll of the sea, and vehe- 
mence of the winds, would not permit the troops to dis- 
embark. But at last the emperor, seizing a favourable 
opportunity, landed them without opposition, not fai^- 
from Algiers, and immediately advanced towards the 
town. To oppose this mighty army, Hascen had only 
eight hundred Turks and five thousand Moors, partly 
natives of Africa, and partly refugees from Granada. 
He returned, however, a fierce and haughty answer 
when summoned to surrender. But with such a hand- 
ful of soldiers, neither his desperate courage, nor con- 
summate skill in war, could have long resisted forces 
superior to those which had defeated Barbarossa at the 
head of sixty thousand men, and which had reduced 
Tunis m spite of all his endeavours to save it. 

Thedisas- soevet the emperor might 

ters which think himself beyond the reach of any dan^ 
befel hu ger from the enemy, he was suddenly ex- 
posed to a more dreadful calamity, and one 
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ag^ainst which human prudence and human efforts 
araded'tiolhing. On the second day after his landing, 
before he had time for any thing but to disperse 
some light-armed Arabs who molested his troops on their 
march^ the clouds began to gather, and the heavens to 
appear with a fierce and threatening aspect. Towards 
evening, rain began to fall, accompanied with violent 
wind : and the rage of the tempest increasing during 
the night, the soldiers, who had brought nothing ashore 
but their arms, remained exposed to all its fury, without 
tents, or shelter, or cover of any kind. The ground 
was soon so wet that they could not he down on it ; 
their camp, being in a low situation, was overflowed 
with water, and they sunk at every step to the ancles in 
mud ; while the wind blew with such impetuosity, that, 
to prevent their falling, they were obliged to thrust 
their spears into the ground, and to support themselves 
by taking hold of them. Hascen was too vigilant an 
officer to allow an enemy in such distress to remain un- 
molested. About the dawn of morning, he sallied out 
with soldiers, who, having been screened from the storm 
under their own roofs, were fresh and vigorous. A 
body of Italians, who were stationed nearest the city, 
dispirited and benumbed with cold, fled at the approach 
of the Turks. The troops at the post behind them dis- 
covered greater courage; but as the ram had extin- 
guished their matches and wet their powdery their 
muskets were useless, and having scarcely strength to 
handle their other arms, they were soon thrown into 
confusion. Almost the whole army, with the emperor 
himself in person, was obliged to advance before the 
enemy could be repulsed, who, after spreading such 
general consternation, and killing a considerable num- 
ber of men, retired at last in good order. 

A d a t feeling or remembrance of this loss 

“ and danger were quickly obliterated by a more 
dreadful as well as affecting spectacle. It was now 
broad day; the hurricane had abated nothing of its vio- 
lence, and the sea appeared agitated with the rage 
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of which that destructive elemeut is capable: all the 
ships, on which alone the whole army knew that £fceir 
safety and subsistence depended, were seen driven fr^MS^ 
their anchors, some dashing against each other, some 
beat to pieces on the rocks, many forced ashore, and 
not a few sinking in the waves. In less than an hour 
fifteen ships of war, and a hundred and forty transports, 
with eight thousand men, perished ; and such of the 
unhappy crews as escaped the fury of the sea, were 
murdered without mercy by the Arabs, as soon as they 
reached land. The emperor stood m silent anguish and ^ 
astonishment beholding this fatal event, which at onccf 
blasted all his hopes of success, and buried m the 
depths the vast stores which he had provided, as well 
for annoying the enemy, as for subsisting his own troops. 
He had it notin his power to afford them any other as- 
sistance or relief than by sending some troops to dnve 
away the Arabs, and thus delivering a few who were so 
fortunate as to get ashore from the cruel fate which their 
companions had met with. At last th^^ind began to 
fall, and to give some hopes that as ndfty ships might 
escape, as would be sufficient to save the army from 
perishing by famine, and to transport them back to Eu- 
rope. But these were only hopes ; the approach ofi^ 
evening covered the sea with darkness ; and it being 
impossible for the officers aboard the ships which had 
outlived the storm, to send any loteillgence to their 
companions who were ashore, they remained durmg the 
night in all the anguish of suspense and uncertainty. 
Next day, a boat dispatched by Dona made shift to 
reach land, with information, that having weathered 
' out the storm, to which, during fifty years* knowledge 
of the sea, he had never seen any equal in fierce- 
ness and honor, he had found it necessary to bear 
away with his shattered ships to Cape Metafus. He 
advised the emperor, as the face of the sky was still 
lowering and tempestuous, to march with all speed to 
that place, where the troops could re-embark with 
greater ease. ^ 
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, . Whatevercomfort this intelligence afforded 

OUiged to Charles, from being assured that part of his 
^ ' fleet had escaped, was balanced by the new 

cares and perplexity in which it involved him with re- 
gard to his army. Metafuz was at least three days’ 
march from his present camp ; all the provisions which 
he had brought ashore at his first landing were now 
consumed ; his soldiers, worn out with fatigue, were 
hardly able for such a march, even in a friendly country; 
and being dispirited by a succession of hardships, which 
victory itself would scarcely have rendered tolerable, 
they were in no condition to undergo new toils. But 
the situation of the army was such as allowed not one 
moment for deliberation, nor left it in the least doubtful 
what to choose. They were ordered instantly to march, 
the wounded, the sick, and the feeble, being placed in 
the centre ; such as seemed most vigorous were stationed 
in the front and rear. Then the sad effects of what they 
had suffered began to appear more manifestly than ever, 
and new calwities were added to all those which tliey 
had already^ndured. Some could hardly bear the 
weight of their arms; others, spent with the toil of forc- 
ing their way through deep and almost impassable roads, 
sunk down and died ; many perished by famine, as the 
whole army subsisted chiefly on roots and (ernes, or 
the flesh of horses, killed by the emperor’s order, and 
distributed among the several battalions ; many were 
drowned in brool^ ; which were swoln so much by the 
excessive rains, that in passing them they waded up to 
. the chin ; not a few were killed by the enemy, who, dur- 
ing the greatest part of their retreat, alarmed, harassed, 
and annoyed them night and day. At last they arrived 
at Metafuz ; and the weather being now so calm as to 
restore their communication with the fleet, they were 
supplied with plenty of provisions, and cheered with 
the prospect of safety. 

H f rti During this dreadful series of calamities, 
tade ^ emperor discovered great qualities, many 
mind. oi which a long-continued tiow of prospe- 
Q 
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rity had scarcely afforded him an opportunity of dis* 
playing. He appeared conspicuous for firmness and 
constancy of Bpint» for magnanimity, fortitude, huma^ 
nity, and compassion. He endured as great hardships 
as the meanest soldier ; he exposed his own person 
wherever danger threatened ; he encouraged the de- 
sponding ; visited the sick and wounded ; and animated 
all by his words and example. When the army em- 
barked, he was among the last who left the shore, 
although a body of Arabs hovered at no great distance, 
ready to fall on the rear. By these virtues, Charles 
atoned, in some degree, for his obstinacy and pre- 
sumption m undertaking an expedition so fatal to his 
subjects. 

Returns t calamities which attended this un- 

Euro^! ^ fortunate enterprise did not end here ; for 
no sooner were the forces got on board, 
than a new storm arising, though less furious than the 
former, scattered the fleet, and obliged them, separate- 
ly, to make towards such ports in Spain or Italy as 
they could first reach ; thus spreading l^e account of 
their disasters, with all the circumstance^ of aggra- 
vation and horror, which their imagination, still under 
the influence of fear, suggested. The emperor himself, 
after escaping great dangers, and being forced into the 
Dec 2 Africa, where he was obliged 

by contrary winds to remain several weeks, 
arnved at last m Spam, in a condition very different 
from that in which he had returned from bis former 
expedition against the Infidels.* 

* Carol. V.Kzpedifio ad Argyriam, per Nicolanm ViUagnonem 
Eqoitem Rhodium, ap Scardium, y. ii. 3b5. Jovit Hist 1. xl. 
p. 269, &C. Ven y Zuniga Vida de Carlos V. p. 83. Sandov. 
HUt i. 299, &C. 
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1541. The calamities which the emperor suffered 
Renewal of in his unfortunate enterprise against Algiers 
hostilities were great ; and the account of these, which 
augmented in proportion as it spread at a 
tives for It greater distance from the scene of his disas- 
ters, encouraged Francis to begin hostilities, 
on which he had been for some time resolved! But he 
did not think it prudent to produce, as the motives of 
this resolution, either his ancient pretensions to the 
duchy of Milan, or the emperor's disingenuity in viola- 
ting his repeated promises with regard to the restitution 
of that country. The former might have been a good 
reason against concluding the truce of Nice, but was 
none for breaking it; the latter could not be urged 
without exposing his own credulity as much as the 
emperor’s want of integrity. A violent and unwarrant- 
able action of one of the Imperial generals furnished 
him with a reason to justify his taking arms, which 
was of greater weight than either of these, and such as 
would have roused him, if he had been as desirous of 
peace as he was eager for war. Francis, by signing 
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the treaty of truce at Nice, without consulting Soly- 
man, gave (as he foresaw) great offence to that haughty 
monarch, who considered an alliance with him as afl 
honour of which a Christian prince had cause to be 
proud. The friendly interview of the French king 
with the emperor in Provence, followed by such extra- 
ordinary appearances of union and confidence which 
distinguished the reception of Charles when he passed 
through the dominions of Francis to the Low Countries, 
induced the sultan to suspect that the two rivals had 
at last forgotten their ancient enmity, in order that 
they might form such a general confederacy against 
the Ottoman power, as had been long wished for in 
Christendom, and often attempted in vam. Charles, 
with his usual art, endeavoured to confirm and strength- 
en these suspicions, by instructing his emissaries at 
Constantinople, as well as in those courts with which 
Solyman held any intelligence, to represent the concord 
between him and Francis to be so entire, that their sen- 
timents, views, and pursuits would be the same for the 
future.* It was not without difficulty that Francis ef- 
faced these impressions ; but the address of Rincon, 
the French ambassador at the Porte, together with the 
manifest advantage of carrying on hostilities against 
the house of Austria in concert with France, prevailed 
at length on the sultan not only to banish his suspi- 
cions, but to enter into a closer conjunction with Fran- 
cis than ever Rincon returned into France, m order 
to communicate to his master a scheme of the sultan's, 
for gaining the concurrence of the Venetians m their 
operations against the common enemy. Solyman having 
lately concluded a peace with that republic, to which 
the mediation of Francis and the good offices of Rincon 
had greatly contributed, thought it not impossible to 
allure the senate by such advantages, as, together 
with the example of the French monarch, might over- 
balance any scruples ansmg either from decency or 
caution^ that could operate on the other side. Francis, 
* Mem. de Kbier, tom. i. p. 509. 
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warmly approving of this measure, dispatched Rincon 
baj6k to Constantinople, and, directing him to go by 
^ Venice along with Fregoso, a Genoese exile, whom he 
appointed his ambassador to that republic, empowered 
them to negotiate the matter with the senate, to whom 
Solyman had sent an envoy for the same purpose.*^ 
The marquis del Guasto, governor of the Milanese, an 
officer of great abilities, but capable of attempting and 
executing the most atrocious actions, got intelligence 
of the motions and destination of these ambassadors. 
As he knew how much his master wished to discover 
the mtentions of the French king, and of what conse- 
quence it was to retard the execution of his measures, 
The mur^ employed some soldiers belonging to the 
dcr^oThis garrison of Pavia to he m wait for Rincon 
BiDbassa- and Fregoso as they sailed down the Po, 
dors, his who murdered them and most of their at- 
peteitfor tendants, and seized their papers. Upon 
receiving an account of this barbarous out- 
rage, committed during the subsistence of a truce, 
against persons held^ sacred by the most uncivilized 
nations, Francis’s grief for the unhappy fate of two 
servants whom he loved and trusted, his uneasiness at 
the interruption of his schemes by their death, and 
every other passion, were swallowed up and*lost in the 
indignation which this insult on the honour of his 
crown excited. He exclaimed loudly against Guasto, 
who, having drawn upon himself all the infamy of as- 
sassination without making any discovery of importance, 
as the ambassadors had left their instructions and other 
papers of consequence behind them, now boldly denied 
his being accessary in any wise to the crime. He sent 
an ambassador to the emperor, to demand suitable re- 
paration for an indignity, which no prince, how incon- 
siderable or pusillanimous soever, could tamely endure : 
and when Charles, impatient at that time to set out oti 
his African expedition, endeavoured to put him off 
with an evasive answer, he appealed to all the courts 

Histf de VeUet, de Pamta, ir. 135. 

Q3 
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in Europe, setting forth the hemousness of the injury, 
the spirit of moderation with which he had applied for 
redress, and the iniquity of the emperor in disregardifig^ 
this just request. 

Notwithstanding the confidence with which Guasto 
asserted his own innocence, the accusations of the 
French gained greater credit than all his protestations ; 
and Bellay, the French commander m Piedmont, pro- 
cured, at length, by his industry and address, such a 
minute detail of the transaction, with the testimony of 
so many of the parties concerned, as amounted almost 
to a legal proof of the marquises guilt. In consequence 
of this opinion of the public, confirmed by such strong 
evidence, Francis's complaints were universally allow- 
ed to be well founded, and the steps which he took 
towards renewing hostilities were ascribed, not merely 
to ambition or resentment, but to the unavoidable ne- 
cessity of vmdicating the honour of his crown.® 

However just Francis might esteem his own cause, 
he did not trust so much to that, as to neglect the 
proper precautions for gaming other allies besides the 
sultan, by whose aid he might counterbalance the em- 
peror’s superior power. But his negotiations to this 
effect were attended with very little success. Henry 
VII [., eagerly bent at that time upon schemes against' 
Scotland, which he knew would at once dissolve his 
union with France, was inclinable rather to take part 
with the emperor, than to contribute in any degree to- 
wards favouring the operations against him. The pope 
adhered inviolably to his ancient system of neutrality. 
The Venetians, notwithstanding Solyman’s solicitations, 
imitated the pope's example. The Germans, satisfied 
with the religious liberty which they enjoyed, found it 
more their interest to gratify than to irritate the em- 
peror; so that the kings of Denmark and Sweden, who 
on this occasion were first drawn in to interest them- 
selves m the quarrels of the more potent monarchs of 
the south, and the duke of Cleves, who had a dispute 
« Bellay, 367, &c. Jbvii Hist. hb. zl. 968. 
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with jhe emperor about the possession of Guelders, 
w^dre the only confederates whom Francis secured. 
Mut the dominions of the two former lay at such a dis- 
tance, and the power of the latter was so inconsider- 
able, that he gained little by their alliance. 

But Francis, by vigorous efforts of his 
Francis’s own activity, supplied every defect. Being 
^ ra'^arin afflicted at this time with a distemper, which 
for wV."® effect of his irregular pleasures, and 

which prevented his pursuing them with the 
same licentious indulgence, he applied to business with 
more than his usual industry. The same cause which 
occasioned this extraordinary attention to his affairs, 
rendered him morose and dissatisfied with the ministers 


whom he had hitherto employed. This accidental 
peevishness being sharpened by reflecting on the false 
steps into which he had lately been betrayed, as well 
as the insults to which he had been exposed, some of 
those rn whom he had usually placed the greatest con« 
fldenco felt the effects of this change in his temper, 
and were deprived of their ofHces. At last he dis- 
graced Montmorency himself, who had long directed 
affairs, as well civil as military, with all the authority 
of a minister no less beloved than trusted by his mas- 
ter ; and Francis being fond of shewing, that the fall of 
such a powerful favourite did not affect the vigour or 
prudence of his administration, this was a new motive 
to redouble his diligence m preparing to open the war 
by some splendid and extraordinary effort. 

He accordingly brought into the field five 
1542 . armies. One to act m Luxembourg under 
armfe Orleans, accompanied by the 

into the *** Lorraine, as his instructor in the art 

£eld. of war ; another, commanded by the dauphin, 

marched towards the frontiers of Spain ; a 
third, led by Van Rossem, the marshal of Guelders, and 
composed chiefly of the troops of Cleves, had Brabant 
allotted for the &eatre of its operations ; a fourth, of 
which the duke of Vendome was general, hovered on 
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the borders of Flanders ; the last, consisting of the 
forces cantoned in Piedmont, 'was destined for ^he 
admiral Annebaut. The dauphin and his brother 
appointed to command where the chief exertions were 
intended, and the greatest honour to be reaped ; the 
army of the former amounted to forty thousand, that of 
the latter to thirty thousand men. Nothing appears 
more surprising than that Francis did not pour with 
these numerous^and irresistible armies into the Milan- 
ese, which had so long been the object of his wishes 
as well as enterprises ; and that he should choose rather 
to turn almost his whole strength into another direc- 
tion, and towards new conquests. But the remem- 
brance of the disasters which he had met with in his 
former expeditions into Italy, together with the diffi- 
culty of supporting a war earned on at such a distance 
from his own dominions, had gradually abated his vio- 
lent inclination to obtain footing in that country, and 
made him willing to try the fortune of his arms in 
another quarter. At the same time he expected to 
make such a powerful impression on the frontier of 
Spam, where there were few towns of any strength, and 
no army assembled to oppose him, as might enable 
him to recover possession of the country of Rousillon, 
lately dismembered from the French crown, before 
Charles could bnug into the field any force able to ob- 
struct his progress. The necessity of supporting his 
ally the duke of Cleves, and the hope of drawing a 
considerable body of soldiers out of Germany by his 
means, determined him to act with vigour in the Low 
Countries. 

The dauphin and duke of Orleans opened 
The™ope- campaign much about the same time; 
ratioM.*^ the former laying siege to Perpignan, the 
capital of Rousillon, and the latter entering 
Luxembourg. The duke of Orleans pushed his opera- 
tions with the greatest rapidity and success, one town 
falling after another, until no place in that large duchy 
remained m the emperor’s hands but Thionville. Nor 
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could^he have failed of overninnlDg the adjacent pro- 
, vinjdes with the same ease, if he had not voluntarily 
^Stept short in this career of victory. But a report pre- 
vailing that the emperor had determined to hazard a 
battle in order to save Perpignan, on a sudden the duke, 
prompted by youthful ardour, or moved, perhaps, by 
jealousy of his brother, whom he both envied and 
hated, abandoned his own conquest, and hastened to- 
wards Rousillon, in order to divide with him the glory 
of the victory. 

On his departure, some of his troops were disbanded, 
others deserted their colours, and the rest, cantoned m 
the towns which he had taken, remained inactive. By 
this conduct, which leaves a dishonourable imputation 
either on his understanding or his heart, or on both, 
he not only renounced whatever he could have hoped 
from such a promising commencement of the campaign, 
but gave the enemy an opportunity of recovering, be- 
fore the end of summer, all the conquests which he 
had gained. On the Spanish frontier, the emperor 
was not so inconsiderate as to venture on a battle, the 
loss of which might have endangered his kingdom. 
Perpignan, though poorly fortified, and briskly at- 
tacked, having been largely supplied with ammunition 
and provisions by the vigilance of Dona,* was defended 
so long and so vigorously by the duke of Alva, the per- 
severing obstinacy of whose temper fitted him admi- 
rably for such a service, that at last the French, after a 
siege of three months, wasted by diseases, repulsed in 
several assaults, and despairing of success, relinquished 
the undertaking, and retired into their own country,® 
Thus all Francis’s mighty preparations, either from 
some defect in his own conduct, or from the superior 
power and prudence of his rival, produced no efifects 
which bore any proportion to his expense and efforts, 
or such as gratified, in any degree, his own hopes, or 
answered the expectation of Europe. The only solid 
advantage of the campaign was the acquisition of a few 
< Sigonii Viut> A. Dorie, p. 1191. * Sandov. Hist. tom. it. 315. 
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towns in Piedmont, which Bellay gained rather by 
Btratagenv and address, than by force of arms/ 

1543 . emperor and Francis, though both' 

Prepara-* considerably exhausted by such great but 
nous for indecisive efforts, discovering no abatement 
another mutual animosity, employed all their 

campaign. every expedient, and turned 

themselves towards every quarter, in order to ac- 
quire new allies, together with such a reinforcement 
of strength as would give them the superiority in the 
ensuing campaign. Charles, taking advantage of the 
terrOL and resentment of the Spaniards upon the sudi^ 
den invasion of their country, prevailed on the cortes 
of the^ several kingdoms to grant him subsidies with a 
more liberal hand than usual. At the same time he 
borrowed a large sum from John king of Portugal, 
and, by way of security for his repayment, put him in 
possession of the Molucca Isles in the East Indies, 
with the gainful commerce of precious spices, which 
that sequestered corner of the globe yields. Not sa- 
tisfied with this, he negotiated a marriage between 
Philip, his only son, now m his sixteenth year, and 
Mary, daughter of that monarch, with whom her father, 
the most opulent prince m Europe, gave a large dower; 
and haviifg likewise persuaded the Cortes of Aragon 
and Valentia to lecognise Philip as the heir of these 
crowns, he obtained from them the donative usual on 
such occasions.^ These extraordinary supplies ena- 
bled him to make such additions to his forces in Spam, 
that he could detach a great body into the Low Coun- 
tnes, and yet reserve as many as were sufficient for the 
defence of the kingdom. Having thus provided for the 
security of Spam, and committed the government of it to 
_ ms son, he sailed for Italy, in his way to Germany. 

But bow attentive soever to raise the funds for 
carrying on the war, or eager to grasp at any new ex- 
pedient for that purpose, he was not so inconsiderate 

^ Sandov. tom. i. 313. Bellay, 387, &c. Ferrer, ix. 237* 

t Ferretas, it, 2S8, 2il. Jovii Hut. lib. xlii. $98. 6. 
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as tQ^accept of aa overture which taul, knowing his 
, necessities, artfully threw out to him. That ambitious 
p^htiff, no less sagacious to discern, than watchful to 
seize opportunities of aggrandizing his family, solicited 
him to grant Octavio, his grandchild, whom the emperor 
had admitted to the honour of being his son-in-law, 
the investiture of the duchy of Milan, in return for 
which he promised such a sum of money as would have 
gone far towards supplying all his present exigencies. 
But Charles, as well from unwillingness to alienate a 
province of so much value, as from disgust at the 
pppe, who had hitherto refused to join in the war 
against France, rejected the proposal. His dissatis- 
faction with Paul at that juncture was so great, that 
he even refused to approve his alienating Parma and 
Placentia from the patrimony of St. Peter, and settling 
them on his son and grandson, as a fief to be held of 
the Holy See. As no other expedient for raising money 
among the Italian states remained, he consented to 
withdraw the garrisons which he had hitherto kept 
in the citadels of Florence and Leghorn ; in considera- 
tion for which, he received a large present from Cosmo 
de Medici, who by this means secured his own inde- 
pendence, and got possession of two forts, w^ich were 
justly called the fetters of Tuscany.^ 

The em- Charles, while he seemed to have 

peror*s ne- turned his whole attention towards raismg 
gotjations the sums necessary for defraying the ex- 
with Heniy penses of the year, had not been negligent of 
objects more distant, though no less impor- 
tant, and had concluded a league offensive and defen- 
sive with Henry VIII. , from which he derived, m the 
end, greater advantage than from all his other prepa- 
rations. Several slight circumstances, which have al- 
ready been mentioned, had begun to alienate the affec-* 
tions of that monarch from Francis, with whom he had 
been for some time in close alliance, and new inci- 

^ Adrian! Istoria, i. 195. Sieid. 312 Jovt Hist, lib, zliii. 
p. 30t. Vita di Cos. Medioi di Baldioi, p. 34. 
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dents of ^ater moment had occurred to 
Henij's nip- increase his disgust and animosity. Henry ^ 
ttire with flesirous of establishing an uniformity in re- 
ScoSandT” Jjgwn in both the British kingdoms, as well 
as fond of making proselytes to his own 
opinions, had formed a scheme of persuading his 
nephew the king of Scots to renounce the pope’s su- 
premacy, and to adopt the same system of reformation 
which he had introduced into England. This measure 
he pursued with his usual eagerness and impetuosity, 
making such advantageous offers to James, whom he 
considered as not over-scrupulously attached to any ret 
ligious tenets, that he hardly doubted of success. His 
propositions were accordingly received in such a man- 
ner that he flattered himself with having gained his 
point. But the Scottish ecclesiastics, foreseeing how 
fatal the union of their sovereign with England must 
prove, both to their own power, and to the established 
system of religion ; and the partisans of France, no 
less convinced that it would put an end to the influence 
of that crown upon the public councils of Scotland, 
combined together, and by their insinuations defeated 
Henry’s scheme at the veij moment when he expected 
It to nav$ taken effect.! Xoo haughty to brook such a 
disappointment, which he imputed as much to the arts 
of the French, as to the levity of the Scottish monarch, 
be took arms a^inst Scotland, threatening to subdue 
the kingdom, since he could not gam the friendship of 
its king. At the same Ume, his resentment against 
Francis quickened his negotiations with the emperor, 
an alliance with whom he was now as forward to ac- 
cept as the other could be to offer it. During this 
war with Scotland, and before the conclusion of his 
negotiations with Charles, James V. died, leaving his 
crown to Mary his only daughter, an infant a few days 
old. Upon this event/Henry altered at once his whole 
system with regard to Scotland, and abandoning all 
thoughts of conquering it, aimed at what was more 
* Hist, of Scoll. Tol. i. p. 139. &c. 
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advaikUtgeoiis as well as more pratlieable* a union 
with that kingdom by a marriage between Edward his 
' Olttly son and the young queen. But here, too, he ap- 
prehended a vigorous opposition from the French fac- 
tion in Scotland, which began to bestir itself m order 
to thwart the measure. The necessity of crushing this 
party among the Scots, and of preventing Francis from 
furnishing diem any effectual aid, confirmed Henry’s 
resolution of breaking with France, and pushed him 
on to put a finishing hand to the treaty of confederacy 
with the emperor. 

Feb. 11- ^ league were contained, first of all, 

Aihiite articles for secunng their future amity and 
between mutual defence ; then were enumerated the 
gbarlesaad demands which they were respectively to 
Henry. make upon Francis ; and the plan of their 
operations was fixed, if he should refuse to grant them 
satisfaction. They agreed to require that Francis 
should not only renounce his alliance with Solymati, 
which had been the source of infinite calamites to 
Christendom, but also that he should make reparation 
for the damages which that unnatural union had occa- 
sioned ; that he should restore Burgundy to the em- 
peror ; that he should desist immediately from hosti- 
lities, and leave Charles at leisure to opposk the com- 
mon enemy of the Christian faith ; and that he should 
immediately pay the sums due to Henry, or put some 
towns in hts hands as security to that effect. If, within 
forty days, he did not comply with these demands, 
they then engaged to invade France each with twenty 
thousand foot and five thousand horse, and not to lay 
down their arms until they had recovered Burgundy, 
together with the towns on the Somme, for the emperor, 
and Normandy and Guienne, or even the whole realm 
of France, for Henry Their heralds, accordingly, 
set out with these haughty requisitmits ; and thou^ 
^ they were not permitted to enter France, the two mo- 

^ EyiB. siv. 76S. Herb. 238. 
a 
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narchs held themselves fully entitled to execute what- 
ever was stipulated m their treaty. 

Francis, on his part, was not less diligent 
Francis's m preparing for the approaching campaign. 
wiUi Sof Having early observed symptoms of Henry's 
man. ^ disgust and alienation, and finding all ms 
endeavours to soothe and reconcile him in- 
effectual, he knew his temper too well not to expect 
that open hostilities would quickly follow upon this 
cessation of friendship. For this reason he redoubled 
his endeavours to obtain from Solyman such aid as 
might counterbalance the great accession of strength 
which the emperor would leceive by his alliance with 
England. In order to supply the place of the two 
ambassadors who had been murdered by Guasto, he 
sent as his env6y, first to Venice, and then to Constan- 
tinople, Paulin, who, though in no higher rank than a 
captain of foot, was deemed worthy of being raised to 
this important s^on, to which be was recommended 
by Bellay, who nad trained him to the arts of nego- 
tiation, and made trial of his talents and address on 
several occasions. Nor did he belie the opinion con- 
ceived of his courage and abilities. Hastening to Con- 
stantinople, without regarding the dangers to which he 
was exposed, he urged his master's demands with such 
boldness, and availed himself of every circumstance 
with such dextenty, that he soon removed all the sul- 
tan's difficulties. As some of the bashaws, swayed 
either by their own opinion, or influenced by the em- 
peror’s emissaries, who had made their way even into 
this court, had declared in the divan against acting m 
concert with France, he found means either to convince 
or silence them.’^ At last he obtained orders for Bar- 
barossa to sail with a powerful fleet, and to regulate 
all his operations by the direction of the French 
king. Francis was not equally successful m his at- 
tempts to gain the pnnces of the empire. The extrai-, 

^ Sandov. Histot. tom, ii. 346. Jovii Hist. lib. xli. 385, &c. SOO, 
Bcautomo. 
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ordinary rigour with which he thought it necessa^ to 
punish such of his subjects as had embraced the Pro- 
"'testant opinions, m order to give some notable evidence 
of his own zeal for the Catholic faith, and to wipe off 
the imputations to which he was liable from his con- 
federacy with the Turks, placed an insuperable barrier 
between him and such of the Germans as interest or 
inclination would have prompted most readily to join 
him.* His chief advantage, however, over the emperor, 
he derived, on this as on other occasions, from the con- 
tiguity of his dominions, as well as from the extent of 
the royal authority m France, which exempted him 
from all the delays and disappointments unavoidable 
wherevei popular assemblies provide for the expenses 
of government by occasional and frugal subsidies. 
Hence his domestic preparations were always carried 
on with vigour and rapidity, while those of the emperor, 
unless when quickened by some foreign supply, or 
some temporary expedient, were ^tremely slow and 
dilatory. 

Long before any army was in readiness to 
Francis took the field in the 
Countnesr Countries, against which he turned the 
whole weight of the war. He made himself 
master of Landrecy, which he determined to keep as 
the key to the whole province of Hainault; and ordered 
It to be fortified with great care. Turning f/'im thence 
to the right, he entered the duchy of Luxembourg, and 
found it in the same defenceless state as in the former 
year. While he was thus employed, the emperor hav- 
ing drawn together an army, composed of all the dif- 
ferent nations subject to his government, entered the 
territories of the duke of Cleves, on whom he had vowed 
to inflict exemplary vengeance. This prince, whose 
conduct and situation were similar to that of Robert de 
la Mark m the first war between Charles and Francis, 
resembled him likewise in his fate. Unable, with his 
feebl&army, to face the emperor, who advanced at the 
f Sec. lib. hi. 403. 
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Jiead of forty-four jthousand men, he retired at bisap* 
proach ; and the Imperialists being at liberty to aci fts 
they pleased, immediately invest^ Pnreja* 
peror be- town, though gallantly ddended, was 

comes mas- taken by assault ; all the inhabitants were 
ter of the put to the sword, and the place itself re- 
duchy of duced to ashes. This dreadful example bf 
Aumst24. seventy struck the people of the country 
with such general terror, that all the other 
towns, even such as were capable of resistance, seat 
their keys to the emperor ; and before a body of French 
detached to bis assistance could come up, the duke 
himself was obliged to make his submission to Charles 
in the most abject manner. Being admitted into the 
Impenal presence, he kneeled, together with eight of 
his principal subjects, and implored mercy. The em- 
peror allowed him to remain in that ignominious pos- 
ture, and eyeing him with a haughty and severe look, 
without deigning to answer a single word, remitted him 
to his ministers. The conditions, however, which they 
prescribed, were not so rigorous as he had leason to 
^ y have expected after such a reception. He 
’ * was obliged to renounce his alliance with 
France and Denmark ; to resign all his pretensions to 
the duch} of Gueldres ; to enter into peipetual amity 
with the emperor and king of the Romans, In return 
for which^ all his hereditary dominions were restored, 
except two towns, which the emperor kept as pledges 
of the duke’s fidelity during the continuance of the 
war ; and he was reinstated m bis privileges as a prince 
of the empire. Not long alter, Charles, as a proof of 
the sincerity of his reconcilement, gave him in merxiSgc 
one of the daughters of his brother Ferdinand.™ 

. Having thus chastised the presumptum 

Snd^y. Cleves, detached one of his 

allies from Francis, and annexed to his own 
dominions in the Low Countries a considerable province 

■u Hanci Anna!. Brabant, tom. i 62S Recuail des Traitefe, 
tom. 11 2S6. 
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which lay contiguous to them^ Charles advanced to- 
Tjr^ds Hainault, and laid siege to Landrecy. There, 
the first fruits of his alliance with Henry, he was 
joined by six thousand English under Sir John Wallop. 
The garrison, consisting of veteran troops, commanded 
by De la Lande and Dess6, two officers of reputation, 
made a vigorous resistance. Francis approached with 
all his forces to lelieve that place ; Charles covered 
the siege ; both were determined to hazard an engage- 
ment; and all Europe expected to see this contest, 
which had continued so long, decided at last by a battle 
between two great armies, led by their respective mo- 
narchs in person. But the ground which separated 
their two camps was such, as put the disadvantage 
manifestly on his side who should venture to attack, 
and neither of them chose to run that risk* Amidst 
a variety of movements, m order to draw the enemy 
into the snare, or to avoid it themselves, Francis, with 
admirable conduct and equal good fortune, threw first 
a supply of fresh troops, and then a convoy of pro- 
visions, into the town ; so that the emperor, despairing 
of success, withdrew into wintei-quarters,“ in order to 
preserve his army from being entirely ruined by the 
rigour of the season. 

During this campaign, Solymdn fulfilled 
Solyman his engagements to the French king with 
mvades great punctuality. He himself m^fched into 

NovenSer. Hungary with a numerous ariny';^ and as the 
princes of the empire made ifo great effort 
to save a country which Charles, by employing his own 
force against Francis, seemed willing to sacrifice, there 
was no appearance of any body of troops to oppose his 
progress. He besieged, one after another, Qiiinque 
Ecclesiffi, Alba, and Gran, the three most considerable 
towns in the kingdom, of which Ferdinand had kept 
possession. The first was taken by storm ; the other 
two surrendered; and the whole kingdom, a small 
comer excepted^ was subjected to the Turkish yoke.*^ 

" Bellay, 405, &c« ^ Istuanbaffii Histor. Husg. bb. 1€7« 
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About the same time, Barbarossa , sailed 
Rvluros- ^ ^ hundred and ten galley 

on and coasting along the shore of Calabria^ '' 

made a descent at Rheggio, which he plun- 
dered and burnt ; and advancing from thence to tfah 
mouth of the Tiber, he stopped there to water. The 
citizens of Rome, ignorant of his destination, and filled 
with terror, began to ily with such general precipitation, 
that the city would have been totdly deserted, if they 
had not resumed courage upon letters from Paulin the 
French envoy, assuring them that no violence or injury 
would be offered by the Turks to any state in al4ance' 
with the king his master From Ostia, Barbarossa 
sailed to Marseilles, and being joined by the French 
fleet with a body of land-forces on board, undergo 
count d’Enguien, a gallant young prince of the house 
of Bourbon, they directed their course towards NiCje, 

A fin retreat of the unfortunate duke of 

* Savoy* There, to the astonishment and 
scandal of all Christendom, the lilies of France and 
crescent of Mahomet appeared m conjunction against 
a fortress on which the cross of Savoy was displayed. 
The town, however, was bravely defended against 
^ieir combined force by Montfort, a Savoyard gentle- 
raah, who stood a general assault, and repulsed the 
eneniy' with great loss, before he retired mto the castle. 
That forV situated upon a rock, on which the artiHery 
made no ihipression, and which could not be under- 
mined, he held out so long, that Dona had time to 
approach with his fleet, and the marquis del Guasto to 
Sept 8 a body of troops from Milan. Upon 

^ ' * intelligence of this, the French and Turks rais- 
ed the slege,i and Francis had not even the consola- 
tion of success, to render the infamy which de drew on 
himself by calling in such an auxiliary more pardon- 
able. 

From the small progress of either party during 

P Jovii Hist Hb. xliu. 304, &c. Falladc. 160. 

4 Qaichenon Histoixe de Savoye, tom. i. p. 651. BeUay, 4S5, &e. 
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Prepara- campaign, it was obvious to what a 
tions for a length the war might be drawn out between 
xjiew cam- two prmces, whose power was so equally ba- 
lanced, and who, by their own talents or acti- 
vity, could so vary and multiply their resources. The 
trial which they had now made of each other’s strength 
might have taught them the imprudence of persisting 
in a war, wherein there was greater appearance of their 
distressing their own dominions than of conquering 
those of their adversary, and should have disposed 
both to wish for peace. If Charles and Francis had 
been influenced by considerations of interest or pru- 
dence alone, this, without doubt, must have been the 
manner in which they would have reasoned. But the 
pdisonal animosity, which mingled itself in all their 
quarrels, had grown to be so violent and implacable, 
that, for the pleasure of gratifying it, they disregarded 
eveiy thing else; and were inflnitely more solicitous 
how to hurt each other, than how to secure what would 
be of advantage to themselves. No sooner, then, did the 
season force them to suspend hostilities, than, without 
paying any attention to the pope’s repeated endeavours 
or paternm exhortations to re-establish peace, they be- 
gan to provide for the operations of the next year with 
new vigour, and an activity increasing with their hatred. 
Charles turned his chief attention towards ga^ilng the 
princes of the empire, and endeavoured to. rouse the 
formidable but unwieldy strength of the Germanic body 
Affaiw of Francis. In order to understand the 

Gwanj. propriety of the steps which he took for that 
purpose, it is necessary to review the chief 
transactions in tha^ country since the diet of Ratisboo 
in the year 1541. 

, Much ^ut the time that assembly brpjke 
up, Maurice succeeded his father Henry in 
«weed 9 government of that part of Saxony which 
iu 9 father, belonged to the Albertine branch of the Saxon 
family. This young prince, then only m bis 
twentieth y^ar, bad, even at that early period, begun to 
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discover the great talents which qualified him for acting 
such a distinguished part in the affairs of Germany. As 
soon as he entered upon the administration, he stru^ 
otit into such a new and singular path, as shewed that 
he aimed, from the beginning, at something great and 
The views uncommon. Though zealously attached to 
and con- the Protestant opinions, both from education 
duct of this and principle, he refused to accede to the 
yonng league of Smalkalde, being determined, as 
pnnce. maintain the purity of religion, 

which was the original object of that confederacy, but 
not to entangle himself m the political interests or com- 
binations to which it had given rise. At the same time, 
foreseeing a rupture between Charles and the confede- 
rates of Smalkalde, and perceiving which of them was 
most likely to prevail in the contest, instead of that 
jealousy and distrust which the other Protestants ex- 


pressed of all the emperor's designs, he affected to 
place in him an unbounded confidence, and courted 
his favour with the utmost assiduity. When the other 
Protestants, in the year 1542, either declined assisting 
Ferdinand in Hungary, or afforded him reluctant and 
feeble aid, Maurice marched thither in person, and 
Tendered himself conspicuous by his zeal and courage. 
Front' the'same motive, he had led to the emperor’s 
assistance, during the last campaign, a body of his 
own troo'ps ; and Ihe gracefulness of his person, his 
dexterity in 'all military exercises, together with his in- 
trepidity, which courted and delighted in danger, did 
not distinguish him more m the field, than his great 
abilities and insinuating address won upon the em- 
' peror’s confidence and favour.*’ While by this conduct, 
which appeared extraordinary to those who held the 
same opinions with him couceming religion, Maurice 
^ endeavoured to pay court to the emperor, he began to 
discover some degree of jealousy of his cousin the 
elector of Saxony. This, which proved in the sequel 
so fatal to the elector, had almost occasioned an open 


' Sleid. Sir. Seek. I. iii. 371. 386. 438. 
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rupture between them; and soon after Maurice's acces- 
sion to die government, they both took arms with equal 
T^ge, upon account of a dispute about the right of ju- 
Ti^iction over a paltry town situated on the Moldaw. 
They were prevented, however, from proceeding to ac- 
tion by the mediation of the landgrave of Hesse, whose 
daughter Maui ice had married, as well as by the power- 
ful and authoritative admonitions of Luther.* 

Amidst these transactions , the pope, though 
proposes* extremely irritated at the emperor's conces- 
to bold a sions to the Protestants at the diet of Ratis- 
f;cueral feon, was SO warmly solicited on all hands by 

devoutly attached to the 
See of Rome, no lesb than by those whose hde- 
hty or designs he suspected, to summon a general 
council, that he found it impossible to avoid any longer 
calling that assembly. The impatience for its meeting, 
and the expectations of great effects from its decisions^ 
seemed to grow in proportion to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing it. He still adheied, however, to his original reso- 
lution of holding it in some town of Italy, where, by 
die number of ecclesiastics, retainers to his court, and 
depending on his favour, who could repair to it without 
difficulty or expense, he might influence and even di/%ct 
all its proceedings. This proposition, though^ often 
^ rejected by the Germans, he instr^^ted his 
* nuncio to the diet held at Spires, yn the year 
1542, to renew once more; and if he fj^Fund it gave 
no greater satisfaction than formerly, he empowered 
him, as a last concession, to pTopo:->e for the place 
of meeting, Trent, a city m the Tyrol, subject to the 
king of the Romans, and situated on the confines be- 
tween^ Germany and Italy. The Catholic princes m 
the diei^ afitcr giving it as their opinion that the coun- 
cil might have been held with greater advantage in 
Ratisbon, Cologne, or some of the great cities of 
the empire, were at length induced to approve of 
the place which the pope had named. The Protes- 
> Sleui. £92. Seek. I. iii. 403. 
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tants unanimously expressed' their dissatisfaction^ and 
protested that they would pay no regard to a council 
held beyond the precincts of the empire, called by the 
popes's authority, and in which he assumed the right of 
presiding.^ 

The pope, without taking any notice of 
IMS their objections, published the bull of inti- 
SumiDons mation, named three cardinals to preside as 
> it to meet his legates, and appointed them to repair to 
Trent before the 1st of November, the day 
he had fixed for opening the council. But if Paul bad 
desired the meeting of a council as sincerely as he pre^ 
tended, he would not have pitched on such an impropet* 
, time for calling it. Instead of that general union and 
tranquillity, without which the deliberations of a council 
I could neither be conducted with security, nor attended 
with authority, such a fierce war was just kindled be- 
tween the emperor and Francis, as rendered it impos* 
sible for the ecclesiastics from many parts of Europe- to 
resort thither in safety. The legates, accordingly, re- 
mained several months at Trent ; but as no 
mSro U appeared there, except a few prelates 

^ ^ ' from the ecclesiastical state, the pope, in or- 

cie\\to avoid the ridicule and contempt which this drew 
uponC ^himfrom the enemies of the church, recalled them, 
and prO/ogued the council.*' 

. Unhappily for the authority of the Papal 
The empe- at the very time that the German Pro- 

the test^iuts took every occasion of pouring con- 

testants. tempf upon it, the emperor and king of the 
Romans, found it necessary not only to con- 
nive at their conducfv court their favour by re- 
peated acts of indulgence* In the same diet of Spires 
in which they had protested in the most disrespectful 
terms against assembling a council atTxSnt, Ferdinand, 
who depended on their aid for the defence of Hungary, 
not only permitted that protestation to be inserted m 

t Sleid. 391. Seek. ]. hi. 383. 

" F. Paul, p. 97. Sleid. 396. 
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the records of the diet, but renewed in their favour all 
the emperor’s concessions at Ratisbon, adding to them 
Viiatever they demanded for their farther security* 
Among other particulars, he granted a suspension of a 
decree of the Imperial chamber against the city of 
Goslar (one of those which had entered into the league 
of Smalkalde), on account of its having seized the ec- 
clesiastical revenues within its domains, and enjoined 
Henry, duke of Brunswick, to desist from his attempts 
to carry that decree into execution. But Henry, a fu- 
rious bigot, and no less obstinate than rash in all his 
undertakings, continuing to disquiet the people of Gos- 
lar by his incursions, the elector of Saxony and land- 
grave of Hesse, that they might not suffer any member 
of the Smalkaldic body to be oppiessed, assembled 
their forces, declared war in form against 
Tlietr vigo- Henry, and in the space of a few weeks, 
Sedin'gs. Stripping him entirely of his dominions, 
drove him as a wretched exile to take refuge 
in the court of Bavaria. By this act of vengeance, no 
less severe than sudden, they filled all Germany with 
dread of their power, and the confederates of Smal- 
kalde appeared, by this first effort of their arms, to be 
as ready as they were able to protect those who had 
joined the association * 

Imboldened by so many concessions in their favour, 
as well as by the progress which their opinions daily 
made, the princes of the league of Smalkalde took a 
solemn protest against the Impeiial chamber, and de- 
clined its jurisdiction for the future, because that court 
had not been visited or leformed according to the de- 
cree of Ratisbon, and continued to discover a most in- 
decent paitiality in all its proceedings. Not long 
after this they ventured a step farther ; and protesting 
against the recess of a diet held at Nuremberg, which 
provided for the defence of Hungary, refused to furnish 

X Sleid 296. Commenioratio succincta Causarum Belli, &c. a 
inalkaldicis contra Henr. Brunsw. ab lisdem edita ap. Scardiuin, 
^ 11.307. 
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A rif s$ contingent for that ]^urpo3e, unless the 
' Imperial chamber were reformed, and full se- 
curity were granted them in every point witfe. 
regard to religion.^ 

Such were the lengths to which the Pro- 
S testants had proceeded, and such their con- 

1544.*" fidence m their own power, when the empeior 
returned from- the Low Countries to hold a 
diet which he had summoned to meet at Spires. The 
respect due to the emperor, as well as the importance 
of the affairs which were to be laid before it, rendered 
this assembly extremely full. All the electors, a great 
number of princes, ecclesiastical and secular, with the 
deputies of vaoit of the cities, were present. Charles 
soon perceived that this was not a time to offend the 
jealous spirit of the Protestants, by asserting m any 
high tone the authority and doctnnes of the church, or 
by abridging, in the smallest article, the liberty which 
they now enjoyed ; but that, on the contrary, if he ex- 
pected any sujiport from them, or wished to preserve 
Germany from intestine disorders while he was engaged 
in a foreign war, he must soothe them by new conces- 
sions, and a more ample extension of their religious 
privileges. He began, accordingly, with courting the 
elector of Saxony and landgrave of Hesse, the heads of 
the Protestant party, and by giving up some things in 
their favour, and granting liberal promises with regard 
to others, he secured himself from any danger of oppo- 
sition on their part. Having gained this capital point. 
The empe- ventured to address the diet with 

for solk^ greater freedom. He began by representing 
its aid his own zeal and unwearied efforts with re- 
•gaiost gard to two things most essential to Chns- 
FraDce. tendom, the procuring of a general council 
in order to compose die religious dissensions which had 
unhappily arisen in Germany, and the providing some 
proper means for checking the formidable progress of 
the Turkish arms. But he observed, with deep regret, 
f Skid. 504. 307. Seek. I. iii. 404. 416. 
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that his pious endeavours had been entirely defeated 
by the unjustifiable ambidon of the French king, who 
leaving wantonly kindled the flame of war in Europe, 
which had been so lately extinguished by the truce of 
Nice, rendered it impossible for the fathers of the 
church to assemble in council, or to deliberate with se- 
curity, and obliged bun to employ those forces in his 
own defence, which, with greater satisfaction to himself, 
as well as more honour to Christendom, he would have 
turned against the infidels ; that Francis, not thinking 
it enough to have called hnn oflF from opposing the Ma- 
hometans, had, with unexampled impiety, invited them 
into the heart of Christendom, and joining his arms to 
theirs, had openly attacked the duke of Savoy, a mem- 
ber of the empire ; that Barbarossa*s fleet was now in 
one of the ports of France, waiting only the retj^rn of 
spring to carry terror and desolation to the coast of 
some Christian state. That, in such a situation, it was 
folly to think of distant expeditions agamst the Turk,^ 
or of marching to oppose his armies in Hungary, while 
such a powerful ally received him into the centre of Eu- 
rope, and gave him footing there. It was a dictate of 
prudence, he added, to oppose the nearest and most 
imminent danger first of all, and by humbling the power 
of France, to deprive Solyman of the advantages which 
he derived from the unnatural confederacy formed be- 
tween him and a monarch who still arrogated the name 
of Most Christian. That, in truth, a war against the 
French kin^ and the sultan ought to be considered as 
the same thing ; and that every advantage gamed over 
the former; was a severe and sensible blow to the lat- 
ter. On ^1 these accounts, he concluded with de-' 
manding their aid against Francis, not merely as an 
enemy of the Germanic body, or of him who was its 
head, but as an avowed ally of the infidels, and a pub- 
Kc enemy to the Christian name. 

In order to give greater weight to this violent invec- 
tive of the emperor, the king of the Romans stood up, 
and related the rapid conquests of the sultan in Hun- 
s 
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gary» occasioned, as he said, by the fatal necessity 
posed on his brother of employing his arms against 
France. When he had finished, the ambassador oP" 
Savoy gave a detail of Barbarossa’s operations at Nice, 
and of the ravages which he had committed on that 
coast. All these, added to the general indignation 
which Francis’s unprecedented union with the Turks 
excited m Europe, made such an impression on the 
diet as the emperor wished, and disposed most of the 
members to grant him such effectual aid as he had de-* 
manded. The ambassadors whom Francis had sent to 
explain the motives of his conduct, were not permitted 
to enter the bounds of the empire ; and the apology 
which they published for their master, vindicating his 
alliance with Solyman, by examples drawn from Scrip- 
ture, and the practice of Christian princes, was Htde 
regarded by men who were irritated aheady, or preju- 
diced against him to such a degree as to be incapaUe 
of allowing their proper weight to any arguments in his 
behalf. 

His vast Such being the favourable disposition of 
concessions the Germans, Charles perceived that nothing 
in order to could now obstruct his gaming all that he 

Itoestents jealousies of tbe^ 

Protestants, which he determined to quiet 
by granting every thing that the utmost solicitude of 
these passions could desire for the security of their re- 
ligion. With this view he consented to a recess, where- 
by all the rigorous edicts hitherto issued against the 
Protestants were suspended ; a council, either general 
or national, to be assembled in Germany was declared 
necessary, m order to re-establish peace m the church; 
until one of these should be held (which the emperor 
undertook to bring about as soon as possible), the free 
and pubhc exercise of the Protestant religion was au- 
thorized; the Imperial chamber was enjoined to give 
no molestation to the Protestants ; and when the term, 
for which the present judges m that court were elected 
should expire, persons duly qualified were then to be 
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admitted as members, without any distinction on ac- 
" AM ted religion. In return for these ex- 

bj tS^diet. traordinary acts of indulgence, the Protes- 
tants concurred with the other members of 


the diet in declaring war against Francis in name 
of the empire ; in voting the emperor a body of twenty 
thousand foot and four thousand horse, to be main- 
tained at the public expense for six months, to be em- 
ployed against France ; and, at the same lime, the diet 
proposed a poll-tax to be levied throughout all Germany 
on every person without exception, for the support of 
the war against the Turks. 

Charles's Charles, while he gave the greatest at- 
negotia- tention to the minute and intricate detail of 
tions with particulars necessary towards conducting 
Denmark the deliberations of a numerous and divided 
assembly to such a successful period, ne- 
gotiated a separate peace with the king of 
Denmark, who, though he had hitherto performed 
nothing considerable m consequence of his alliance 
with Francis, had it in his power, however, to make a 
troublesome diversion in favour of that monarch. ‘ At 


the same time, he did not neglect proper applications to 
the king of England, m order to rouse him to more 
vigorous efforts against their common enemy. Little, 
indeed, was wanting to accomplish this; for such 
events had happened m Scotland as inflamed Henry to 
the most violent pitch of resentment against Francis. 
Having concluded with the parliament of Scotland a 
treaty of marriage between his son and their young 
queen, by which he reckoned himself secure of effecting 
the union of the two kingdoms, which had been long 
desired, and often attempted without success by his 
predecessors, Mary of Guise, the queen-mother, car- 
dinal Beatoun, and other partisans of France, found 
means not only to break off the match, but to alienate 
,the Scottish nation entirely from the friendship of 
England, and to strengthen its ancient attachment to 


* Da Mont Corps Diplom. t. ir. p. ir. p. 374. 
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France. Henry, however, did not abandon aa object 
of so much importance; and as the humbling of 
CIS, besides the pleasure of taking revenge upon an 
enemy who had disappointed a favourite measure, ap- 
peared the most effectual method of bringing the Scots 
to accept once more of the treaty which they had re- 
linquished, he was so eager to accomplish this, that he 
was ready to second whatever the emperor could pro- 
pose to be attempted against the French king. The 
plan, accordingly, which they concerted, was such, 
if It bad been punctually executed, as must have mined 
France in the first place, and would have augmented 
so prodigiously the emperor's power and territories^ as 
might in the end have proved fatal to the liberties of 
Europe. They agreed to invade France each with an 
army of twenty-five thousand men, and, without losing 
time an besieging the frontier towns, to advance directly 
towards the interior provinces, and to join their forces 
near Paris/ 

Francis stood alone in opposition to all 
take^he*^** the enemies whom Charles was mustering 
£eJd in against him. Solyman had been the only 
Fiedroout. ally who did not desert him ; but the assist- 
ance which he had received from him had 
jendered'^him so odious to all Christendom, that he re- 
solved rather to forego all the advantages of his friend- 
ship, than to become, on that account, the object of 
general detestation. For this reason he dismissed 
Barbarossa as soon as winter was over, who, after 
ravaging the coast of Naples and Tuscany, returned to 
Constantinople. As Francis could not hope to equal 
the forces of so many powers combined against him, 
he endeavoured to supply that defect by dispatch, 
which was more m his power, and to get the start of 
them in taking the field. E^ly in ^e spring the 
Invest Ca- d'Enguien invested Cangnan, a town 

riguou. * Piedmont, which the marquis del Guasto^ 
^ the Imperial general, having sarpnsed thh 

» Herbert, 94f5. BelUy, 418. 
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fortper year, considered as of so much importance, 
that he had fortified it at great expense. The count 
pushed the siege with such rigour, that Guasto, fond 
of his own conquest, and seeing no other way of saving 
it from falling into the hands of the French, resolved 
to hazard a battle in order to relieve it. He 
march from Milan for this pur- 
■narch^to pose; and as he was at no pains to conceal 

relieve It. his intention, it was soon known in the 

French camp. Enguien, a gallant and en- 
terprising young man, wished passionately to try the 
fortune of a battle ; his troops desired it with no less 
ardour ; but the peremptory injunction of the king not 
to venture a general engagement, flowing from a pru- 
dent attention to the present situation of affairs, as 
well as from the remembrance of former disasters, re- 
strained him from venturing upon it. Unwilling, 
however, to abandon Carignan, when it was just ready 
to yield, and eager to distinguish his command by 
some memorable action, he dispatched Monluc to 
court, in order to lay before the king the advantages 
of fighting the enemy, and the hopes which he had of 
victory. The king referred the matter to his pnvy- 
couDcil ; all the ministers declared, one after another, 
against fighting, and supported tlieir senflments by 
reasons extremely plausible. While they were deli- 
vering their opinions, Monluc, who was permitted to 
be present, discovered such visible and extravagant 
symptoms of impatience to speak, as well as such 
dissatisfaction with what he heard, that Francis, di- 
verted with his appearance, called on htra to declare 
what he could offer in reply to sentiments which seemed 
to be as just as they were general. Upon this, Mon- 
luc, a plain but spirited soldier, and of known courage, 
represented the good condition of the troops, their 
eagerness to meet the enemy in the field, their confi- 
dence in their officers, together with the everlasting in- 
famy which the declining of a battle would bring on the 
French arms ; and he urged his arguments with such 
s 3 
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a lively inipetuosity, and such a flow of military elo^ 
quence, as gained over to his opinion, not only 
lung, naturally fond of daring actions, but several of 
the council. Francis, catching the same enthusiasm 
which had animated his tioops, suddenly started up, 
and having lifted his hands to Heaven, and implored 
divine protection, he then addressed himself to Monluc : 
“ Go,” sE^s he, “ return to Piedmont, and fight in the 
name of God.”*’ 


Battle of sooner was it known that the king had 

Cerisolcs. g^ven Enguien leave to fight the Imperialists, 
than such was the martial ardour of thegallaut 
and high-spirited gentlemen of that age, that the court 
was quite deserted, every person desirous of reputation, 
or capable of service, hurrying to Piedmont, m order 
to share, as volunteers, in the danger and glory of the 
action. Encouraged by the arrival of so many brave 
officers, Enguien immediately prepared for battle, nor 
did Guasto decline the combat The number of ca- 
valry was almost equal, but the Imperial infantry ex- 
A 1 11 French by at least ten thousand 

' men. They met near Cerisoles, in an open 
plain, which afforded to neither any advantage of 
ground, and both had full time to form their army in 
proper oitler. The shock was such as might have been 
expected between veteran troops violent and obstinate. 
The French cavalry rushing forward to the charge with 
their usual vivacity, bore down every thing that op- 
posed them ; but, on the other hand, the steady and 
-disciphned valour of the Spanish infaotry having forced 
the body which they encountered to give way, victory 
remained in suspense, ready to declare for whichever 
general could make the best use of that critical mo*- 
ment. Guasto, engaged in that part of his army 
which was thrown into disorder, and afraid of falling 
into the hands of the French, whose vengeance he 
dreaded on account of tjie murder of Rincon and Fre- 
goso, lost his presence of mind, and forgot to order A 
Meinoires de Mojtiuc. 
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large body of reserve to advance ; whereas Enguten, 
With admirable courage and equal conduct, supported , 
'4t the head of hts gens d*armes, such of his battalions 
as began to yield ; and, at the same time, he ordered 
the Swiss in his service, who had been victorious wher- 
ever they fought, to fall upon the Spaniaids. This 
motion proved decisive. All that followed was con- 
fusion and slaughter. The marquis del Ghiasto, wound- 
ed in the thigh, escaped only by the swiftness of his 
horse. The victory of the French was complete, ten 
thousand of the Imperialists being slam, and a con- 
siderable number, with all their tents, baggage, and 
artillery, taken. On the part of the conquerors, their 
joy was without allay, a few only being killed, and 
among these no officer of distinction.*^ 

This splendid action, beside the reputation 
EfFects of which it was attended, delivered France 
from an imminent danger, as it ruined the 
army with which Guasto had intended to invade the 
country between the Rhone and Saone, where there 
were neither fortified towns nor regular forces to oppose 
his progress. But it was not in Francis's power to pur- 
sue the victory with such vigour as to reap all the ad- 
vantages which it might have yielded ; for though the 
Milanese remained now almost defenceless ; though 
the inhabitants, who had long muimured under the 
rigour of the Imperial government, were ready to throw 
off the yoke; though Enguien, flushed with success, 
urged the king to sieze this happy opportunity of 
recovering a country, the acquisition of which had 
been Jong his favourite object ; yet, as the emperor and 
king of England were prepanng to break m upon the 
opposite frontier Of France with numerous armies, it 
became necessary to sacnfice all thoughts of conquest 
to the public safety, and to recall twelve thousand of 
Enguien's best troops to be employed m defence of the 
kingdom. Enguien’s subsequent operations were of 

^ Bellay, 429, &c. Meoioires de MonJuc. Jovu Hist. 1. ilir. 
p. 327. 6. 
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consequence so languid and mcon&lderable» that the 
reduction of Carignan and some other towns in Pied^ 
mont were all that he gained by his great victory at 
Gensoles.*’ 


The emperor, as usual, was late in taking 
m ftl^Low appeared, towards the be- 

Countnes! ginning of June, at the head of an army 
more numerous and better appointed than 
any which he had hitherto led against France. It 
amounted almost to fifty thousand men ; and part of 
it having reduced Luxembourg, and some other towns 
in the Netherlands, before he himself joined it, he now 
marched with the whole towards the frontiers of 
“ Champagne. Charles, according to his agree- 
ment with the king of England, ought to have advanc- 
ed directly towards Pans; and the dauphin, who com«' 
manded the only army to which Francis trusted for the 
security of his dominions in that quarter, was in no 
condition to oppose him. But the success with which 
the French had defended Provence in the year 1536, 
had taught them the most effectual method of dis- 
tressing an invading enemy. Champagne, a country 
abounding more in vines than corn, was incapable of 
maintaining a great army ; and before the emperor’s ap- 
proach, wliatever could be of any use to his troops had 
been carried off or destroyed. This rendeied it neces- 
sary for him to be master of some places of strength, 
in order to secure the convoys, on which alone he now 
perceived that he must depend for subsistence ; and he 
found the frontier towns so ill provided for defence, 
that he hoped it would not be a work either of much 
time or difficulty to reduce them. Accordingly, Ligny 
and Commercy, which he first attacked, surrendered 


The em- 
peror in- 
vests St. 
Disier, 
July 9. 


after a short resistance. He then invested 
St. Disier, which, though it commanded an 
important pass on the Marne, was destitute of 
every thing necessary for sustaining a siege. 
But the count de Sancerre and M. de la 


Bellay, 438, &c. 
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Landej, who had acquired such reputation by the de- 
fejace of Landrecy, generously threw themselves into 
tifie town, and undertook to hold it out to the last 
extremity. The emperor soon found how capable they 
were of making good their promise, and that he could 
not expect to take the town without besieging it in form. 
This accordingly he undertook ; and as it was his na- 
ture never to abandon any enterprise m which he had 
once engaged, he persisted m it with an inconsiderate 
obstinacy. 

The king of England’s preparations for 
Henry the campaign were complete long before 
wsuBou- emperor’s ; but as he did not choose, 
logne. ' hand, to encounter alone the 

whole power of France, and was unwilling, 
on the other, that his troops should remain inactive, he 
took that opportunity of chastising the Scots, by send- 
ing his fleet, together with a considerable part of his 
infantry, under the earl of Hertford, to invade their 
country. Hertford executed his commission with vi- 
gour, plundered and burned Edinburgh and Leith, laid 
waste the adjacent country, and re-embarked his men 
Tul 14 dispatch, that they joined ijieir sove* 

* ** ^ ‘ reign soon. after his landing in France.^ When 

Henry arrived in that kingdom, he found thb emperot 
engaged in the siege of St. Disier ; an ambassador, 
however, whom he sent to congratulate the English 
monarch on his safe arrival on the continent, solicited 
him to march, in terms of the treaty, directly to Pans. 
But Charles had set his ally such an ill example of 
fulfllling the conditions of their confederacy with ex- 
actness, that Henry, observing him employ his time 
and forces in taking towns for his own behoof, saw no 
reason why he should not attempt the reduction of 
some places that lay conveniently for himself. With- 
out paying any regard to the emperor’s remonstrances, 
^he immediately invested Boulogne, and commanded the 
duke of Norfolk to press the siege of Montreud, which 

« Hist. Scotland, i. 170. 
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had beea begun before his arrival by a body of Flem- 
ings, in conjunction with some English troops. While , 
Charles and Heniy shewed such attention each to 
own interest, they both neglected the common cause. 
Instead of the union and confidence requisite towards 
conducting the great plan that they had formed, they 
early discovered a mutual jealousy of each other, 
which, by degrees, begot distrust, and ended in open 
hatred/ 

By this time, Francis had, with unwea- 
fence'oV^" ned industry, drawn together an army, ca- 
st. Dialer. as well from the number as from the 

valour of the troops, of making head against 
the enemy. But the dauphin, who still acted as gene- 
ral, prudently declining a battle, the loss of which 
would have endangered the kingdom, satisfied himself 
with harassing the emperor with his light troops, cut- 
ting off his convoys, and laying waste the country 
around him. Though extremely distressed by these 
operations, Charles still pressed the siege of St. Dasier, 
which Sancerre defended with astonishing fortitude and 
conduct. He stood lepeated assaults, repulsing the 
enemy m them all ; and undismayed even by the death 
of his brave associate De la Lande, who was killed by 
a cannon-ball, he continued to shew the same bold 
countenance and obstinate resolution. At the end of 
five weeks, he was still m a condition to hold out some 
time longer, when an artifice of Granville’s induced 
him to surrendei. That crafty politician, having inter- 
cepted the key to the cipher which the duke of Guise 
used in communicating intelligence to Sancerre, forged 
a letter m his name, authorizing Sancerre to capitulate, 
as the king, though highly satisfied with his behaviour, 
thought It imprudent to hazard a battle for his relief. 
This letter he conveyed into the town in a manner 
which could raise no suspicion, and the governor fell 
into the snare. Even then he obtained such honour- 
able conditions as his gallant defence merited, and 
f Herbert 
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among others, a cessation of hostilities for eight days^ 
ttVfhe expiration of which he bound himself to open 
tfie gates, if Francis, during that time, did not attack 
the Imperial army, and throw fresh troops into the 
town.® Thus Sancerre, by detaining the emperor so 
long before an inconsiderable place, afforded his sove- 
reign full time to assemble all his forces, and what 
rarely falls to the lot of an officer in such an inferior 
command, acquired the glory of having saved his 
countiy. 

As soon as St. Disier surrendered, the 
emperor advanced into the heart of Cham- 
pagne; but Sancerre's obstinate resistance 
had damped his sanguine hopes of pene- 
trating to Pans, and led him seriously to 
reflect on what he might expect before towns 
of greater strength, and defended by more 
numerous garrisons. At the same time, the procuring 
subsistence for his army was attended with great diffi-^ 
culty, which increased in proportion as he withdrew 
farther from his own frontiei . ^ He had lost a great 
number of his best troops in the siege of St Bisier, 
and many fell daily in skirmishes, which it was not in 
his power to avoid,. though they wasted his army insen- 
sibly, without leading to any decisive actiOn. The 
season advanced apace, and he had not yet the com- 
mand either of a sufficient extent of territory, or of any 
such considerable town as rendered it safe to winter m 
the enemy's country. Great arrears, too, were now 
due to his soldieis, who were upon the point of mutiny- 
ing for their pay, while he knew not from what funds 
to satisfy them. All these considerations induced him 
to listen to the overtures of peace, which a Spanish 
Dominican, the confessor of his sister, the queen of 
France, had secretly made to his confessor, a monk of 
the same order. In consequence of this, plenipoten- 
tiaries were named on both sides, and began their con- 
ferences in Chauss^, a small village near Chalons. 

s Brantome, tom »». 489. 
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At the fianie time, Charles, either from a desire of 
maltmg one great ^al effort against France, or merely^ 
to gam a pretext for deserting his ally, and concludi ng 
a separate peace, sent an ambassador formally to re- 
quire Henry, according to the stipulation m their 
treaty, to advance towards Pans. While he expected 
a return from him, and waited the issue of the con- 
ferences at Cbauss^, he continued to march forward, 
though in the utmost distress from scarcity of provi- 
sions. But, at last, by a fortunate motion on his part, 
or through some neglect or treachery on that of the 
French, he surprised first Esperney, and then Chateeu 
Thierry, m both which were considerable magazines. 
No sooner was it Icnown that these towns, the latter of 
which IS not two days inarch from Pans, were in the 
hands of the enemy, than that great capital, defence- 
less, and susceptible of any violent alarm in proportion 
to its greatness, was filled witli consternation. The 
inhabitants, as if the emperor had been already at their 
gates, fied in the wildest confusion and despair, many 
sending their wives and children down tlie Seme to 
Rouen, others to Orleans, and the towns upon the 
Loire. Francis himself, more afflicted with this than 
with any other event during his reign, and sensible as 
well of the triumph that his nval would enjoy m insult- 
ing his capital, as of the danger to which the kingdom 
was exposed, could not refrain fiom crying out, in the 
first emotion of his surprise and sorrow, How dear, 
O my God, do I pay for this crown, which I thought 
thou hadst granted me fieely But recovering, m a 
momenty from this sudden sally of peevishness and 
impatienc^ he devoutly added, “ Thy will, however, 
be done ;’^and proceeded to issue the necessary orders 
for opposing the enemy with his usual activity and pre- 
sence of mind. The dauphin detached eight thousand 
men to Paris, which revived tlie courage of the affright- 
ed citizens; he threw a strong garrison into Meaiix, and 
by a forced march got into Fert^, between the Irope* 
nalists and the capital. 

^ BraiUome, tom. ri. 331. 
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ObHged to «mperor^ who beg;an again 

retji^ to feel the want of provisions, perceiving that 
^ the dauphin sdll prudently declined a battle, 

and not daring to attack his camp with forces so much 
shattered and reduced by hard service, turned suddenly 
to the right, and began to fall back towards Soissons. 
Having, about this time, received Henry's answer, 
whereby he refused to abandon the sieges of Boulogne 
and Montreuil, of both which he expected every moment 
to get possession, he thought himself absolved from all 
obligations of adhering to the treaty with him, and at 
full liberty to consult his own interest m what manner 
soever he pleased. He consented, therefore, to renew 
the conference, which the surprise of Espemey had 
Peace ^>** 0^60 off* To conclude a peace between 
between princes, one of whom greatly desired, and 
liim and the Other greatly needed it, did not require a 
Francis long negotiation. It was signed at Crespy, 
concluded gmall town near Meaux, on the 18th of 
a respy. ggp^gj^ber. The chief articles of it were, — 
That all the conquests which either party had made 
since the truce of Nice shall he restored ; that the em- 
peror shall give in marriage to the duke of Orleans, 
either his own eldest daughter, or the second daughter 
of his brotlier Ferdinand ; that if he chose to bestow on 
him his own daughter, he shall settle on her all the pro- 
vinces of the Low Countries, to he erected into an inde- 
pendent state, which shall descend to the male issue of 
the marriage ; that if he determined to give him his niece, 
he shall, with her, grant him the investiture of Milan 
and its dependencies ; that he shall, within four months, 
declare whidi of these two princesses he had pitched 
upon, and fulfil the respective conditions upon the con- 
summation of the imirriage, which shall take place 
within a year from the date of the treaty ; that as soon 
as the duke of Orleans is put in possession either of the 
Low Countnea or of Milan, Francis shall restore to the 
duke of Savoy all that he now possesses of his territo- 
ries, except Pigneiol and Montmilian ; that Francis shall 

T 
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renouxu^e all pretensions to the kingdom of N^les, or 
to the sovereignty of Flanders and Artois, and Charles 
shall give up his claim to the duchy of Burgundy and^ 
county of Charolois ; that Francis shall give no aid to 
the exiled king of Navarre ; that both monarchs shall 
join m making war upon the Turks, towards which the 
king shall furnish, when required by the emperor and 
empire, six hundred men at arms and ten thousand 
foot.** 

Besides the immediate motives to this 
conckduigit. arising from the distress of his army 

through want of provisions ; from the difliT 
culty of retreating out of France, and the impossibility 
of securing winter-quarters there ; the emperor was 
influenced by other considerations more distant in- 
deed, but not less weighty. The pope was offended to 
a great degree, as well at his concessions to the Pro- 
testants in the late diet, as at his consenting to call a 
council, and to admit of public disputations in Germany, 
with a view of determining the doctrines in controversy, 
Paul, considering both these steps as sacrilegious en- 
croachments on die jurisdiction as well as privileges of 
the Holy See, had addressed to the emperor a remon- 
strance rather than a letter on this subject, written with 
such acrhnony of language, and m a style of such high 
authority, as discovered more of an intention to draw on 
a quarrel than of a desire to reclaim him. This ill-hu- 
mour was not a little inflamed by the emperor’s league 
with Henry of England, which being contracted with an 
heretic, excommunicated by the apostolic see, appeared 
to the pope a piofane alliance, and was not less dreaded 
by him than that of Francis with Solyman, Paul's 
son and giandson, highly incensed at the emperor for 
having refused to gratify them with regard to the 
alienation of Parma and Placentia, contributed by their 
suggestions to sour and disgust him still more. To all 
which was added the powerful operation of the flattery 

h Recueil des Traitez, tom. i. 227. Bellas de Caosis Fads Crepiac. " 
in Aclis Erudit. Lipa. 1763. 
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aDd,.proE0iscs Avhich Francis incessantly employed to 
gain him. Though, from his desire of maintaining a 
lieutrality, the pope had hitherto suppressed his own 
resentment, had eluded the artifices of his own family, 
and resisted the solicitations of the French king, it was 
not safe to lely much on the steadiness of a man whom, 
his passions, his friends, and las interest, combined to 
shake. The union of the pope with France, Charles 
well knew, would instantly expose his dominions in 
Italy to be attacked. The Venetians, he foresaw, would 
probably follow the example of a pontiff, who was con- 
sidered as a model of political wisdom among the Italians ; 
and thus, at a juncture when he felt himself hardly 
equal to the burden of the present war, he would be 
overwhelmed with the weight of a new confederacy 
against him.* At the same time, the Turks, almost un- 
resisted, made such progress in Hungary, reducing 
town after town, that they approached near to the con- 
fines of the Austrian proyinces.*^ Above all these, the 
extraordinary progress of the Protestant doctrines m 
Germany, and the dangerous combination into which 
the pnnces qf that profession had entered, called for his 
immediate attention. Almost one half of Germany had 
revolted from the established church ; the fidelity of the 
rest was much shaken ; the nobility of Austrta had de- 
manded of Ferdinand the free exercise of religion;* the 
Bohemians, among whom some seeds of the doctrines 
of Huss still remained, openly favoured the new opi- 
nions ; the archbishop of Cologne, with a zeal which is 
seldom found among ecclesiastics, had begun the refor- 
mation of his diocess ; nor was it possible, unless some 
timely and effectual check were given to the spirit of in- 
novation, to foresee where it would end. He himself 
bad been a witness, in the late diet, to the peremptory 
and decisive tone which the Protestants had now as- 
sumed. He had seen how, from confidence in their num- 
ber and union, they bad forgotten the humble style of their 

F. Paul, 100. Palavic. 163. 

* latuanfaaffii Hist. Hung. 177. 
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first petitions, and had grown to such boldness as openly 
to des[»se the pope, and to shew no great reverence 
the Impenal dignity itself. If, therefore, he wished th 
maintain either the ancient religion or his own autho- 
rity, and would not choose to dwindle into a mere no- 
minal head of the empire, some vigorous and speedy 
effort was requisite on his part, which could not be made 
during a war that required ihe greatest exertion of hk 
strength against a foreign and powerful enemy. 

Such being the emperor’s inducements to peace, he 
had the address to frame the treaty of Crespy so as to 
promote all the ends which he had in view. By coming 
to an agreement with Francis, he took from the pope all 
prospects of advantage m courting the friendship of that 
monarch in preference to his. By the proviso with re- 
gard to a war with the Turks, he not only deprived So- 
lymao of a powerful ally, but turned the arms of that 
ally against him. By a private article, not inserted m 
the treaty, that it might not raise any unseasonable 
alarm, he agreed with Francis that botii should exert 
all their influence and power in order to procure a ge- 
neral council, to assert its authority, and to exterminate 
the Piotestent heresy out of their dominions. This cut 
off all chance of assistance which the confederates of 
Smalkald€ might expect from the French king;™ and lest 
their solicitations, oi his jealousy of an ancient rival, 
should hereafter tempt Francis to forget this engage- 
ment, he left him embarrassed with a war against Eng- 
land, which would put it out of his power to take any 
considerable part in the a&irs of Germany. 

War con- Henry, possessed at all times with a high 
tixraea be- idea oi his own power and importance, felt, 

tween in the most sensible manner, the neglect 

with which the empeior had treated him in 
England. concluding a separate peace. But the si- 
tuation of his affairs was such as somewhat alleviated 
the mortification which this occasioned. For 
though he was obliged tp recall the duke of 
in Seek. lib. iii 496. 
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Norfolk from the siege of Montreuil, because the 
^'lemish troops received orders to retire, Boulogne had 
surrendered before the neGrotiatioiis at Crespy were 
brought to an issue. While elated with vanity on 
account of this conquest, and inflamed with indig« 
nation against the emperor, the ambassadors whom 
Francis sent to make overtures of peace, found him 
too arrogant to grant what was moderate or equitable. 
His demands were indeed extravagant, and made in the 
tone of a conqueror ; that Francis should renounce his 
alliance with Scotland, and not only pay up the arrears 
of former debts, but reimburse the money which Henry 
had expended in the present war. Francis, though 
sincerely desirous of peace, and willing to yield a 
great deal in order to obtain it, being now free from 
the pressure of the Imperial arms, i ejected these igno* 
minious propositions with disdam ; and Henry depart^ 
ing for England, hostilities continued between the two 
nations.® 

Th dau Inn treaty of peace, how acceptable so- 

dissatisfied people of France, whom it deli- 

vith the vered from the dread of an enemy who had 
peace of penetrated into the heart of the kingdom, 
Crespy* loudly complained of by the dauphin. 

He considered it as a manifest proof of tlie king his 
father's extraordinary partiality towaids his younger 
brother, now duke of Orleans, and complained that, 
from his eagerness to gain an establishment for a fa- 
vourite son, he had sacnflced the honour of the king- 
dom, and renounced the most ancient as well as valu- 
able rights of the crown. But as he durst not venture to 
offend the king by refusing to ratify it, though extremely 
desirous at the same time of securing to himself the 
privilege of reclaiming what was now alienated so much 
to his detriment, he secretly protested, m presence of 
some of his adherents, against the whole transaction ; 
and declared whatever he should be obliged to do in 
order to confirm it, null m itself and void of all obliga- 

” Mem* dc Eibier, tom i p. 573. Herbert, 3 14. 
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tion. The parliament of Thoulouse, probably by 
instigation of bis partisans, did the same.^ But Fran- 
cis, &ghly pleased as well with having delivered his 
subjects from the miseries of an invasion, as with the 
prospect of acquinng an independent settlement for his 
son, at no greater price than that of renouncing con- 
quests to which he had no just claim ; titles which had 
brought so much expense and so many disasters upon 
the nation, and rights grown obsolete and of no value, 
ratified the treaty with great joy. Charles, within the 
time prescribed by the treaty, declared his intention of 
giving Ferdinand’s daughter in marriage to the duke of 
Orleans, together with the duchy of Milan as her 
dowry .P Every circumstance seemed to promise the 
continuance of peace. The emperor, cruelly afflicted 
with the gout, appeared to be in no condition to un- 
dertake any enterprise where great activity was requi- 
site, or much fatigue to be endured. He himself felt 
this, or wished at least that it should be believed ; and 
being so much disabled by this excruciating distemper, 
when a French ambassador followed him to Brussels, 
in order to be present at his ratification of the treaty of 
peace, that it was with the utmost difficulty that he 
signed his name, he observed, that there was no great 
danger of his violating these articles, as a hand that 
could hardly hold a pen, was little able to brandish & 
lance. 

The violence of his disease confined the 
Theempe- emperor several months m Brussels, and 
wjUj was the apparent cause of putting off the 
to Germany, execution of the great scheme which he had 
formed in order to humble the Protestant 
party in Germany. But there were other reasons for 
this delay. For, however prevalent the motives were 
which determined him to undertake this enterprise, the 
nature of that great body which be was about to at- 
tack, as well as the situation of his own affairs, made 
It necessary to deliberate long, to proceed with caution, 
Recueil des Traitez, tom. ii. S3d. 338. p Ibid, tom ii. 338 
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iind not too suddenly to throw aside the veil under 
which he had hitherto concealed his real sentiments 
and schemes. He was sensible that the Protestants, 
conscious of their own strength, but under continual 
apprehensions of his designs, had all the boldness of 
a powerful confederacy, joined to the jealousy of a 
feeble faction ; and were no less quick-sighted to dis- 
cern the first appearance of danger, than ready to take 
arms in order to repel it. At the same time, he still 
continued involved in a Turkish war ; and though in 
order to deliver himself from this encumbrance, he had 
determined to send an envoy to the Porte with most 
advantageous and even submissive overtures of peace, 
the resolutions of that haughty court were so uncer- 
tain, that before these were known, it would have been 
highly imprudent to have kindled the flames of civil 
war m his own dominions. 

Upon this account he appeared dissatis- 
The pope iggued by the pope imme- 

Mnemr * ^lately after the peace of Crespy, summon- 
^ancil to ing the council to assemble at Trent early 
meet at next Spring, and exhorting all Christian 
to embrace the opportunity that the 
* present happy interval of tranquillity afford- 
ed them, of suppressing those heresies which*threatened 
to subvert whatever was sacred or venerable among 
Christians. But after such a slight expression of dis- 
like as was necessary in order to cover his designs, he 
determined to countenance the council, which might 
Become no inconsiderable instrument towards accom- 
plishing his projects, and therefore not only appointed 
ambassadors to appear there in his name, but ordered 
the ecclesiastics in bis dominions to attend at the tune 
prefixed.*! 

1545. emperor'p views when the 

Diet at Imperial diet, after several prorogations. 
Worms, was opened at Worms. The Protestants, 
March !e 4 . enjoyed the free exercise of their reli*- 

« F. Paul, 104, 
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gion by a very precarious tenure, having no other 
security for it than the recess of the last diet, which 
was to continue in force only until the meeting oi 
a council, wished eai neatly to establish that impor- 
tant privilege upon some firmer basis, and to hold it by 
a perpetual not a temporary title. But instead of 
oflFenng them any additional security, Ferdinand open- 
ed the diet with observing, that there were two [points 
which chiefly required consideration, the prosecution 
of the war against the Turks, and the state of religion ; 
that the former was the most urgent, as Solyman, after 
conquering the greatest part of Hungary, was now ' 
ready to fall upon the Austrian provinces; that the 
emperor, who, from the beginning of his reign, had 
neglected no opportunity of annoying this formidable 
enemy, and with the hazard of his own person had re- 
sisted his attacks, being animated still with the same 
zeal, had now consented to stop short in the career of 
his success against France, that, in conjunction with 
his ancient rival, he might tmn his arms with greater 
vigour against the common adversary of the Christian 
faith ; that it became all the members of the empire to 
second those pious endeavours of its head; that, there- ^ 
fore, they ^ought, without delay, to vote him such effec- 
tual aid, as not only their duty but their interest called 
upon them to furnish; that the controversies about re- 
ligion were so intricate, and of such difficult discus- 
sion, as to give no hope of its being possible to bring 
them at present to any final issue ; that by persever- 
Pcrdinand repeated solicitations, the emperor 

requires the length prevailed on the pope to, call 

Germans to a council, for which they had so often wish* 
r*?**°T petitioned; that the time appointed 

for its meeting was now come, and both 
parties ought to wait for its decrees, and 
submit to them as the decisions of the universal church. 

The Popish members of the diet received this de- 
claration with great applause, and signified their entire 
acquiescence in every particular which it contained. 
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The Protestants expressed great surprise at proposi- 
tions which were so mauifestly repugnant to the recess 
of the former diet ; they insisted that the questions 
witli regard to religion, as first lu dignity and import- 
ance, ought to come first under deliberation; that, 
alarming as the progress of the Turks was to all Ger* 
many, the securing the free exercise of their religion 
touched them still more nearly, nor could they pro- 
secute a foreign war with spirit while solicitous and 
uncertain about their domestic tranquillity ; that if the 
latter were once rendered firm and permanent, they 
would concur with their countrymen m pushing the 
former, and yield to none of them in activity oi zeal. 
But if the danger from the Turkish arms was indeed so 
imminent, as not to admit of such a delay as would be 
occasioned by an immediate examination of the con- 
troverted points in religion, they required that a diet 
should be instantly appointed, to which the final set- 
tlement of their rehgiouB disputes should he referred ; 
and that, mthe mean time, the decree of the former diet 
concerning religion should be explained m a point 
which they deemed essential. By the recess of Spires 
it was provided, that they should enjoy unmolested the 
public exercise of their religion, until the meeting of a 
legal council ; but as the pope had now calted a coun- 
cil, to which Ferdinand had required them to submit, 
they began to suspect that their adversaries might 
take advantage of an ambiguity in the terms of the 
recess, and, pretending that the event therein mentioned 
had now taken place, might pronounce them to be no 
longer entitled to the same indulgence. In order to 
guard against this interpretation, they renewed their 
former remonstrances against a council called to meet 
without the bounds of the empire, summoned by the 
pope's authority, and in which be assumed the nght of 
presiding ; and declared that, notwithstanding the con- 
vocation of any such illegal assembly, they still held 
the recess of the late diet to be in full force. 

At other junctures, when the emperor thought 
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Em eror advantage to gpothe and gam the Ero- 

amves at testants, he had devised expedients for giv-- 
Worms mg them satisfaction with regard to demandiT 
seemingly more extravagant ; but his views 
at present being very different, Ferdinand, by his com- 
mand, adhered inflexibly to his first propositions, and 
would make no concessions which had the most i emote 
tendency to throw discredit on the council, or to weak- 
en Its authority. The Protestants, on their part, were 
no less inflexible ; and after much time spent in fruit- 
less endeavours to convince each other, they came to 
Ma 15 agreement. Nor did the presence of the 
' emperor, who upon his recovery arrived at 
Worms, contribute in any degree to render the Protest- 
ants more compliant. Fully convinced that they were 
maintaining the cause of God and of truth, they shewed 
themselves superior to the allurements of interest, or 
the suggestions of fear ; and in proportion as the em- 
peror redoubled his solicitations, or discovered his de- 
signs, their boldness seems to have mcreas- 
ed. At last they openly declared, that they 
dSm all "Would not even deign to vindicate their te- 
connexion nets in presence of a council, assembled not 
with the to examine, but to condemn them ; and that 
OTuncii of would pay no regard to an assembly 

held under the influence of a pope, who had 
already precluded himself from all title to act as a 
judge, by his having stigmatized their opinions with 
the name of heresy, and denounced against them the 
heaviest censures, which, in the plenitude of his usurped 
power, he could inflict.*’ 

While the Protestants, with such union 
^nductof ^5 firmness, rejected all intercourse 

Saxonyln with the council, and refused their assent to 
this diet. the Imperial demands in respect to the 
Turkish war, Maurice of Saxony alone shew- 
ed an inclination to gratify the emperor with regard 
to both. Though he professed an inviolable regard 
f ' Sleid.343,&e. Seek. iii. 545, &c. Thoftn Histor. Kb ii. p. 56« 
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for Ae Protestant religion, be assumed an appeai’ance 
moderation peculiar to himself, by which be con- 
firmed the favourable sentiments which the emperor 
already entertained of him, and gradually paved the 
way for executing the ambitious designs which always 
occupied his active and enterprising mind * His ex- 
ample, however, had little influence upon such as 
agreed with him m their religious opinions ; and Charles 
perceived that he could not hope either to procure 
present aid from the Protestants against the Turks, or 
to quiet their fears and jealousies on account of their 
religion. But, as his schemes were not yet ripe for 
execution, nor his pieparations so far advanced that 
he could force the compliance of the Protestants, or 
punish their obstinacy, he artfully concealed his own 
Attgust 4. That he might augment their se- 

curity, he appointed a diet to be held at Ra- 
tisbon early next year, in order to adjust what was now 
left undetermined ; and previous to it, he agreed that 
a certain number of divines of each party should meet, 
iu order to confer upon the points in dispute.^ 

But, how far soever this appearance of a 
desire to maintain the present tranquillity 
might have imposed upon the Protestants, 
the emperor was incapable of such uniform 
and thorough dissimulation, as to hide alto- 
gether from their view the dangerous designs which he 
was meditating against them. Herman count de Wied, 
archbishop and elector of Cologne, a prelate conspicu- 
ous for his virtue and primitive simplicity of manners, 
though not more distinguished for learning than the 
other descendants of noble families, who in that age 
possessed most of the great benefices in Germany, 
having become a proselyte to the doctrines of the re- 
formers, had begun, in the year 1.543, with the assist- 
ance of Melanctbon and Bucer, to abolish the ancient 
superstition in his diocess, and to introduce in its place 
the rites established among the Protestants. But the 
« Seek. iii. 57 U Sleid. 351- 
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begin to 
suspect the 
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caitons of his cathedral, who were not ()0ssedsed with 
the same spirit of innovation, and who foresaw how 
fatal the levelling genius of the new sect would prove- 
to their dignity and wealth, opposed, from the begin- 
ning, this unprecedented enterprise of their archbishops 
with all the zeal Rowing from reverence for old institu-* 
tions, heightened by concern for their own mterefst. 
This opposition, which the archbishop considered only 
as a new argument to demonstrate the necessity of a 
reforotation, neither shook his resolution nor slackened 
his ardour in prosecuting his plan. The canons, per- 
ceiving all their endeavours to check his career to be 
ineffectual, solemnly protested against his proceedings^ 
and appealed for redress to the pope and emperor, the 
former as his ecclesiastical, the latter as his civil, supe- 
rior. This appeal being laid before the emperor dur- 
ing his residence in Worms, he took the canons of 
Cologne under his immediate protection; enjomed 
them to proceed with ngont against all who revolted 
from the established church ; prohibited the archbishop 
to make any innovation m his diocess ; and summoned 
him to appear at Brussels within thirty days, to answer 
the accusations which should be preferred against him." 

To this clear evidence of his hostile intentions against 
the Protestant party, Charles added other proofo still 
more explicit. In his hereditary dominions of the 
Low Countries, he persecuted all who were suspected 
of Lutheranism with unrelenting ngour. As soon as he 
arrived at Worms, he silenced the Protestant preachers 
in that city. He allowed an Italian monk to itiveigh 
against the Lutherans from the pulpit of his chapel, 
and to call upon him, as he regarded the favour of God, 
to exterminate that pestilent heresy. He dispatched 
the embassy, which has been already mentioned, to 
Constantinople, with overtures of peace, that he might 
be free from any apprehensions of danger or interrup** 
lion from that quarter. Nor did any of these steps^ 
or their dangerous tendency, escape the jealous obserr 
Skid. 310. 340. 351. Seek. iu. 443. 553. 
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vation of the Protestants, or fail to alarm their fears, 
and to excite their solicitude for the safety of their sect. 

Meanwhile Charles’s good fortune, which 
Sc^duTwof occasions oyer that of 

Orleusr*^ his nval Francis, extricated him out of a 
difficulty, from which, with all his sagacity 
and address, he would have found it no easy matter 
„ to have disentangled himself. Just about the 
* time when the duke of Orleans should have 
received Ferdinand’s daughter m marriage, and to- 
gether with her the possession of the Milanese, he^died 
of a malignant fever. By this event, the emperor was 
freed from the necessity of giving up a valuable pro- 
vince into the bands of an enemy, or from the inde- 
cency of violating a recent and solemn engagement, 
which must have occasioned an immediate rupture with 
France. He affected, however, to express great sor- 
row for the untimely death of a young prince who was 
to have been so nearly allied to him ; but he carefully 
avoided entermg into any fresh discussions concerning 
the Milanese; and would not listen to a proposal 
which came from Francis, of new-modelling tlie treaty 
of Crespy, so as to make him some reparation for the 
advantages which he had lost by the demise of his 
son. In the more active and vigorous part of Francis’s 
reign, a declaration of war would have been the certain 
and instantaneous consequence of such a flat refusal 
to comply with a demand seemingly so equitable; but 
the declining state of his own health, the exhausted 
condition of his kingdom, together with the burden of 
the war against England, obliged him, at present, to 
dissemble his resentment, and to put off thoughts of 
revenge to some other juncture. In consequence of 
this even^ the unfortunate duke of Savoy lost all hope 
of obtaining the restitution of his terntones ; and the 
rights or claims relinquished by the treaty of Crespy, 
returned in full force to the crown of France, to serve 
as pretexts for future wars.^ 

^ Belcarii Comment. 769 Panita, Hbt Venet. iv. p 177. 
VOL. VI. U 
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Tiw. Upon the first intelligence of the duke of 

gTBn^ihe Orleans's death, the confederates of Smal- 
ducbies of kalde flattered themsehes that the essentisd 
Fanoa aud alterations, which appeared to be unavoidable 
Firaentta consequences of it, could hardly fail of pro- 
to 19 800. a rupture, which would prove the 

means of their safety. But ^ey were not more disap- 
pointed with regard to this, than in their expectations 
from an event which seemed to be the certain prelude 
of a quarrel between the emperor and the pope. When 
Paul, whose passion for aggrandizing his family in- 
creased as he advanced in years, and as he saw the 
dignity and power which they derived immediately 
from him becoming moie precarious, found that he 
could not bring Charles to approve of his ambitious 
schemes, he ventured to grant bis son, Peter Lewis, the 
investiture of Parma and Placentia, though at the risk 
of incurring the displeasure of the emperor. At a time 
when a great part of Europe inveighed openly against 
the corrupt manners and exorbitant power of ecclesias- 
tics, and when a council was summoned to reform thji 
disorders in the church, this indecent grant of such a 
principality to a son, of whose illegitimate birth the 
pope ought to have been ashamed, and whose licen- 
tious mosals all good men detested, gave general 
ofience. Some cardinals in the Imperud interest re- 
monstrated against such an unbecoming alienation of 
the patrimony of the church; the Spanish ambassador 
would not be present at the solemnity of his infeofment; 
and, upon pretext that these cities were part of the 
Milanese state, the emperor peremptonly refused to 
confirm the deed of investiture. But both the emperor 
and pope being intent upon one common object m 
Grermany, they sacrificed tbeir particular passions to 
that pubhc cause, and suppressed the emotions of jea- 
lousy or resentment which were rising on this occa- 
sion, that they might jointly pursue what each deemed 
to be of greater importance.' 

y Faruta. Hist* Venet. iv 178. Fallavic 'iRO 
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About this time, the peace of Germany 
Heoiy of was disturbed by a violent but short irrup- 
kmdlM tion of Henry duke of Brunswick* This 

warm** prince, though still stripped of his domi* 

Germany, iiions, which the emperor held in sequestra- 
tion until his differences with the confede- 
rates ofSmalkalde should be adjusted, possessed, how- 
ever, so much credit in Germany, that he undertook to 
raise for the French king a considerable body of troops, 
to be employed m the war against England. The 
money stipulated for this purpose was duly advanced 
by Francis ; the troops were levied ; but Henry, instead 
of leading them towards France, suddenly entered his 
own dominions at their head, in hopes of recovering 
possession of them before any army could be assembled 
to oppose him . The confederates were not more sur- 
prised at this unexpected attack, than the king of 
France was astonished at a mean thievish fraud, so un- 
becoming the charactei of a pnnce. But the landgrave 
of Hesse, with incredible expedition, collected as many 
men as put a stop to the progress of Henry's undis- 
ciplined forces, and being joined by his son-in-law, 
Maurice, and by some troops belonging to the elector 
of Saxony, he gained such advantages over Henry, 
who was rash and bold in forming his schemes, but 
feeble and undetermined in executing them, as obliged 
him to disband his army, and to surrender himself, 
together with his eldest son, pnsoners at discretion. 
He was kept in close confinement, until a new reverse 
of affairs procured him liberty.” 

As this defeat of Henry's wild enteipnse 
Therefor- added new reputation to the arms of the 
Sic^'palau- the establishment of the Protes- 

nate * religion in the Palatinate brought a 

great accession of strength to their party. 
Frederick, who succeeded his brother Lewis in that 
electorate, had long been suspected of a secret propen- 
sity to the doctnnes of the reformers, which, upon his 
* Sleid 352. Seek. iii. 567. 
tr 2 
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accesmoD to the principality, he openly manifest* 
But as he expected that something effectual towards a 
general and .legal establishment of religion would 
the fruit of so many diets, conferences, and negotia- 
tions, he did not, at nrst, attempt any public innovation 
in his dominions. Finding all these issue in 
January 10. *iothmg, he thought himself called at length 
to countenance by his authority the system 
which he approved of, and to gratify the wishes of bis 
subjects, who, by their intercourse with the Protestant 
states, had almost universally imbibed their opinions. 
As the warmth and impetuosity which accompanied the^^ 
spirit of reformation in Us first efforts had somewhat 
abated, this change was made with great order and re- 
gularity ; the ancient rites were abolished, and new 
forms introduced, without any acts of violence, or 
symptom of discontent. Though Fredenck adopted 
the religious system of the Protestants, he imitated the 
example of Maurice, and did not accede to the league 
of Smalkalde.*^ 

A few weeks before this revolution in the 
asseiubliu^* Palatinate, the general council was opened 
at Trent accustomed solemnities at Trent. 

The eyes of the Catholic states were turned , 
with mu<di expectation towards an assembly which 
all had considered as capable of applying an effec- 
tual remedy for the disorders of the church when 
they first broke out, though many were afraid that it 
was now too late to hope for great benefit from it, 
when the malady, by being sufered to increase during 
twenty-eight years, had become inveterate, and grown 
to such extreme violence. The pope, by his last bull 
of convocation, had appointed the first meeting to be 
held in March. But his views and those of em- 
peror were so different, that idmost the whole year was 
spent in negotiations. Charles, who foresaw that the 
rigorous decrees of the council against the Protestants ^ 
would soon drive them, in sdf-defence as well as from 
«Sleid,356. Seek. 1. in. 616 
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resentment, to some desperate extreme, laboured to put 
off its meeting until his warlike preparations were so 
far advanced, that he might be in a condition to second 
its decisions by the force of his arms. The pope, who 
had early sent to Trent the legates who were to preside 
in his name, knowing to what contempt it would ex- 
pose his authority, and what suspicions it would beget 
of his intentions, if the fathers of the council should 
remain in a state of inactivity, when the church was m 
such danger as to require their immediate and vigorous 
interposition, insisted either upon translating the coun- 
cil to some city in Italy, or upon suspending altogether 
Its proceedings at that juncture, or upon authorizing it 
to begin its deliberations immediately. The emperor 
rejected the two former expedients as equally offensive 
to the Germans of every denomination ; but finding it 
impossible to elude the latter, he proposed that the 
council should begin with reforming the disorders in 
the church, before it proceeded to examine or define 
articles of faith. This was the very thing which the 
court of Home dreaded most, and which had prompted 
It to employ so many artifices in order to prevent the 
meeting of such a dangerous judicatory. Paul, though 
more compliant than some of his predecessors with 
regard to calling a council, was no less jdklous than 
they had been of its jurisdiction, and saw what mat- 
ter of triumph such a method of proceeding would 
afford the heretics. He apprehended consequences 
not only humbling hut fatal to the Papal See, if the 
council came to consider an inquest into abuses as 
their only business ; or if mferior prelates were allow- 
ed to gratify their own envy and peevishness, by pre- 
scribing rules to those who were exalted above them 
in dignity and power. Without listening, therefore, 
to this insidious proposal of the emperor, he instructed 
his legates to open the council. 

Jan 18 session was spent in matters of 

Its pro-' ^0***®' ^ subsequent cme, it was agreed that 

cccdings. the framing a confession of faith, wherein 
u 3 
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should he contained all the articles vUch the church 
required its members to belieTe, ought to be the firsl 
and principal business of the council ; but that, at the 
same lime, due attention should be given to what 
was necessary towards the reformation of manners 
and discipline. From this first symptom of the spirit 
with which the council was animated, from the high 
tone of authority which the legates who presided in it 
assumed, and from the implicit deference with which 
most of the members followed their directions, the Pro^ 
testants conjectured with ease what decisions they 
might expect. It astonished them, however, to see i 
forty prelates (for no greater number were yet assem- 
bled) assume authority as representatives of the unii- 
versal church, and proceed to determine the most im- 
portant points of doctrine in its name. Sensible of this 
indecency, as well as of the ridicule with which it might 
be attended, the council advanced slowly in its delibe- 
rations, and all its proceedings were for some time lan- 
guishing and feeble.'^ As soon as the confederates of 
Smalkalde received information of the opening of the 
council, they pubhshed a long manifesto, containing a 
renewal of their protest against its meeting, together 
with the reasons which induced them to decline its ju- 
risdictions^,^ The pope and emperor, on their part, were 
so little solicitous to quicken or add vigour to its ope- 
rations, as plainly discovered that some object of greater 
importance occupied and mterested them. 

The Protestants were not mattentive or 
spectators of the motions of 
Protestants. sovereign pontiff and of Charles, and 
they entertained every day more violent sus- 
picions of their intentions, in consequence of intelligence 
received from different quarters of the machinationB 
carrying on against them. The king of England in- 
formed them, tliat the emperor, having long resolved to 
exterminate their opinions, would not fail to employ y 

^ F. Paul, 120, ficc. Pallavic. p. 1 80, &c. 

^ Seek. I. in. 6o2k Ac. 
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this^ mtecval oS tranquillity ivbich ha now eqoyed, as 
>the most favourable juncture for carrying his design 
^ into execution. The merchants of Augsburg, which 
was at that time a cit^ of extensive trade, received ad- 
vice, by means of their correspondents in Italy, among 
whom were some who secretly favoured the Protestant 
cause, ^ that a dangerous confederacy against it was 
forming between the pope and emperor. In confirma- 
tion of this, they heard from the Low Countries that 
Charles had issued orders, though with every precau- 
tion which could keep the measure concealed, for rais- 
ing troops both there and in other parts of his domi- 
nions. Such a variety of information, corroborating 
all that then own jealousy or observation led them to 
apprehend, left the Protestants little reason to doubt 
of the emperor s hostile intentions. Under this im- 
^ . pression, the deputies of the confederates of 

berationu! Smalkalde assembled at Francfort, and by 
communicating their intelligence and senti<^ 
ments to each other, reciprocally heightened their sense 
of the impendmg danger. But their union was not 
such as their situation required, or the preparations of 
their enemies rendered necessary. Their league had 
now subsisted ten. years. Among so many members, 
whose territories were intermingled with each other, 
and who, according to the custom of Germany, had 
created an infinite variety of mutual rights and claims 
by intermarriages, alliances, and contracts of difterent 
kinds, subjects of jealousy and discord had unavoidably 
arisen. Some of the confederates, being connected 
with the duke of Brunswick, were highly disgusted with 
the landgrave, on account of the ngour with which he 
had treated that rash and unfortunate prince. Others 
taxed the elector of Saxony and landgrave, the heads 
of the league, with having involved the members in 
unnecessary and exorbitant expenses by their proiuse- 
ness or want of economy. The views, likewise, and 
temper of those two princes, who, by their superior 
^ Seek. I. 111 . 5T9^ 
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power and authority, influenced and directed the whple 
body, being extremely different, rendered all its mo^ 
tions languid, at a time when the utmost vigour and 
dispatch were requisite. The landgrave, of a violent 
and enterprising temper, but not forgetful, amidst his 
aseal for religion, of the usual maxims of human policy, 
insisted that, as the danger which threatened them was 
manifest and unavoidable, they should have recourse 
to the most eflectual expedient for secunng their own 
safety, by courting the protection of the kings of France 
and England, or by joining m alliance with the Pro- 
, testant cantons of Switzerland, from whom they might ' 
expect such powerful and present assistance as their 
situation demanded. The elector, on the other hand, 
with the most upright intentions of any prince in that 
age, and with talents which might have qualified him 
abundantly for the administration of government in any 
tranquil period, was possessed with such superstitious 
veneration for all the parts of the Lutheran system, and 
such bigoted attachment to all its tenets, as made him 
averse to a union with those who diflered from him in 
any article of faith, and rendered him very incapable of 
undertaking its defence m times of difficulty and dan- 
ger. He seemed to think, that the concerns of religion 
were to be regulated by principles and maxims totally 
different from those which apply to the common affairs 
of life ; and[Aeing swayed too much by the opinions of 
Luther, who^as not only a stranger to the rules of 
political conduct, but despised them^ he often disco- 
vered an uncomplying spirit, that proved of the greatest 
detnment to the cause which he wished to support. 
Influenced, on this occasion, by thersevere and rigid no- 
tions of that reformer, he refused to enter into any con- 
federacy with Franas, because he was a persecutor of 
the truth ; or to solicit the friendship of Henry, because 
he was no less impious and profane than the pope him- 
self ; or even to join in alliance with the Swiss, because 
they differed from the Germans in several essential 
ai tides of faith. This dissension, about a point of such 
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coQsequenca, produced 'its natural effects. Each se- 
cretly censured and reproached the other. The land- 
grave considered the elector as fettered by narrow pre^ 
judrces, unworthy of a pnnce called to act a chief part 
in a scene of such importance. The elector suspected 
the landgrave of loose principles and ambitious views, 
which corresponded ill with the sacred cause wherein 
they were engaged. But though the elector's scruples 
prevented their timely application for foreign aid, and 
the jealousy or discontent of the other princes defeated 
a proposal for renewing their original confederacy, the 
term during which it was to continue in foice being on 
the point of expiring, yet the sense of their common 
danger induced them to agree with regard to other 
points, particularly that they would never acknowledge 
the assembly of Trent as a lawful council, nor suffer 
the archbishop of Cologne to be oppressed on account 
of the steps which he had taken towards the reforma- 
tion of his diocess.^ 

The landgrave, about this time, desirous 
^*tiauon penetrating to the bottom of the emperor's 
wththe* intentions, wrote to Granvelle, whom he 
emperor. knew to be thoroughly acquainted with all 
his ma:ster’s schemes, informing him of the 
several particulars which raised the suspicions of the 
Protestants, and begging an explicit declaration of 
what they had to fear or to hope. Granv^, m return, 
assured them, that the intelligence which they had re- 
ceived of the emperor’s military preparations was ex- 
aggerated, and all their suspicions destitute of founda- 
tion ; that though, in order to guard his frontiers against v 
any insult of the French or English, he had commanded 
a small body of men to be raised m the Low Countries, 
he was as solicitous as ever to maintain tranquillity in 
Germany.^ 

But the emperor’s actions did not correspond with 
these professions of his minister. For, instead of ap- 
poinring men of known moderation and pacific temper 

• Seek. 1. iii. 566. 570. 613. Sleld. 355. f Sleid. 356. 
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to appear in defence of the Catholic doctrines at the 
conference which had been agreed on, he made choice ^ 
of fierce bigots, attached to their own system with a 
blind obstinacy, that rendered all hope of'^a reconcile- 
ment desperate. Malvenda, a Spanish divine, who 
took upon him the conduct of the debate on the part of 
the Catholics, managed it with all the subtle dexterity 
of a scholastic metaphysician, more studious to per- 
plex his adversaries than to convince them, and more 
intent on palliating error than on discovering truth. 
The Protestants, filled with indignation, as ifrell at his 
sophistry as at some regulations which tlie emperor 
endeavoured to impose on the disputants, broke off the 
conference abruptly, being now fully convinced that, 
in all his late measures, the emperor could have no 
other view than to amuse them, and to gam time for 
ripening his own schemes. ^ 

r Sleid. 358. Seek. 1. in. 690. 
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W^HiLE appearances of danger daily in- 
creased, and the tempest which had been 
so long a-gathering was ready to break forth 
in all Its violence against the Protestant church, Luther 
was saved, by a seasonable death, from feeling or be- 
holding Its destructive rage. Having gone, though lu 
a declining state of health, and during a rigorous sea- 
son, to his native city of Eysleben, in order to com- 
Feb 18 auUiority, a dissension among 

' * the counts of Mansfield, he was seized with 

a violent inflammation in his stomach, which, in a few 
days, put an end to his life, in the sixty-third year of 
his age. As he was raised up by Providence to be the 
author of one of the greatest and most interesting re- 
volutions recorded in history, there is not any person, 
perhaps, whose character has been drawn wi^ such 
opposite colours. In his owu age, one party, struck 
with horror, and inflamed with rage, when they saw 
with what a daring hand he overturned every thing 
which they held to be sacred, or valued as beneficial, 
imputed to him not only all the defects and vices of 
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a man, but the qualities of a demon. The other, 
warmed with the admiration and gratitude which" they, 
thought he merked as the restorer of light and hberty ^ 
to the Chnstian church, ascnbed to him perfections 
above the condition of humanity, and viewed all his 
actions with a veneration bordering on that which 
should be paid only to those who are guided by the im- 
mediate inspiration of Heaven. It is his 
ractc?*^* own conduct, not the undistinguishing cen- 
sure or the exaggerated praise of his con- 
temporaries, that ought to regulate the opinions of 
the present age concerning him. Zeal for what he re- , 
garded as truth, undaunted intrepidity to maintain his 
own system, abilities, both natural and acquired, to 
defend his principles, and unwearied industry m pro- 
pagating them, are virtues which shine so conspicuously 
in every part of his behaviour, that even his enemies 
must allow him to have possessed them in an eminent 
degree. To these may be added, with equal justice, 
mdk purity and even austerity of manners, as became 
one who assumed the character of a reformer ; such 
sanctity of life as suited the doctnne which he deliver- 
ed ; and such perfect disinterestedness as afiR>rds no 
slight presumption of his sincerity. Superior to all 
selfish considefations, a stranger to the elegancies of 
life, and despising its pleasures, he left the honours 
and emoluments of the*church to his disciples, remain- 
ing satisfied himself in his original state of professor in 
the university, and pastor of the town of Wittemberg, 
with the moderate appointments annexed to these 
offices. His extraordinary qualities were allayed with 
no inconsiderable mixture of human frailty and human 
passions. These, however, were of such a nature, that 
they cannot be imputed to malevolence or corruption 
of heart, but seem to have taken their rise from the 
same source with many of his virtues. His mind, for- 
cible and vehement in all its operations, roused by 
great objects, or agitated by violent passions, brokef^ 
out, on many occasions, with an impetuosity which 
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93t<mis1ies men of feebler sptrits^^ or sach as ar^ placed 
/in a more tranquil situation. By carrying some praise- 
>;trortby dispositions to excess, ne bordered sometimes 
on what was culpable, and 'ivas often betrayed into 
actions which exposed him to censure. His confidence 
that his own opinions were well founded approached 
to arrogance ; lus codrage in asserting them to rash- 
ness ; his firmness m adhering to them to obstinacy ; 
and his zeal in confuting his adversaries to rage and 
scurrility. Accustomed himself to consider every thing 
as subordinate to truth, he expected the same deference 
for it from other men ; and without making any allow- 
ances for their timidity or prejudices, he poured forth 
against such as disappointed him m this particular, a 
torrent of invective mingled with contempt. Regard- 
less of any distinction of rank or character when his 
doctrines were attacked, he chastised all his adversa- 
ries indiscriminately with the same rough hand ; nei- 
ther the royal dignity of Henry VIII. nor the eminent 
learning and abilities of Erasmus, screened them from 
the same gross abuse with which he treated Tetzel or 
Eccius. 

But these indecencies of which Luther was guilty 
must not be imputed wholly to the vaolei^ce of his 
temper. They ought to be charged in part on the 
manners of the age. Among^a rude people, unac- 
quainted with those maxims which, by putting con- 
tinual restraint on the passions of individuals, have 
polished society and rendered it agieeable, disputes of 
every kind were managed with heat, and strong emo- 
tions were uttered in their natural language, without 
reserve or delicacy. At the same time, the works of 
learned men were all composed in Latin, and they 
were not only authorized, by the example of eminent 
writers m that language, to use their antagonists with 
the most illiberal scurrility, but in a dead tongue in- 
decencies of every kind appear less shocking than m a 
hving language, whose idioms and phrases seem gross 
because they are familiar. 


X 
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In passing judgment upon the characters Of WQp 
we ought to try them by the principles and maxims 
their own age, not by those of another. For, although 
virtue and vice are at all times the same, manners and 
customs vary continually. Some parts of Luther’s be- 
haviour which to us appear roost culpable, gave no dis- 
gust to his contemporaries. It was even by some of 
those qualities, which we are now apt to blame, that he 
was fitted for accomplishing the great work which he 
undertook. To rouse mankind when sunk m igno- 
rance or superstition, and to encounter the rage of 
bigotry armed with power, required the utmost vehe- ^ 
mence of zeal, as well as a temper daring to excess. 

A gentle call would neither have reached nor have ex- 
cited those to whom it was addressed. A spirit more 
amiable but less vigorous than Luther’s would have 
shrunk back from the dangers which he braved and 
surmounted. Towards the close of Luther’s life, 
though without any perceptible diminution of his zeal 
or abilities, the infirmities of his temper increased upon 
him, so that he grew daily more peevish, more irasci- 
ble, and more impatient of contradiction." Having 
lived to be a witness of his own amazing success, to ^ 
see a great part of Europe embrace his doctrines, and ; 
to shake the foundation of the papal throne, before 
which the mightiest monarclis trembled, he dis- 
coveredf on some occasions, symptoms of vanity and 
self-applause. He must have been, mdeed, more than 
man, if, upon contemplating all that he actually accom- 
plished, he had never felt any sentiment of this kind 
nsing in his breast.* 

* A remailcable instance of this, as well as of a certain singularity 
and elevation of sentiment, is found in his last will. Though the 
cfiecls which he had to bequeath were very inconsiderable, be 
thought it necessary to make a testament, but scorned to frame it 
with the usual legal formaliUes. ** Notus sum/' says be, ** jn odo, 
in terra, et inferno, et auctorilatem ad hoc sufficientem habeo, up 
TDihi soli credatur, cum Deus mihi, homini licet damnabili, et misecat 
bill peccatori, ex paterua tuis&ncordia Evangehum filii sai credident, 

dederitque ut in eo verax et fiddis fuerim, ita ut multi m muudo 
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. Some time before his death he felt his strength de- 
yclining, his constitution being worn out by a prodigious 
multiplicity of business, added to the labour of dis- 
charging his ininistenal function with unremitting dili- 
gence, to the fatigue of constant study, besides the 
composition of works as voluminous as if he had en- 
joyed uninterrupted leisure and retirement. His na- 
tural intrepidity did not forsake him at the approach of 
death ; his last conversation with his friends was con- 
cerning the happiness reserved for good men in a fu- 
ture life, of which he spoke with the fervour and de- 
light natural to one who expected and wished to enter 
soon upon the enjoyment of it.*" The account of his 
death filled the Roman Catholic party with excessive 
as well as indecent joy, and damped the spints of all 
his followers; neither party sufficiently considenng 
that his doctrines were now so firmly rooted, as to be 
in a condition to flourish independent of the hand 
which had first planted them. His funeral was cele- 
brated by order of the elector of Saxony with extraor- 
dinary pomp. He left several children by his wife 
Cathanne k Bona, who survived him. Towards the 
end of the last century, there were in Saxony some of 
his descendants m decent and honourable s^tions.^ 

The emperor, meanwhile, pursued the 
pew «t- dissimulation with which he had set 

deavonn to out, employing every art to amuse the Pro- 
amusesnd testants, and to quiet their fears and jea- 

purpose he contnved to 
” ® have an interview with the landgrave of 
Hesse, the most active of all the confederates, and the 
most suspicious of his designs. To him he made such 

iltud per me acceperiut, et me pro Doctore veritatia agiDoverint, 
spreto banno Fapse, Csesans, Regum, Piincipam. et sacerdotom, 
imo omnium risemonum odio. Quidni, igitar, ad dispositionem hanc, 
ni re exigna, siifliciat, si adsit manus mem tesiirooniurPtet dicipossit, 
Hffic scripsft D. MarUiius Lulher, iiotarius Dei, ct testis KraiigelU 
fjus.” 1. ill. p. 651 . 

* Sleid. 362 , Seek. hb. i|i. 632, ^c. 


*> Seek. lib. 111. 631. 
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March 96 professions of. his concern for the 

happiness of Germany, and of his aversioD 
to all violent measures; he denied, in such express 
terms, his having entered into any lea^e, or having 
begun any military preparations which should give 
any just cause of alarm to the Protestants, as seem to 
have dispelled all the landgrave’s doubts and appre- 
hensions, and sent him away fully satis&ed of his pa- 
cific mtentioDs* This artifice was of great advantage/ 
and efiectually answered the purpose for which it was 
employed. The landgrave, upon his leaving Spires, 
where he had been admitted to this interview, went to 
Worms, where the Smalkaldic confederates were as- 
sembled, and gave them such a flattering representa- 
tion of the emperor’s favourable disposition towards 
them, that they, who were too apt, as well from the 
temper of the German nation, as from the genius of all 
great associations or bodies of men, to slow and 
dilatory, and indeci|ive m their deliberations, thought 
there was no necessity of taking any immediate mea- 
sures against danger which appeared to be distant or 
imaginary.^ 

Proceed- events, however, soon occurred as 

iiigs of the , staggered the credit which the Protestants 
council ' had given to the emperor’s declarations. The 
^in«t the council of Trent, though still composed of a 
rotestonts. number of and Spanish pre- 

lates, without a single deputy froSki many of the kmg* 
doms which it assumed a nght of binding by its de- 
crees, being ashamed of its l<Hig inactivity, proceeded 
now to settle ai tides of the greatest importance. 
Having begun wRh ei^amining the first and chief point 
iO controversy between the church of Rome and the 
reformers, concerning the rule which should be held as 
su^eme and decisive in matters of faith, the council, 
April 8. infallible authority, determined, “ That 

^ * the books to which the designation of Jpociy- 

pAarbath been given, are of equal authonty with those 
' c Sleid. Hilt. 367. 373- 
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which Were received by the Jews and primitive Chris- 
tians into the sacred canon ; that the traditions handed 
down from the apostolic age, and presierved in the 
church, are entitled to as much regard as the doctrines 
and precepts which the inspired authors have committed 
to writing; that the Latin translation of the Scriptures^ 
made or revised by St. Jerome, and known by the 
name of the Vulgate translation, should be read in 
churches, and appealed to in the schools as authentic 
and canonical.” Against all who disclaimed the truth 
of these tenets, anathemas were denounced in the name 
and by the authority of the Holy Ghost, The deci- 
sion of these points, which undermined the main foun- 
dation of the Lutheran system, was a plain warning to 
the Protestants what judgment they might expect when 
the council should have leisure to take into considera- 
tion the particular and subordinate articles of their 
creed.* 

This discovery of the councirs i^adiness to condemn 
the opinions of the Protestants was soon followed by a 
striking instance of the pope’s resolution to punish 
auch as embraced them. The appeal of the canons of 
Cologne against their archbishop having been carried 
to Rome, Paul eagerly seized on th^t .opportunity, 
both of displaying the extent of his own autnority, and 
of teaching the Geriqan ecclesiastics the danger of re- 
volting from the esta^Shed church. As no person ap- 
peared m behalf of t^e archbishop, he was held to be 
A il 16 crime of heresy, and a papal 

' bull was issued, depriving him of his ecclesi- 
astical dignity, indicting on him the sentence of excom- 
munication, and absolving his subjects from the oath of 
allegiance which they had taken to him as their civil 
supenor. The countenance which he had given to the 
Lutheran heresy was the only crime imputed to him, 
as well as the only reason assigned to justify the extra- 
ordinary seventy of this decree. The Protestants 
could hardly believe that Paul, how zealous soever he 
* F 'Paul. 141. PrIIbv. 206. 

X 3 
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might be to defend the ealtablished A^fstemi or to hum- 
ble those who invaded it, would have ventured to pro- 
ceed to such extremities against a prince and elector of 
the empire^ without having previouslj secured such 
powerful protection as would render his censure some- 
thmg more than an impotent and despicable sally of 
resentment. They were of course deeply alarmed at 
this sentence agfunst the archbishop, considering it as 
a sure indication of the malevolent intentions, not only 
of the pope, but of the emperor, against the whole 
party.* 

Upon this fresh revival of their fears, with 
such violence as is natural to men roused 
commence a false secunty, and conscious of their 
hosuiutes having been deceived, Charles saw that now 
agamst it became necessary to throw aside the mask^ 
test^u' declare openly what part he deter- 

mined to act. By a long senes of artifice 
apd fallacy, he had gamed so much time, that his 
lAeasures, though not altogether ripe for cxecuUon, 
were m a great forwardness. The pope, by his pro- 
ceedings agamst the elector of Cologne, as well as 
by the decree of the council, had precipitated matters 
into such a, situation, as rendered a breach between 
the empefor and the Protestants almost unavoidable. 
Charles had therefore no choice left him, but either 
to take part with them in overturning what the See of 
Rome had determined, or to support the authority of the 
church openly by force of arms. Nor did 
the pope think it enough to have brought 
pope. emperor under a necessity of acting; he 

pressed him to begin his operations imine- 
diately, and to carry them on with such vigour as 
could not fa;l of securing success. Transported by 
his zeal against heresy, Paul forgot all the prudent and 
cautious maxims of the Papal See with regard to the 
danger of extending the Imperial authority beyond due 
bounds ; and m order to crush the Lutherans, he was 
« SJcJd. 654* F. P«oI, 155« PeUavk. S24. 
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to con^bute towards raising up a master that 
might one day prove formidable to himself as well as 
to the rest of Italy. 

But beskies the certain expectation of 
^ce wi^ ® assistance from the pope, Charles was now 
Solyman. secure from any danger of interruption to 
his designs by the Turkish arms. His ne- 
godations at the Porte, which he had carried on with 
great assiduity since the peace of Crespy, were on the 
point of being terminated in such a manner as he de- 
sired. Solyman, partly in compliance with the French 
king, who, in order to avoid the disagreeable obliga^ 
tion of joining the emperor against his ancient ally, 
laboured with great zeal to bnng about an accommo- 
^ dation between them, and partly from its being neces- 
sary to turn his arms towards the East, where the 
Persians threatened to invade his dominions, consented 
without difficulty to a truce for five years. The chief 
article of it was, That each should retain possession of 
what he now held m Hungary ; and Ferdinand, as a 
sacrifice to the pride of the sultan, submitted to pay 
an annual tribute of fifty thousand crowns.® 

But it was upon the aid and concurrence 
of the Germans themselves the emperor 
relied with the greatest confidence. The 
Germanic body, he knew, was of such vast 
strength, as to be invincible if it were united, 
and that it was only by employing its own force that 
he could hope to subdue it. He^ipily for him, the union 
of the several members m this great system was so fee- 
ble, the whole frame was so loosely compacted, audits 
different parts tended so violently towards separation 
from each other, that it was almost impossible for it, on 
any in^ortant emergence, to join m a general or vigo- 
rous efibrt. In the present juncture, the sources of ffis- 
cord were as many and as vanous as had been known on 
^nydccasion. The Roman Catholics, animated with 
zeal in defence of their religion proportional to the 
< Istuanhsffil Hist. Hun. ISO. Mem. de Bibier, tom. i. 582. 
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fierceness with which it had been attacked, were 
to second any attempt to humble those innovators who 
. had overturned it in many provinces, and endangered 
f it in more. John and Albert of Brandenburg, as well 
as several other princes, incensed at the haughtiness 
and rigour with which the duke of Brunswick had been 
treated by the confederates of Smalkalde, were im- 
patient to rescue him, and to be revenged on them. 
Charles observed with satisfaction the working of those 
’ passions in their minds, and counting on them as sure 
t auxiliaries whenever he should think it proper to act, 

^ he found it, in the mean time, more necessary to mo- 
derate than to inflame their rage. 

Holds a diet situation of affairs, such the 

' atRatisbon. discernment with which the emperor foresaw ^ 
I and provided for every event, when the diet 

* of the empire met at Ratisbon. Many of the Roman 
Catholic members appeared there in person, but most 
of the confederates of Smalkalde, under pretence of 
being unable to bear the expense occasioned by the 
late unnecessary frequency of such assemblies, sent 
only deputies. Their jealousy of the emperor, togethec 
witn an apprehension that violence might, perhaps, be 
employed, in. ofder to force their approbation of what 
he should propose in the diet, was the true cause of 
their absence. The speech with which the emperor 
opened the diet was extremely artful. After profess- 
ing, in common form, his regard for the prosperity of 
the German body, and declaring that, m order to 
bestow bis whole attrition upon the re-establishment 
of its order and tranquillity, he had at present aban- 
doned all other cares, rejected the most pressing so- 
licitations of his other subjects to reside among them^ 
and postponed affairs of the greatest importance ; he 
took notice, with some disapprobation, that his dis- 
interested example had not been imitated, many mem- 
bers of chief consideration having neglected to attend ' 
an -assembly to which he had repaired with such mani- 
fest incomemence to himself. He then mentioned 
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tbeiMiDhappy disseAsio^d about religion; lamented 
/ the ill success his past endeavours to compoUe^^em ; 

complained of the abrupt dissolution of the late con- 
ference, and craved their advice with regard to the 
best and most effectual method of restoring union to 
the churches of Germany, together with that happy 
agreement in articles of faith, which their ancestors 
had found to be of no less advantage to tbetr civil in- 
terest, than becoming their Christian profession. 

By this gracious and popular method of consulting 
the members of the diet, rather than of obtruding upon 
them any opinion of his own, besides the appear- 
ance of great moderation, and the merit of paying 
much respect to their judgment, the emperor dexter- 
ously avoided discovering his own sentiments, and re- 
served to himself, as bis only part, that of carrying into 
execution what they should recommend. Nor was he 
less secure of such a decision as he wished to obtain 
by referring it wholly to themselves. The Homan Ca- 
tholic members, prompted by their own zeal, or pre- 
pared by his intrigues, joined immediately in represent- 
ing, that the authority of a council now met at Trent 
ought to be supreme in all matters of controversy; 
that all Christians should submit to it& degrees as the 
infallible rule "of their fsuth; and therefore they be- 
sought him to exert the power with which he was in- 
vested by the Almighty, in protecting that assembly, 
and in compelling the Protestants to acquiesce in its 
determinations. The Protestants, on the Other hand, 
presented a memonal, in whichr after repeating their 
objecUoQS to the council of Trent, they proposed, as 
the only effectual method of deciding the points in dis- 
pute, that either a free general council should be as- 
sembled in Germany, or a national council of the em- 
pire should be called, or a select number of divines 
should be appointed out of each party, to examine and 
define articles of faith. They mentioned the recesses 
of several diets favourable to this proposition, and 
which had afforded them the prospect of terminating 
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all their differences in this amicable manner ; they nm 
conjured the emperor not to depart from his former 
plan, and by offering violence to their consciences, to 
bring calamities upon Germany, the very thought of 
vflada. must fill every lover of his country with horror. 
The emperor, receiving this paper with a contemptu- 
ous smile, paid no farther regard to it. Having already 
taken his final resolution, and perceiving that nothing 
Tune 9 force could compel them to acquiesce in it^ 
he dispatched the cardinal of Trent to Rome, 
in order to conclude an alliance with the pope, the 
terms of which were already agreed on ; he commanded 
a body of troops, levied on purpose in the Low Coun- 
tries, to advance towards Germany ; he gave commis- 
sions to several officers for raising men in different 
parts of the empire ; he warned John and Albert of 
Brandenburg, that now was the proper time of excit- 
ing themselves in order to rescue their ally, Henry of 
Brunswick, from captivity.^ 

All these things could not be transacted 
testem™* 1^® observation and knowledge of the 

alarmed Protestants. The secret was now in many 
hands; under whatever veil the emperor still 
affected tQ conceal his designs, his officers kept no 
such mystenous reserve; and his allies and subjects 
spoke out his intentions plainly. Alarmed with reports 
of this kind from every quarter, as well as with the 
preparations for war which they could not but observe, 
the deputies of the confederates demanded audience of 
the emperor, and, inrthe name of their masters, requir- 
ed to know whether these military preparations were 
earned on by his command, and for what end, and 
against what enemy To a question put m such a 
tone, and at a time when facts were become too noto. 
rious to be denied, it was necessary to give an explicit 
answer. Charles owned the orders which he had 
issued ; and, professing his purpose not to molest, on 
account of religion, those who should act as dutiful 
' Sleid, 374. Seek. ill. 658. 
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subjects, declared that he had nothing in view but to 
maintain the rights and prerogatives of the Imperial 
dignity, and, by punishing some factious members, to 
preserve the ancient constitution of the empire from 
being impaired or dissolved by their irregular and li- 
centious conduct. Though the emperor did not name 
the persons whom he charged with such high crimes, 
and destined to be the objects ot his vengeance, it was 
obvious that he had the elector of Saxony and land- 
grave of Hesse m view. Their deputies, considering 
what he had said as a plain declaration of his hostile 
intentioos, immediately retired from Ratisbon.^ 

The cardinal of Trent found it no difficult 
The empe- matter to treat with the pope, who, having 
wth length brought the emperor to adopt that 

pope. which he had long recommended, as- 

sented with eagerness to every article that 
he proposed. The league was signed a few days after 
the cardinaPs arrival at Rome. The pernicious heresies 
which abounded m Germany, the obstinacy of the 
Protestants in rejecting the holy council assembled at 
Trent, and the necessity of maintaining sound doctrine, 
together with good order, m the church, are mentioned 
as the motives of this union between the (;ontvacting 
parties. In order to check the growth of these evils, 
and to punish such as had impiously contributed to 
spread them, the emperor, having long and without 
success made trial of gentler remediesi engaged in. 
stantly to take the field with a sufficient army, that be 
might compel all who disowned the council, or had 
apostatized from the religion of their forefathers, to 
return bto the bosom of the church, and submit with 
due obedience to the Holy See. He likewise bound 
himself not to conclude a peace with them during six 
months without the pope’s consent, nor without as- 
signing him his share in any conquests which should 
be made upon them; and that, even after this period, 
he shouidmot agree to any accommodation which might 
r Sleld. S76. 
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be ddtrimenlal to the church, <Mr to the interest 
ligion. On his part, the ^pe stipulated to deposit a 
* large sum in the bank of Venice towards defraying the 
expense of the war ; to maintain, at hts own charge, 
during the space of six months, twelve thousand foot 
and live hundred horse ; to grant the emperor, for one 
year, half of the ecclesiastical revenues throughout 
Spain ; to authorize him, by a bull, to alienate as much 
of the lands belonging to religious houses m that coun- 
try as would amount to the sum of five hundred thou- 
sand crowns ; and to employ, not only spiritual cen- 
sures, but military force, against any prince who should 
attempt to interrupt or defeat the execution of this 
treaty.** 

Endeavours Notwithstanding the explicit terms in 
still to con- w^ich the extirpation of heresy was declared 
cesi hifl in- to be the object of tlie war which was to fol- 
teiitions low upon this treaty, Charles still endea- 

r?ote?iLits ^ persuade the Germans that he had 

^ * no design to abridge their religious liberty, 

but that he aimed only at vindicating his own autho- 
rity, and repressing the Insolence of such as had en- 
croached upon it. With this view, he wrote circular 
letters m the same strain with his answer to the depu- 
ties at Ratisbon, to most of the free cities, and to se- 
veral of the princes who had embraced the Protestant 
doctrines. In these he complained loudly, but in ge- 
nerd terms, of the contempt into Which the Imperial 
dignity had fallen, and of the presumptuous as well as 
disorderly behaviour of some members of the empire. 
He declared that he now took arms, not in a religious, 
but in a civil quarrel ; not to oppress any who conti- 
nued to behave as quiet and dutiful subjects, but to 
humble the arrogance of such asr had tiirown off all 
sense of that subordination in which they were placed 
under him as head of the Germanic body. Gross as 
this deception was, and manifest as it might have ap- 
peared, to all who considered the emperor’s conduct 
^ Sleid. 381. Fallav. S55. Da Mont Corps Diplom* 11. 
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ivilili attention^ it became necessary for him to make 
tiial of its effect ; and such was the confidence and 
dexterity with which he employed it, that he derived 
Hhe most solid advantages from this artifice. If he had 
avowed at once an intention of overturning the Pro- 
testant church, and of reducing all Germany under its 
former state of subjection to the Papal See, none of the 
cities or princes who had embraced the new opinions 
could have remained neutral after such a declaration, 
far less could they have ventured to assist the emperor 
in such all enterpnse. Whereas, by concealing, and 
I Aven disclaiming any intention of that kind, he not only 
saved himself from the danger of being overwhelmed 
by a general confederacy of all the Protestant states, 
but he furnished the timid with an excuse for conUnu- 
ing inactive, and the designing or interested with a 
pretext for joining him without exposing themselves to 
the infamy of abandoning their own principles, or tak- 
ing part openly m suppressing them. At the same 
time the emperor well knew, that if, by their assistance, 
he were enabled to break the power of the elector of 
Saxony -and the landgrave, he might afterward pre- 
scribe what terms he pleased to the feeble remains of a 
party without union, and destitute of lefulers, who 
would then regret, too late, their mistaken c5nfidence 
in him, and their inconsiderate desertion of their asso- 
ciates. 

The pope, by a sudden and unforeseen 
^cmcerts <ksp^3.y of his zeal, had well nigh discon- 
* certed this plan, which the emperor had 
formed with so much care and art. Proud 
of having been the author of such a formidable league 
against the Lutheran heresy, and happy in thinking 
that the glory of extirpating it was reserved for his 
pontificate, he published the articles of his tieaty with 
the emperor, in order to demonstrate the pious inten- 
tion of their confederacy, as well as to display his own 
zeal, which prompted him to make such extraordinary 
efforts for maintaining the faith in its purity. Not sa- 

Y 
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tisfied with this, he soon after issued a bull, containing 
most liberal promises of indulgence to all who should 
engage in this holy enterprise, together with warm exy 
hortations to such as could not bear a part in it them- 
selves, to increase the fervour of their prayers, and the 
seventy of their mortifications, that they might draw 
down the blessing of Heaven upon those who under- 
took It,* Nor was it zeal alone which pushed the pope 
to make declarations so inconsistent with the accountr 
which the emperor himself gave of his motives for tak- 
ing arms. He was much scandalized at Chailes's dis- 
simulation in such a cause; at his seeming to be^ 
ashamed of owning his zeal for the church, and at his^ 
endeavours to make that pass for a political contest, 
which he ought to have gloried in as a war that had no 
other object than the defence of religion. With as 
much solicitude, therefoie, as the emperor laboured to 
disguise the purpose of the confederacy, did the pope 
endeavour to publish their real plan, m order that they 
might come at once to an open rupture with the Pro- 
testants, that all hopes of reconcilement might be cut 
off, and that Charles might be under fewer temptations, 
and have it less in his power than at present, to betray 
the interest of the church by any accommodation bene-< 
ficial to himself.*^ 

The emperor, though not a little offended at the 
pope’s indiscretion or malice m making this discovery, 
continued boldly to pursue his own plan, and to assert 
his intentions to be no other than what he had ongi- 
nally avowed. Several of the Protestant states, whom 
he had previously gained, thought themselves justified, 
in some measure, by his declaration, for abandoning 
their associates, and even for giving assistance to him. 
The ore - artifices did not impose on the 

Tstion greater and sounder part of the Protestant 
4he Pro- confederates. They clearly perceived it to 
testsntsfor be against the reformed religion that the 

‘ Du Mont Corp» Diplom 
k F. Paul, 188. Tbuan Hist. i. 61 
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thpif own peror had taken arms, and that not only the 
Wefice. suppression of it, but the extinction of the 
German liberties, would be the certain consequence of 
his obtaining such an entire superiority as would en- 
able him to execute his schemes in their full extent. 
They determined, therefore, to prepare for their own 
defence, and neither to renounce those religious truths, 
to the knowledge of which they had attained by means 
so wonderful, nor to abandon those civil rights which 
had been transmitted to them by their ancestors. In 
^rder to give the necessary directions for this purpose, 
their deputies met at Ulm soon after their abrupt de- 
parture from Ratisbon. Their deliberations were now 
conducted with such vigour and unanimity, as the im- 
minent danger which threatened them required. The 
contingent of troops which each of the confederates 
was to furnish, having been fixed by the onginal treaty 
of union, orders were given for bringing them imme- 
diately into the field. Being sensible at last, that, 
through the narrow prejudices of some of their mem- 
bers, and the imprudent security of others, they ha<j 
neglected too long to strengthen themselves by foreign 
alliances, they now applied with great earnestness to 
the Venetians and Swiss. , 

To the Venetians they repreifented the 
ciuL*ajd intention of overturning the pre- 

S tlieN^e- system of Germany, and of raising him- 
iietians. self to absolute power in that country by 
means of foreign force furnished by the 
pope ; they warned them how fatal this event would 
prove to the liberties of Italy, and that by suffering 
Charles to acquire unlimited authority in the one coun- 
try, they would soon feel his dominion to be no less 
despotic in the other ; they besought them, therefore, 
not to grant a passage through their temtones to those 
troops, which ought to be treated as common enemies, 
because, by subduing Germany, they prepared chains 
for the rest of Europe. These refiections had not 
escaped the s^gaaty of those wise republicans. They 
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bad communicfited their sentiments to the pope,- And 
bad endeavoured to divert him from an alliance whic'b 
tended to render irresistible the power of a potentate/ 
whose ambition he already knew to be boundless. But 
they had found Paul so eager in the prosecution of Ids 
own plan, that he disregarded all their remonstrances.^ 
This attempt to alarm the pope having proved unsuc- 
cessful, they declined doing any thing more towards 
preventing the dangers which they foresaw ; and in re- ' 
turn to the application from the confederates of Smal- 
kalde, they informed them, that they could not obstruct^ 
the march of the pope's troops through an open coun-^*^ 
try, but by levying an army strong enough to face them 
in the field, and that this would draw upon themselves 
the whole weight of his as well as of the emperor’s in- 
dignation. For the same reason they declined lending 
a sum of money, which the elector of Saxony and land- 
grave proposed to borrow of them, towards carrying on 
5ie war.® 

The demands of the confederates upon 
Swim* Swiss were not confined to the obstruct- 
ing of the entrance of foreigners into Ger- 
many; they required of them, as the nearest neighbours 
and closest allies of the empire, to interpose with their 
wonted vfgouf for the preservation of its liberties, and 
not to stand as inactive spectators, while their brethren 
were oppressed and enslaved. But with whatever 
zeal some of the Cantons might have been disposed to 
act when the cause of the Reformation was in danger, 
the Helvetic body was so divided 'with regard to reli- 
gion, as to render it unsafe for the Protestants to take 
any step without consulting their Catholic associates ; 
and among them the emissaries of the pope and em- 
peror had such mfiueuce, that a resolution of mam- 
taining an exact neutrality between the contending 
parties was the utmost which could be procured." 

1 Adrian! Istoria di suoi Tempi, lir. v p. 33S. 

^ Sleid. S81. Paruta Istor. Venet. tom. w 180. Landmrtus 
HoitensioB de Hello Germanioo, apud Scardtum, vol. ii. p. 547. 

> Sleid. 392. 
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Being disappointed in both these applica- 
tions, the Protestants, not long after, had 
VIIl. recourse to the kings of France and En- 
gland ; the approach of danger either over- 
coming the elector of Saxony’s scruples, or obliging 
him to yield to the importunities of his associates. 
The situation of the two monarchs flattered them with 
hopes of success. Though hostilities between them 
had continued for some time after the peace of C respy, 
they became weary at last of a war attended with no 
^lory or advantage to either, and had lately termi- 
nated all their diflerences by a peace concluded at 
Campe near Ardres Francis having, with great diffi- 
culty, procured his allies the Scots to be included m 
the treaty, m return for that concession he engaged to 
pay a great sum, which Henry demanded as due to 
him on several accounts, and he left Boulogne m the 
hands of the English, as a pledge for his faithful per- 
formance of that article. But though the re-establish* 
ment of peace seemed to leave the two monarchs at 
liberty to turn their attention towards Germany, so un- 
fortunate weie the Protestants, that they derived no 
immediate advantage from this circumstance. Henry 
appeared unwilling to enter into any a^iance with 
them, but on such conditions as would rendeT* him not 
only the head, but the supreme director of their league ; 
a pre-eminence which, as the bonds of union or in- 
terest between them were but feeble, and as he difler- 
ed from them so widely in his religious sentiments, 
they had no inclination to admit.*^ Francis, more 
powerfully inclined by political considerations to afford 
them assistance, found his kingdom so much exhausted 
by a long war, and was so much afraid of irritating 
the pope, by entering into close union with excommu- 
nicated heretics, that he durst not undertake the pio- 
tection of the Smalkaldic league. By this ill -timed 
caution, or by a superstitious deference to scruples, to 
which at other times he was not much addicted, he 

• Ih racr, *11 Herbert, 25? 

> 1 
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lost the most promisiDg opportunity of mortifying tmd 
distressing bis rival which presented it^lf during hi^ 
whole reign, '' 

But, notwithstanding their ill success in 
Protestants their negotiations with foreign courts, the 
?eW with a confederates found no difficulty at home m 
great army, bringing a sufficient force into the field. 

Germany abounded at that time m inhabi- 
tants ; the feudal institutions, which subsisted in fuH 
force, enabled the nobles to call out their numerous 
vassaJs, and to put them m motion on the sbortepf 
warnmg ; the martial spirit of the Germans, not broken 
or enervated by the introduction of commerce and arts, 
had acquired additional vigour during the continual 
wars in which they had been employed for half a cen- 
tury, either m the pay of the emperors, or the kings of 
France. Upon every opportunity of ent^ng into ser- 
vice, they were accustomed to run eagerly to arms ; 
and to every standard that was erected, volunteers 
flocked from all quarteis.^ Zeal seconded, on this oc- 
casion, their native ardour. Men on whom the doc- 
trines of the Reformation had made that deep impres- 
sion which accompanies truth when Hist discovered, 
prepared to maintain it with proportional vigour ; and 
among a warlike people, it appeared infamous to re- 
main inactive, when the defence of religion was the 
motive for taking arms. Accident combined with all 
these circumstances in facilitating the levy of soldiers 
among the confederates. A considerable number of 
Germans in the pay of France, being dismissed by the 
king on the prospect of peace with England, joined in 
a body the standard of the Protestants,<i By such a 
concurrence of causes, they were enabled to assemble 
in a few weeks an army composed of seventy thousand 
foot and fifteen thousand horse, provided with a tram 
of a hundred and twenty cannon, eight hundred am- 
munition waggons, eight thousand beasts of burden. 


p Seek. 1. 111 . 161. 


4 Tbuan. I. i. 68. 
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agd.six thousand pioneers.' This army, one of the 
most numerous, and undoubtedly the best appointed, 
of any which had been levied in Europe during that 
century, did not require the united effort of the whole 
Protestant body to raise it The elector of Saxony, 
the landgrave of Hesse, the duke of Wirtemberg, the 
princes of Anhalt, and the Imperial cities of Augsburg, 
Ulm, and Strasburg, were the only powers which con- 
tributed towards this great armament ; the electors of 
Cologne, of Brandenburg, and the count Palatine, 
^ overawed by the emperor's threats, or deceived by his 
^/professions, remained neuter. John marquis of Bran- 
denburg-Bareith, and Albert of Brandenburg- Anspach, 
though both early converts to Lutheranism, entered 
openly into the emperor’s service, under pretext of 
having obtained his promise for the security of the Pro- 
testant religion ; and Maurice of Saxony soon follow- 
ed their example. 

The inequa- number of their tioops, as well as 

Jrtyofthe the amazing rapidity wherewith they had 
emperor’s assembled them, astonished the emperor, 
forces to ^nd filled him with the most disquieting ap- 
iheirs prehensions. He was, indeed, m no condi- 
tion to resist such a mighty force. Shut up m Ratis- 
bon, a town of no great strength, whbse inhabitants, 
being mostly Lutherans, would have been more ready 
to betray than to assist him, with only three thousand 
Spanish foot, who had served in Hungary, and about 
five thousand Germans, who had jomed him from dif- 
ferent parts of the empire, he must have been over- 
whelmed by the approach of such a formidable army, 
which he could tiot fight, nor could he even hope to 
retreat from it in safety. The pope’s troops, though m 
full march to his relief, had hardly reached the fron- 
tiers of Germany ; the forces which he expected from 
the Low Countries had not yet begun to move, and 

r Tliuan. 1 i 601. Ludovici ab Avila et Zuniga Conunentarkv 
rum de Bel. Oerm. hb. duo. Antw 1550. 13iiu). p. IS, a 
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were even far from being complete.* His situadeiV^ 
liowever, called for more immediate sncconr, nor did 
It seem practicable for him to wait for such distant 
auxiliaries, with whom his junction was so precarious. 
They ini- happened fortunately for Charles, 

pmdentiy that the confederates did not avail them- 
negotiate selves of the advantages which lay so full in 
nistefid of Yiew, In civil wars, the first steps are 

commonly taken with much timidity and 
hesitation. Men are solicitous, at that time, to put on 
the semblance of moderation and equity ; they strive 
to gam partisans by seeming to adhere strictly to 
known forms ; nor can they be brought at once to 
violate those established institutions, which in times of 
tranquillity they have been accustomed to reverence ; 
hence their proceedings are often feeble or dilatory, 
when they ought to be most vigorous and decisive. 
Influenced by those considerations, which, happily for 
the peace of society, operate poweifully on the human 
mind, the confederates could not think of throwing off 
that allegiance which they owed to the head of the 
empire, or of turning their arms against him, without 
one solemn appeal more to his candour, and to the im- 
partial judgment of their fellow-subjects. For 
“ ‘ thil purpose, they addressed a letter to the em- 

peror, and a manifesto to all the inhabitants of Germany. 
The tenor of both was the same. They represented their 
own conduct with regard to civil affairs as dutiful and 
submissive; they mentioned the inviolable union m 
which they had lived with the emperor, as well as the 
many and recent marks of his good-will and gratitude 
wherewithal they had been honoured ; they asserted 
religion to be the sole cause of the violence which the 
emperor now meditated against them ; and m proof of 
this produced many arguments to convince those who 
were so weak as to be deceived by the artifices with 
which he endeavoured to cover his real intentions; 
they declared their own resolution to risk every thing 
’ SIcid j 9S. Avila, 8, a. 
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ia^mainte&ance of tlieir religious rights^ aud foretold 
the dissolution of the German constitution, if the em- 
'^peror should finally prevail against them.^ 

Charles, though m such a perilous situa- 
tion as might have inspired him with mode- 
rate sentiments, appeared as inflexible and 
haughty as if his affairs had been in the most 
prosperous state. His only reply to the ad- 
dress and manifesto of the Protestants, was 
to publish the ban of the empire against the elector of 
Saxony and langrave of Hesse, their leaders, and 
against all who should dare to assist them. By this 
sentence, the ultimate and most rigorous one which the 
German jurisprudence has provided for the punishment 
of traitors, or enemies to their country, they were de- 
clared rebels and outlaws, and deprived of every privi- 
lege which they enjoyed as members of the Germanic 
body ; their goods were confiscated ; their subjects ab- 
solved from tiieir oath of allegiance ; and it becaiit^ not 
only lawful but meritorious to invade their territories. 
The nobles and free cities who framed or perfected the 
constilution of the German government, had not been 
so negligent of their own safety and privileges as to 
trust the emperor with this formidable jurisdiction. The 
authority of a diet of the empire ought fo\iave been in- 
terposed before any of its members could be put under 
the ban. But Charles overlooked that formality, well 
knowing that, if his arms were ci owned with success, 
there would remain none who would have either power 
or courage to call in question what he had done." The 
emperor, however, did not found his sentence against 
the elector and landgrave on their revolt from the esta- 
blished church, or their conduct with regard to religion; 
he affected to assign for it reasons purely civil, and those 
too expressed in such general and ambiguous terms, 
without specifying the nature or circumstances of their 

t Sleid. 384. 

* ll»d 386. Da Mont Corps DIplom. it* p. 11. 514. Pfeffcl 
Hist. Abrege do Droit Fubl. 168. 736, 168. 
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guilt, as rendered it more like an act of despotic power* 
than of a legal and limited jurisdiction. Nor was it al~ ^ 
together from choice, or to conceal his intentions, that 
Charles had recourse to the ambiguity of general ex- 
pressions ; but he durst not mention too particularly the 
causes of his sentence, as every action which he could 
have charged upon the elector and landgrave as a 
crime, might have been employed with equal justice to 
condemn many of the Protestants whom he still pre- 
tended to consider as faithful subjects, and whom it 
would have been extremely imprudent to alarm or^ 
disgust. 

The confederates, now perceiving all hopes of ac- 
commodation to be at end, had only to choose whether 
they would submit without reserve to the emperor’s 
will, or proceed to open hostilities. They 
They de- wore not destitute either of public spirit, or of 
dare war resolution to make the proper choice. A few 
afaSes. ® empire was published, 

they, according to the custom of that age, sent 
a herald to the Imperial camp, with a solemn declara- 
tion of war against Chailes, to whom they no longer 
gave any other title than that of pretended emperor, 
and renounepd all allegiance, homage, or duty which 
he might cfaim*, or which they had hitherto yielded to 
him. But previous to this formality, part of their troops 
, had begun to act. The command of a con- 
operations, siderable body of men, raised by the city of 
Augsburg, having been given to Sebastian 
Schertel, a soldier of fortune, who by the booty that he 
got when the Imperialists plundered Rome, together 
with the merit of long service, had acquired wealth and 
authority which placed him on a level with the chief of 
the German nobles ; that gallant veteran resolved, be- 
fore he joined the mam body of the confederates, to at* 
tempt something suitable to his former fame, and to the 
expectation of his countrymen. As the pope’s forces 
were hastening towards Tyrol, in order to penetrate 
into Germany by the narrow passes through themoun- 
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tains which run across that country, he advanced thithei 
J\ith the utmost rapidity, and seized Ehrenberg and 
^u^tein^ two strong castles which commanded the 
principal defiles. Without stopping a moment, he cou* 
tinued his match towards Inspruck, by getting posses- 
sion of which, he would have obliged the Italians to stop 
short, and with a small body of men could have resisted 
all the eiForts of the greatest armies. Castlealto, the 
governor of Trent, knowing what a fatal blow this would 
be to the emperor, all whose designs must have proved 
abortive if his Italian auxiliaries had been intercepted, 
raised a few troops with the utmost dispatch, and Arew 
himself into the town. Schertel, however, did not aban- 
don the enterprise, and was preparing to attack the place, 
when the intelligence of the approach of the Italians, 
and an order from the elector and landgrave, obliged 
him to desist. By his retreat the passes were left open, 
and the Italians entered Germany without any opposi- 
tion, but from the garrisons which Schertel had placed 
in Ehrenberg and Cufistein; and these, having no hopes 
of being relieved, sui rendered after a short resist- 
ance.* * 

And ill recalling of Schertel the only 

conduct which the confederates were guilty. 

As the supreme command of ^Ifeir army was 
committed, m terms of the league of Smalkalde, to the 

X Seckend lib. ii. 70. 4driam Istuna di suoi Tempi, Itb 336 

* Seckendorf, the industrious author of the ' Commentdrius Apo- 
logeticus de Lutheranismo/ whom 1 have so long and safely followed 
as my guide in German affairs, was a descendant from Schertel. 
With the care and solicitude of a German, who was himiielf of noble 
buth, Seckeudorf has published a long digression concerning his an- 
cestor, calculated chieBy to shew how Schertel was ennobled, and bis 
posterity allied to many of the most ancient families in the empire. 
Among other cunous particulars, he gives us an account of his wealth, 
the chief source of which was tlie plunder he got at Hume Hia 
landed estate alone was sold by his grandsons fur six hundred thou- 
aaud flonus. By this we may lorm some idea of the riches amassed 
by the Condottim or commanders of mercenary bands lu that age. 
At the taking of Borne Schertel was only a captam. Seckend, 
lib. u. 73. 
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elector bf Saxony and landgrave of Hesse with equal 
power, all the inconveniences arising from a divided ^ 
and co-ordinate authority, which is always of fatal con- 
sequence m the operations of war, were immediately 
felt. The elector, though intrepid in his own person 
to excess, and most ardently zealous in the cause, was 
slow in deliberating, uncertain as well as irresolute in 
his determinations, and constantly prefened measures 
which were cautious and safe, to such as were bold or 
decisive. The landgrave, of a more active and enterpns- 
mg nature, formed all his resolutions with promptitude, 
wished to execute them with spirit, and uniformly pre- 
ferred such measures as tended to bring the contest to 
a speedy issue. Thus their maxims, with regard to the 
conduct of the war, differed as widely as those by which 
they were influenced in preparing for it. Such perpe- 
tual contrariety in their sentiments gave rise, impercep- 
tibly, to jealousy and the spirit of contention. These 
multi|died the dissensions flowing from the incompati- 
bility of their natural tempei’s, and rendered them more 
violent. The other members of the league, considering 
themselves as independent, and subject to the elector 
and landgrave, only m consequence of the articles of a 
voluntary confederacy, did not long retain a proper ve- 
neration foi^ commanders who proceeded with so little 
concord ; and the numerous mrmy of the Protestants, 
like a vast machine whose parts are ill compacted, and 
which is destitute of any power sufficient to move and 
regulate the whole, acted with no consistency, vigour, 
or effect. 

The emperor, who was afraid that, by re- 
^ oio Ratisbon, he might render it im- 

'the emj^r possible for the pope’s forces to join him, 
having boldly advanced to Landshut on the 
Iser, the confederates lost some days in deliberating 
iwhether it was proper to follow him into the territories 
of the duke of Bavaria, a neutral prince. When at last 
they surmounted that scruple, and began to move to- 
iwards his camp, they suddenly abandoned the design, 
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and hastened to attack Ratisbon, in which town Charles 
Could leave only a small garrison. By this time the 
Papal troops, amounting fully to that number which 
Paul had stipulated to furnish, bad reached Landshut, 
and were soon followed by six thousand Spaniards of 
the veteran bands stationed in Naples. The confede* 
rates, aftei Schertel’s spirited but fruitless expedition, 
seem to have permitted these forces to advance unmo- 
lested to the place of rendezvous, without any attempt 
to attack either them or the empeior separately, or to 
prevent their junction.* The Imperial army amounted 
now to thirty-six thousand men, and was still more for- 
midable by the discipline and valour of the troops than 
by their number. Avila, commendador of Alcantara, 
who had been present in all the wars earned on by 
Charles, and had served in the armies which gamed 
the memorable victory at Pavia, which conquered Tunis, 
and invaded France, gives this the preference to any 
mihtaiy force he had ever seen assembled.^ Octavio 
Farnese, the pope’s grandson, assisted by the ablest 
officers formed m the long wais between Charles and 
Francis, commanded the Italian auxiliaries. His bro- 
ther, the cardinal Farnese, accompanied him as papal 
legate ; and, in order to give the war the abearance of 
a religious enterprise, he proposed to martli at the head 
of the army, with a cross carried before him, and to 
publish indulgences wherever he came to all who should 
give them any assistance, as had anciently been the 
practice in the crusades against the infidels. But thm 
the emperor stnctly prohibited, as inconsistent with all 
the declarations which he had made to the Germans of 
his own party; and the legate perceiving, to his asto- 
nishment, that the exercise of the Protestant religion, 
the extirpation of which he considered as the sole ob- 
ject of the war, was publicly permitted in the Imperial 
camp, soon returned in disgust to Italy.* 

The arrival of these troops enabled the emperor to 

* Adriant Istoria di auoi Tempi, lib* v. 340 
f Aviia, 18. > F. Paul, 191* 
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send such a reinforcement to the ^riison at Ratisbon, 
that the confederatesj relinquishing all hopes of re^ 
ducing that town, marched towards Ingolstadt on the^ 
Danube, near to which Charles was now encamped. 
They exclaimed loudly against the emperor’s notorious 
violation of the laws and constitution of the empire, in 
having called in/oreigners to lay waste Germany, and 
to oppiess Its liberties. As in that age, the dominion 
of the Roman See was so odious to the Protestants," 
that the name of the pope alone was sufficient to in- 
spire them with horror at any enterprise which he 
countenanced, and to raise in their minds the blackest' 
suspicions, it came to be universally believed among 
them, that Paul, not satisfied with attacking them 
openly by force of arms, had dispersed his emissaries 
all over Germany, to set on fire their towns and maga- 
zines, and to poison the wells and fountains of water. 
Nor did this rumour, which was extravagant and fright- 
ful enough to make a deep impression on the credulity 
of the vulgar, spread among them only; even the 
leaders of the party, blinded by their prejudices, pub- 
lished a declaration, m which they accused the pope 
of having employed such antichnstian and diabolical 
arts against^ them. ^ These sentiments of the confede- 
rates were cohfirmed, m some measure, by the beha- 
viour of the Papal troops, who, thinking nothing too 
rigorous towards heretics, anathematized by the church, 
were guilty of great excesses in the territories of the 
Lutheran states, and aggravated the calamities of war 
by mingling widi it all the cruelty of bigoted zeal. 

Th f operations in the field, however, 

derateTad- correspond with the violence of ffiose 

yanceto- passions which animated individuals. The 
wards the emperor had prudently taken the resolution 
Imperial ^f avoiding an action with an enemy so far 
superior in number,** especially as he fore- 
saw that nothing could keep a body composed of so 
many and such dissimilar members from falling to 
* Sleid. 399. ** Avila, 78, a. 
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pieces, but the pressing to attack li \?ith an inconside- 
rate precipitancy. The confederates, though it was no 
less evident that to them every moment's delay was 
pernicious, were still prevented by the weakness or di- 
vision of their leaders from exerting that vigour, with 
which their situation, as well as the ardour of their 
soldiers, ought to have inspired them. On 
ugust • their arrival at Ingolstadt, they found the 
emperor in a camp not remarkable for strength, and 
surrounded only by a slight intrenchment. Before the 
camp lay a plain of such extent, as afforded sufRcient 
space for drawing out their whole army, and bringing 
it to act at once. Every consideration should have 
determined them to have seized this opportunity of at- 
tacking the emperor; and their great superiority m 
numbers, the eagerness of their troops, together with 
the stability of the German infantry in pitched battles, 
afforded them the most probable expectation of victory. 
The landgrave urged this with great warmth, declaring 
that, if the sole command were vested in him, he would 
terminate the war on that occasion, and decide by one 
general action the fate of the two parties. But the 
elector, reflecting on the valour and discipline of the 
enemy’s forces, anhnated by the preseiyce of the em- 
peror, and conducted by the best officers of the age, 
would not venture upon an action which he thought to 
be so doubtful, as the attacking such a body of vete- 
rans on ground which they themselves had chosen, and 
while covered with fortifications which, though imper- 
fect, would afford them no small advantage in the 
combat. Notwithstanding his hesitation and remon- 
strances, it was agreed to advance towards the enemy’s 
camp in battle-array, in order to make a trial whether 
by that insult, and by a furious cannonade which they 
began, they could draw the Imperialists out of their 
works. But the emperor had too much sa- 
de snare. He adhered 

to his own system with inflexible constancy ; 
and drawing up bis soldiers behind their 
z 2 
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trenches, that they might be ready to receive the cob- 
federates if they should venture upon an assault, calmly 
waited their approach, and carefully restrained his own 
men from any excursions or skirmishes which might 
bring on a general engagement. He rode along the 
lines, and addressing the troops of the different nations 
in their own language, encouraged them not only by 
his words, but by the cheerfulness of his voice and 
countenance ; be exposed himself in places of greatest 
danger, and amidst the wannest fire of the enemy's 
artillery, the most numerous that had hitherto been 
brought into the field by any army. Housed by his 
example, not a man quitted his ranks ; it was thought 
infamous to discover any symptom of fear when the 
emperor appeared so intrepid ; and the meanest soldier 
plainly perceived, that their declining the combat at 
present was not the effect of timidity in their general, 
but the result of a well-grounded csmtion. The con- 
federates, after firing several hours on the Imperialists, 
with more noise and terror than execution, seeing no 
prospect of alluring them to fight on equal terms, re- 
tired to their own camp. The emperor employed the 
night with such diligence in strengthening his works, 
that the confederates, returning to the cannonade next 
day, found^hat, though they had now been willing to 
venture upon such a bold experiment, the opportunity 
of making an attack with advantage was lost.^ 

After such a discovery of the feebleness 
The Flem- or irresolution of their leaders, and the pru- 
Se*** ^6^^® well as firmness of the emperor's 

emperor. conduct, the confederates turned their whole 
attention towards preventing the arrival of 
a powerful reinforcement of ten thousand foot and 
four thousand horse, which the count de Buien was 
bringing to the emperor from the Low Countries. But 
though that general had to traverse such an extent of 
country f though his route lay through the territories 
of several states v^ariuly disposed to favour the confe- 
« Slcid 39 j. 397 , AviJa, 37, a. Lamb Hortena ap. Seard. ii. 
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derates ; though they were apprized of his approach, 
and by their superiority m numbers might easily have 
detached a force sufficient to overpower him, he ad- 
vanced with such rapidity, and by such well-concerted 
Se 1 . 10 movements, while they opposed him with 
* such remissness, and so little military skill, 
that he conducted this body to the Iq^perial camp with- 
out any loss.** 

Upon the arrival of the Flemings, in whom he placed 
great confidence, the emperor altered, m some degree, 
,rhis plan of operations, and began to act more upon the 
^ offensive, though he still avoided a battle with the ut- 
most industry. He made himself master of Neuburg, 
Dillmgen, and Donawert on the Danube ; of Nordlin-i 
gen, and several other towns situated on the most con- 
siderable streams which fall into that mighty river* 
By this he got the command of a great extent of 
country, though not without being obliged to engage 
m several sharp encounters, of which the success was 
various, nor without being exposed, oftener than once, 
to the danger of being drawn into a battle. In 
this manner the whole autumn was spent; 
armies neither party gained any remarkable supe- 
riority over the other, and nothing was yet 
done towards bringing the war to a period. The em- 
peror had often foretold, with confidence, that discord 
and the want of money would compel the confederates 
to disperse that unwieldy body, which they had neither 
abilities to guide nor funds to support.* Though he 
waited with impatience for the accomplishment of his ’ 
prediction, there was no prospect of that event being 
at hand. But he himself began to suffer from the 
want of forage and provisions ; even the Catholic pro- 
vinces being so much incensed at the introduction of 
foreigners into the empire, that they furnished them 
with reluctance, while the camp of the confederates 

d Sleid. 403 

• Belli Smalkaldici Comnientarius Gneco sermonc scrlptus a 
Joach. Camerario, ap. Frebcrum. vol. In. p. 479. 
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abounded with a profusion of all necessaries, which the 
zeal of their friends in the adjacent countries poured in 
with the utmost liberality and good- will. Great num- 
bers of the Italians and Spaniards, unaccustomed to 
the climate or food of Germany, were become unfit for 
service through sickness/ Considerable arrears were 
now due to the troops, who had scarcely received any 
money from the beginning of the campaign; the em- 
peror, experiencing on this, as well as on former occa-^^ 
sions, that his jurisdiction was more extensive than his 
revenues, and that the former enabled him to assemble ^ 
a greater number of soldiers, than the latter were suffi- 
cient to support. Upon all these accounts, he found it 
difficult to keep his army m the field; some of his 
ablest generals, and even the duke of Alva himself, 
pei severing and obstinate as he usually was m the pro- 
secution of every measure, advising him to disperse 
his troops into winter-quarters. But as the arguments 
urged against any plan which he had adopted, rarely 
made much impression upon the emperor, he paid no 
regard to their opinion, and determined to continue 
his efforts m order to weary out the confederates; being 
well assured, that if he could once oblige them to sepa- 
rate, there was little probability of their uniting again 
in a body.^ tSfiU, however, itjemained a doubtful point, 
whether his steadiness was most likely to fail, or their 
zeal to be exhausted. It was still uncertain which 
party, by first dividing its forces, would give the supe- 
riority to the other; when an unexpected event decided 
the contest, and occasioned a fatal reverse in the affairs 
|Of the confederates. 

I Maurice of Saxony, having insinuated 

Iklauriceof emperor’s confidence, by 

Saxony which have already been descnbed, 

no sooner saw hostilities ready to break out 
between the confederates of Smalkalde and that mo- 
narch, th^m vast prospects of ambition began to open 
jpon him. That portion of Saxony which descended 
Camerar. ap. Frelier. 4B5 > Thuan. 85. 
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to him from his ancestors was far from satisfying lus 
aspiring mind ; and he perceived with pleasure the ap- 
proach of civil war, as, amidst the revolutions and con- 
vulsions occasioned by it, opportunities of acquiring 
additional power or dignity, which at other times are 
sought in vain, present themselves to an enterprising 
spirit. As he was thoroughly acquainted with the state 
of the two contending parties, and the qualities of their 
leaders, he did not hesitate long m determining on 
which side the greatest advantages were to be expect- 
ed. Having revolved all these things m his own breast, 
and having taken his final resolution of joining the em- 
peroi, he prudently determined to declare early in his 
favour, that by the merit of this, he might acquire a 
title to a proportional recompense. With this view he 
had repaired to Ratishon in the month of «May, under 
pretext of attending the diet; and after 
iaV many conferences with Charles or his minis- 
emperor. mysterious secrecy, 

concluded a treaty, in which he engaged 
to concur in assisting the emperor as a faithful sub- 
ject ; and Charles, m return, stipulated to bestow on 
him all the spoils of the elector of Saxony, his dignities 
as well as territories,** Histoiy haidly records any 
treaty that can be considered as a raoife *n*anifest vio- 
lation of the most powerful principles which ought to 
influence human actions. Maurice, a professed Pro- 
testant, at a time when the belief of religion, as well as 
zeal for its interests, took stiong possession of every 
mind, binds himself to contribute his assistance towards 
carrying on a war which had manifestly no other ob- 
ject than the extirpation of the Protestant doctrines. 
He engages to take arms against his father-in-law, 
and to strip his nearest relation of his honours and 
dominions. He joins a dubious fiiend against a known 
benefactor, to whom his obligations were both great 
and recent. Nor was the prince who ventui^d upon 

h Hanci Annal. Brabant, ^ot. i. 636. Struvii Corp. 1048. 
1 iman. 84 
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all this, one of those audacious politicians, ^ho, pro- 
vided they can accomplish their ends, and secure their 
interest, avowedly disregard the most sacred obliga- 
tions, and glory in contemning whatever is honourable 
or decent. Maunce’s conduct, if the whole must be 
ascribed to policy, was more artful and masterly ; he 
executed his plan in all its parts, ^nd yet endeavouied 
to preserve, in every step which he took, the appear- 
ance of what was fair and virtuous and laudable. It 
IS probable, from his subsequent behaviour, that, with 
regard to the Protestant religion at least, his intentions 
were upright, that he fondly trusted to the emperor's 
promises for its security, but that, according to the 
fate of all who refine too much m policy, and who tread 
in dark and crooked paths, in attempting to deceive 
others, he himself was, in some degree, deceived. 

His first care, however, was to keep the 
Hiaarti/ices engagements into which he had entered with 
tonccal^hw empetoT closely concealed ; and so per- 
intentions. ^ master was be in the art of dissimu- 
lation, that the confederates, notwithstand- 
ing his declining all connexions with them, and his re- 
markable assiduity in paying court to the emperor, 
seemed to haye entertained no suspicion of his designs. 
Even the Clecfor of Saxony, when he marched at the 
beginning of the campaign to join his associates, com- 
mitted his dominions to Maurice's protection, which 
he, with an insidious appearance of friendship, readily 
undertook * But scarcely had the elector taken the 
field, when Maurice began to consult privately with 
the king of the Romans how to invade those very ter- 
t ritories, with the defence of which he was intrusted. 
Soon after, the emperor sent him a copy of the Impe- 
rial ban denounced against the elector and landgrave. 
As he was next heir to the former, and particularly in- 
terested in preventing strangers from getting his do- 
minions into their possession, Charles required him, 
not only for his own sake, but upon the allegiauce and 
StniTii Coip, 1046. 
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duty wluch he owed to the head of the empire, instant- 
ly to seize and detain in his hands the forfeited estates 
of the elector ; warning him, at the same time, that if 
he neglected to obey these commands, he should be 
held as accessory to the crimes of his kinsman, and be 
liable to the same punishment^ 

This artifice, which it is probable Maurice himself 
suggested, was employed by him m order that his con- 
duct towards the elector might seem a matter of ne- 
cessity but not of choice, an act of obedience to his 
superior, rather than a voluntary invasion of the rights 
of hi3 kinsman and ally. But m order to give some 
more specious appearance to this thin veil with which 
he endeavouied to cover his ambition, he, soon after 
his return from Ratisbon, had called together the states 
of his country ; and representing to them that a civil 
war between the emperor and confederates of Smal- 
kalde was now become unavoidable, desired their ad- 
vice with regard to the part which he should act in 
that event. They, having been prepared, no doubt, 
and tutored beforehand, and being desirous of gratify- 
ing their prince, whom they esteemed as well as loved, 
gave such counsel as they knew would be most agree- 
able; advising him to offer his mediation towards 
reconciling the contending parties ; but ^f that were 
rejected, and be could obtain proper security for the 
Protestant religion, they delivered it as their opinion, 
that in all other points he ought to yield obedience to 
the emperor. Upon receiving the Imperial rescript, 
together with the ban against the elector and land- 
grave, Maurice summoned the states of his country a 
second time ; he laid before them the orders which he 
had received, and mentioned the punishment with 
which he was threatened m case of disobedience ; he 
acquainted them that the confederates had refused to 
admit of his mediation, and that the emperor had given 
him the most satisfactory declarations with rega^ to 
religion ; he pointed out his own interest in secunng 
^ Sleid. S9l. Tbuan, 84. 
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possession of the electoral dominions, as well ae the 
danger of allowing strangers to obtain an establish- 
ment m Saxony ; and upon the whole, as the point 
nitder deliberation respected his subjects no less than 
himself, he desired to know their sentiments, how he 
should steer in that diiHcult and arduous conjuncture. 
The states, no less obsequious and complaisant than 
formerly, professing their own reliance on the einperor*s 
promises as a perfect security for their religion, propos- 
ed that, before he had recourse to more Tiolent me- 
thods, they would write to the elector, exhorting him, 
as the best means not only of appeasing the emperor, 
but of preventing his dominions from being seized by 
V foreign or hostile powers, to give his consent that 
Maunce should take possession of them quietly and 
without opposition. Maurice himself seconded their 
arguments m a letter to the landgrave, his father-in- 
law. Such an extravagant proposition was rejected 
with the scorn and indignation which it deserved. The 
landgrave, m return to Maunce, taxed him with his 
treachery aud ingratitude towards a kinsman to whom 
he was so deeply indebted; he treated with contempt 
his affectation of executing the Imperial ban, wbich he 
could not but know to be altogether void by the un- 
constitutional and arbitrary manner in which it had 
been issued ; he besought him not to suffer himself to 
be so far blinded by ambition as to forget the obliga- 
tions of honour and friendship, or to betray the Pro- 
testant religion, the extirpation of which out of Ger- 
many, even by the acknowledgment of the pope him- 
self, was the great object of the present war.* 

He invades Maurice had proceeded too far to be 

the tern to- diverted from pursuing his plan by reproaches 
nes of the or arguments. Nothing now remained but 
elector of ^ execute with vigour what he had hitherto 
carried on by artifice and dissimulation. 
Nor was his boldness m action inferior to his subtlety 
in contrivance. Having assembled about twelve thou- 
( Sleid. 405, &c. Thoan. 85. Camerar. 484. 
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NoTcmber. suddenly invaded one part of 

the electoi al provinces, while Ferdinand, with 
en army composed of Bohemians and Hungaiians, over- 
ran the other. Maurice, in two sharp encounters, de- 
feated the troops which the elector had left to guard his 
counti y; and improving these advantages to the utmost, 
made himself mastei of all the electorate, except Wit- 
temberg, Gotha, and Eisenach, which being places of 
considerable strength, and defended by sufficient garri- 
sons, refused to open their gates. The news of these 
rapid conquests soon reached the Imperial and confe- 
derate camps. In the former, satisfaction with an event 
which It was foreseen would be productive of the most 
important consequences, was expressed by every pos- 
sible demonstration of joy. The latter was filled with 
astonishment and terror. The name of Maurice was 
mentioned with execration, as an apostate from religion, 
a betrayer of the German liberty, and a contemner of 
the most sacred and natural ties. Every thing that 
the rage or invention of the party could suggest, in or- 
der to blacken and render bun odious ; invectives, sa- 
tires, and lampoon^, the furious declamations of their 
preachers, together with the rude wit of their authors, 
were all employed against him. While he, confiding 
in the arts which he had so long praCtfsad, as if his 
actions could have admitted of any serious justification, 
published a manifesto, containing the same frivolous 
reasons for bis conduct which he had formerly alleged 
in the meeting of his states, and m his letter to the 
landgrave,® 

The elector, upon the first intelligence 
of Maurice’s motions, proposed to return 
home with his troops for the defence of 
Saxony. But the deputies of the league, 
assembled at Ulm, prevailed on him, at that 
time, to remain with the army, and to prefer 
the success of the common cause before the 
security of hiaown dominions. At length the suffer- 
n S]eid,409,4l0. 


The con- 
federates 
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turea of ac- 
commoda- 
tion to the 
emperor, 
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ings and complaints of his subjects increased so muctn 
that he discovered the utmost impatience to set out, in 
order to rescue them from the oppression of Maurice, 
and from the cruelty of the Hungarians, who, having 
been accustomed to that licentious and merciless spe- 
cies of war which was thought lawful against the Turks, 
committed, wherever they came, the wildest acts of 
rapine and violence. This desire of the elector was so 
natural and so warmly urged, that the deputies at Ulm, 
though fully sensible of the unhappy consequences of 
dividing their army, durst not refuse their consent, 
how unwilling soever to grant it. In this perplexity, 
they repaired to the camp of the confederates at Gien- 
gen, on the Brenz, in order to consult their constituents. 
Nor were they less at a loss what to determine in this 
pressing emergence. But, after having considered se- 
riously the open deseition of some of their allies; the 
scandalous lukewarmness of others, who had hitherto 
contributed nothing towards the war ; the intolerable 
load which had fallen of consequence upon such mem- 
bers as were most zealous for the cause, or most faith- 
ful to their engagements ; the ill success of all their 
endeavours to obtain foreign aid ; the unusual length 
of the campaign ; the rigour of the season ; together 
with the gieaf number of soldiers, and even oSicers, 
who had quitted the service on that account ; they con- 
cluded that nothing could save them, but either the 
bringing the contest to the immediate decision of a 
battle, hy attacking the Imperial army, or an accommo- 
dation of all their differences with Charles by a treaty. 
Such was the despondency and dejection which now 
oppressed the party, that of these two they chose what 
was most feeble and unmanly, empowering a minister 
of the elector of Brandenburg to propound overtures 
of peace in their name to the emperor. 

No sooner did Charles perceive this haughty confe- 
deracy, which had so lately threatened to drive hifh 
out of Germany, condescending to make the first ad- 
vances towards an agreement, than concluding their 
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Whi hhe gone, or their union to be broken^ 

rejwte! * immediately assumed the tone of a con- 
queror ; and, as if they had been already at 
his mercy, would not hear of a negotiation, but upon 
condition that the elector of Saxony should previously 
give up himself and his dominions absolutely to his 
disposal.” As nothing more intolerable or ignominious 
could have been prescribed, even in the worst situation 
of their affairs, it is no wonder that this proposition 
should be rejected by a party, which was rather hum- 
bled and disconcerted than subdued. But though they 
refused to submit tamely to the emperor’s will, they 
wanted spmt to pursue the only plan which could have 
preserved their independence ; and forgetting that it 
was the union of their troops m one body which had 
hitherto rendered the confederacy formidable, and had 
more than once obliged the Imperialists to think of 
quitting the field, they inconsiderately abandoned thia 
advantage, which, m spite of the diversion in Saxony, 
would still have kept the emperor in awe ; and yield- 
ing to the elector’s entreaties, consented to his proposal 
of dividing the army. Nine thousand men 
duchy of Wirtemberg, m 
federacy'" order to protect that province, |is well as the 
separate, free cities of Upper Germany ; ^ consider- 
able body marched with the elector towards 
Saxony ; but the greater part returned with their re- 
spective leaders into their own countries, and were dis- 
persed there.” 

The moment that the troops separated, 
themem- *^^® confederacy ceased to be the object of 
bersofit terror; and the members of it, who, while 
submit to they composed part of a great body, had 
the eiDpe- fgjj. anxiety about their own secu- 


rity, began to tremble when they reflected 



them leisure to recover from their consternation, or to 


Hortenaius, ap. Scard. it. 485 " Sleid. 411. 
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form any new schemes of union. As soon as the con*^ 
federates began to retire, he put his army in motion, 
and though it was now the depth of winter, he resolved 
to keep the field, in order to make the most of that fa- 
vourable juncture for which he had waited so long. 
Some small towns m which the Protestants had left 
garrisons, immediately opened their gates. Norlingen, 
Rotenberg, and Hall, Imperial cities, submitted soon 
after. Though Charles could not prevent the elector 
from levying, as he retreated, large contributions upon 
the archbishop of Ment2,the abbot of Fulda, and other 
ecclesiastics,^ this was more than balanced by the sub- 
mission of Ulm, one of the chief cities of Suabia, highly 
distinguished by its zeal for the Smalkaldic league. 
As soon as an example was set of deserting the com- 
mon cause, the rest of the members became instantly 
impatient to follow it, and seemed afraid lest others, 
by getting the start of them in returning to their duty, 
should, on that account, obtain more favourable terms. 
The elector Palatine, a weak prince, who, notwithstand- 
ing his professions of neutrality, had very preposte- 
rously sent to the confederates four hundred horse, a 
body so inconsiderable as to be scarcely any addition 
to their strength, but great enough to render him guilty 
m the eyes t)f the emperor, made his acknowledgments 
in the most abject manner. The inhabitants of Augs- 
burg, shaken by so many instances of apostacy, ex- 
pelled the brave Schertel out of their city, and accept- 
ed such conditions as the emperor was pleased 4 o grant 
them. 

The duke of Wirtemberg, though among the first 
who had offered to submit, was obliged to sue for par- 
don on his knees ; and even after this mortifying hu- 
miliation, obtained it with difficulty Memmmgen, 
1547 other free cities in the circle of Suabia, be- 
ing now abandoned all their former associate^ 
found It necessary to provide for their own safety ijy 
throwing themselves on the emperor's mercy. Stras- 
p Thuan. 88. <i Mem. de Ribier, tom. u 589* 
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burg and Francfort on the Maine, cities far removed 
from the seat of danger, discovered no greater steadi- 
ness than those which lay more exposed. Thus a con- 
federacy, lately so powerful as to shake the Imperial 
thione, fell to pieces, and was dissolved in the space of 
a few weeks ; hardly any member of that formidable 
combination now remaining m arms but the elector and 
landgrave, to whom the emperor, having from the be- 
ginning marked them out as victims of his vengeance, 
was at no pains to oder terms of reconciliation. Not 
The n o grant those who submitted to him a 

Touscondi- generous and unconditional pardon. Con- 
tions itn- scious of his own supenonty, be treated them 

posed by both With haughtiness and rigour. All the 
the einpe- prmces in persoVi, and the cities by then de- 
puties, were compelled to implore mercy in 
the humble posture of supplicants. As the emperor 
laboured under great difficulties from the want of mo- 
ney, he imposed heavy 6nes upon them, which he levied 
with most rapacious exactness. The duke of Wirtem- 
berg paid three hundred thousand crowns ; the city of 
Augsburg a hundred and fifty thousand ; Ulm a hun- 
dred thousand ; Fiankfort eighty thousand ; Memmin- 
gen fifty thousand % and the rest in proportion to their 
abilities, oi their different degiees of guut. • They were 
obliged, besides, to renounce the league of Smalkalde; 
to furnish assistance, if required, towards executing 
the Imperial ban against the elector and landgrave ; 
to give up their artillery and warlike stores to the em- 
peror ; to admit garrisons into their principal cities and 
places of strength , and, in this disarmed and depen- 
dant situation, to expect the final award which the em- 
peror should think proper to pronounce when the war 
came to an issue.- But, amidst the great variety of 
articles dictated by Charles on this occasion, he, in 
conformity to his original plan, took care that nothing 
Itelating to religion should be inserted ; and to such a 

* Sleid. 411, &c* Tbaan. lib. ir p. Mem. dc Bibicr, 

tom. i. 606* 
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degree were the confederates humbled or overawed, 
that, forgetting the zeal which had so long animated 
them, they were solicitous only about their own safety, 
without venturing to insist on a point, the mention of 
which they saw the emperor avoiding with so much in- 
dustry. The inhabitants of Memmingen alone made 
some feeble efforts to procure a promise of protection 
in the exercise of their religion, but were checked so 
severely by the Imperial ministers, that they instantly 
fell from their demand. 

The elector of Cologne, whom, notwithstanding 
the sentence of excommunication issued against him 
by the pope, Charles had hitherto allowed to remmn in 
possession of the archiepiscopal see, being now re- 
quired by the emperor to sulimit to the censures of the 
chutch, this virtuous and disinterested prelate, unwil- 
ling to expose his subjects to the miseries of war on his 
own account, voluntarily resigned that high dignity. 
Jan. S3, ^ moderation becoming his age and cha- 

racter, he chose to enjoy truth, together with 
the exercise of his religion, in the retirement of a pri- 
vate life, rather than to disturb society by engagmg in 
a doubtful and violent struggle in order to retain his 
office.* ^ ^ 

The elec * During these transactions, the elector of 
tor returns Saxony reached the frontiers of his country 
to Saxony, unmolested. As Maurice could assemble no 
and reco- force equal to the aimy which accompanied 
vers po^- iji a short time, not only recovered 

® * ■ possession of his own terntories, but over- 
ran Misnia, and stripped his rival of all that belonged 
to him, except Dresden and Leipsic, which, being 
towns of some strength, could not be suddenly re- 
duced. Maurice, obliged to quit the field, and to 
shut himself up m his capital, dispatched courier after 
courier to the emperor, representing his dangerous situa- 
tion, and soliciting him with the most earnest impor- 
tunity to march immediately to his relief. But Charles^ 
* Sleid 4ia. Thuan* lib. iv. 138. 
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busy at that time in prescribing terms to such members 
of the league as were daily returning to their allegiance, 
thought It sufficient to detach Albert marquis of Bran- 
den]^urg-Anspach with three thousand men to his as- 
sistance. Albert, though an enterprising and active 
officer, was unexpectedly surprised by the elector, who 
killed many of his troops, dispersed the remainder, and 
took him prisonei.^ Maurice continued as much ex- 
posed as formerly; and if his enemy had known how to 
improve the opportunity which presented itself, his rum 
must have been immediate and unavoidable. But the 
elector, no less slow and dilatory when invested with the 
sole command, than he had been formerly when joined m 
authority with a partner, never gave any proof of mili- 
tary activity but in this enterprise against Albert. In- 
stead of marching directly towards Maurice, whom the 
defeat of his ally had greatly alarmed, he inconside- 
rately listened to overtures of accommodation, which his 
artful antagonist proposed with no other intention than 
to amuse him, and to slacken the vigour of his ope- 
ration's. 

Such, indeed, was the posture of the em- 
The era- ^ peror’s affairs, that he could not march m- 
v-itecffroni stantly to the relief of his ally. Soon after 
attacking the separation of the confederate army, he, 
the elector in order to ease himself of the burden of 
and land- maintaining a superfluous number of troops, 
had dismissed the count of Buren with his 
Flemings,” imagining that the Spaniards and Germans, 
together with the Papal forces, would be fully sufficient 
to crush any degree of vigour that yet remained' among 
the members of the league. But Paul, growing wise 
too late, began now to discern the imprudence of that 
measure, from which the more sagacious Venetians 
had endeavoured m vain to dissuade him. The rapid 
progress of the Imperial arms, and the ease with which 
they had broken a combination that appeared no less 

* Aviia, 99. 6. Mem* de Ribier, tom. i 630. 

u Avila, 83. 6. Mem de Ribtcr, tom. i. 593. 
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firm, than powerful, opened his eyes at length, arid 
made him not only forget all the advantages which he ^ 
had expected from such a complete triumph over he- 
resy, but placed in the strongest light his own impo- 
litic conduct, in having contributed towards acquinng 
for Charles such an immense increase of power, as 
would enable him, after oppressing the liberties of 
Germany, to give law with absolute authority to all the 
states of Italy. The moment that he perceived his ' 
error, he endeavoured to correct it. With- 
recallsTu l-he emperor any warping of his 

intention, he ordered Famese, his grand- 
son, to return instantly to Italy with all the 
troops under his command, and at the same time re- 
called the licence which he had granted Charles, of 
appropriating to his own use a large share of the 
church lands in Spam. He was not destitute of pre- 
tences to justify this abrupt desertion of his ally. The 
term of six months, during which the stipulations in 
their treaty were to continue m force, was now ex- 
pired ; the league, m opposition to which their alliance 
had been framed, seemed to be entirely dissipated; 
Charles, m all his negotiations with the princes and 
cities which had submitted to bis will, had neither con- 
sulted the <pbpe, nor had allotted him any part of the 
conquests which he had made, nor had allowed him 
any share in the vast contributions which he had 
raised. He had not even made any provision for the 
suppression of heresy, or the re-establishment of the 
Catholic religion, which were Paul’s chief inducements 
to bestow the treasures of the church so liberally in 
carrying on the war. These colours, however specious, 
did not conceal from the emperor that secret jealousy 
which was the true motive of the pope's conduct. But, 
as Paul's orders with regard to the march of his 
troops were no less peremptory than unexpected, it 
was impossible to prevent their retreat. Charles ex- 
claimed loudly against his treachery in abandoning him 
X f. Paul, 308. Fallavic. par. u. p. 5, Tbuan. 136. 
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so unseasonably, while he was prosecuting a war un- 
dertaken m obedience to the papal injunctions, and 
from which, if successful, so much honour and advan- 
tage would redound to the church. To complaints he 
added threats and expostulations. But Paul remained 
inflexible; his troops continued their march towards 
the ecclesiastical state ; ax3(d in an elaborate memorial, 
intended as an apology for his conduct, he discovered 
new and moie manifest symptoms of alienation from 
the empeior, together with a deep-rooted dread of his 
powei.^ Charles, weakened by the withdrawing of so 
great a body from his aimy, which was already much 
diminished by the number of garrisons that he had 
been obliged to throw into the towns which had capi- 
tulated, found it necessary to recruit his forces by new 
levies, before he could venture to march m person 
towards Saxony. 

The fame and splendour of his success 
Tacy"o^'" could not have failed of attracting such 
overturn multitudes of soldiers into bis service, from 
the govern- all the extensive tenitones now subject to 
mcnt of authority, as must have soon put him in 

a condition of taking the field against the 
elector ; but the sudden and violent eruption of a con- 
spiracy at Genoa, as well as the great revolutions 
which that event, extremely mystenous in its first ap- 
pearances, seemed to portend, obliged him to avoid en- 
tangling himself in new operations in Germany, until 
he had fully discovered its soufee and tendency. The 
form of government which had been established in^ 
Genoa, at the time when Andrew Doria restored li- 
berty to his cauntry, though calculated to obliterate 
the memory of former dissensions, and received at first 
with eager approbation, did not, after a trial of near 
twenty years, give universal satisfaction to those tur- 
bulent and factious republicans. As the entire ad- 
ministration of afiairs was now lodged in a certain 
number of noble families, many envying them that 
7 F. Paul, 208. Pallaric par. u. p.5. Thuan. 126. 
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pre-eminence, wished for the restllution of 
a popular government, to which they had 
spuatoTs. " accustomed; and though all reverenced 
the disinterested virtue of Dona, and ad- 
mired his talents, not a few were jealous of that as- 
cendant which he had acquired in Ihe councils of the 
commonwealth. His age, however, his moderation, 
and his love of liberty, aiTorded ample security to his 
countrymen that he would not abuse his power, nor 
stain the close of his days by attempting to overturn 
that fabric, which it had been the labour and pride of 
hi3 life to erect. But tbe authority and influence which 
in his hands were innocent, they easily saw would 
prove destructive, if usurped by any citizen of greater 
ambition or less virtue. A citizen of this dangerous 
character had actually formed such pretensions, and 
with some prospect of success. Giannetino Doria, 
whom his grand-uncle Andrew destined to be the heir 
of his private fortune, aimed likewise at being his suc- 
cessor in power. His temper, haughty, insolent, and 
overbearing to such a degree as would hardly have 
been tolerated m one born to reign, was altogether in- 
supportable in the citizen of a free state. The more 
sagacious among the Genoese already feared and hated 
him as the epemy of those liberties foi which they were 
indebted to his uncle. While Andrew himself, blinded 
by that violent and un discerning affection which per- 
sons in advanced agef often contract for the younger 
members of their family, set no bounds to the indul- 
gence with which he treated him ; seeming less soli- 
citous to secure and perpetuate the freedom of the 
commonwealth, than to aggrandize that undeserving 
kinsman. 

But whatever suspicion of Dona’s designs, or what- 
ever dissatisfaction with the system of administration 
in the commonwealth, these circumstances might have 
occasioned, they would have ended, it is probable, in 
nothing more than murmunngs and complaints, if John 
Lewis Fiesco, count of Lavagna, observing this growing 
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disgust, had not been encouraged by it to attempt one 
of nie boldest actions recorded in history. That young 
nobleman, the richest and most illustrious 
subject m the republic, possessed, in an 
eminent degree, all the qualities which win 
upon the human heart, which command re- 
spect, or secure attachment. He was grace- 
ful and majestic in his person ; magniticent 
even to profusion; of a generosity that anticipated the 
wishes of his friends, and exceeded the expectations of 
strangers; of an insinuating address, gentle manners^ 
and a flowing affability. But under the appearance of 
these virtues, which seemed to form him for enjoying 
and adorning social life, >he concealed all the dispo- 
sitions which mark men out for taking the lead in the 
most dangerous and dark conspiracies — an insatiable 
and lestless ambition, a courage unacquainted with 
fear, and a mind that disdained subordination. Such 
a temper could ill brook that station of inferiority 
wherein he was placed in the republic ; and as he en- 
vied the power which the elder Doria had acquired, he 
was filled with indignation at the thoughts of its de- 
scending, like an hereditary possession, to Giannetmo. 
These various passions, preying with violence on his 
turbulent and aspiring mind, determineifhii&to attempt 
overturning that domination to which he could not 

As the most effectual method of accom- 
plishing this, he thought at first of forming 
a connexion with Francis, and even proposed 
it to the French ambassador at Home ; and 
after expelling Dona, togedier with the Im- 
perial faction, by his assistance, he offered to put the 
republic once more under the protection of that mo- 
narch, hoping in return for that service to be intrusted 
with the principal share in the administration of go^ 
vernment. But having communicated his scheme to a 
few chosen confidants, from whom he kept nothing se- 
cret, Verrma, the chief of them, a man of desperate 
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fortune, capable alike of advising and executing tiie 
most audacious deeds, remonstrated ^ith earnestness 
against the folly of exposing himself to the most im- 
minent danger, while he allowed another to reap all 
the fruits of his success ; and exhorted him warmly to 
aim himself at that pre-eminence in his country, to 
which he was destined by his illustrious birth, was 
called by the voice of his fellow- citizens, and would 
be raised by the zeal of his friends. This discourse 
opened such great prospects to Fiesco, and so suitable 
to his genius, that, abandoning his own plan, he eager- 
ly adopted that of Verrina. The other persons present, ' 
though sensible of the hazardous nature of the under- 
taking, did not choose to condemn what their patron 
had so warmly approved. It was instantly resolved, 
in this dark cabal, to assassinate the two Donas, as 
well as the principal persons of their party, to overturn 
the established system of government, and to place 
Fiesco on the ducal throne of Genoa. Time, however, 
and preparations were requisite to ripen such a design 
for execution ; and while he was employed in carrying 
on these, Fiesco made it his chief care to guard against 
every thing that might betray his secret, or create sus- 
picion. The disguise he assumed was of all others 
the most impenetrable. He seemed to be abandoned 
entirely to pleasure and dissipation. A perpetual gai- 
ety, diversified by the pursuit of all the amusements in 
which persons of his age and rank are apt to delight, 
engrossed, m appearance, the whole of his time and 
thoughts. But amidst this hurry of dissipation, he 
prosecuted his plan with the most cool attention, 
neither retarding the design by a timid hesitation, nor 
precipitating the execution by an excess of impatience. 
He continued his correspondence with the French am- 
bassador at Rome, though without communicating to 
him his real intentions, tiiat by his means he might 
secure the protection of the French arms, if hereafter 
he should find it necessary to call them in to his aid. 
He entered into a close confederacy with Farnese, duke 
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cf Parma, who being disgusted with the emperor for 
refusing to grant him the investiture of that duchy, 
was eager to promote any measure that tended to di- 
mmish his induence in Italy, or to ruin a family so 
implicitly devoted to him as that of Dona. Being 
sensible that, in a maritime state, the acquisition of 
naval power was what he ought chiefly to aim at, he 
purchased four galleys from the pope, who probably 
was not unacquainted with the design which he had 
formed, and did not disapprove of it. Under colour 
of fitting out one of these galleys to sail on a cruise 
against the Turks, he not only assembled a good num- 
ber of his own vassals, but engaged in his service many 
bold adventurers, whom the truce between the emperor 
and Solyman had deprived of their usual occupation 
and subsistence. 

While Fiesco was taking these important steps, he 
preserved so admirably his usual appearance of being 
devoted entirely to pleasure and amusement, and paid 
court with such artful address to the two Donas, as 
imposed not only on the generous and unsuspicious 
mind of Andrew, but deceived Giannetino, who, con- 
scious of his own criminal intentions, was more apt to 
distrust the designs of others. So mapy instruments 
being now prepared, nothing remained but fo strike the 
blow. Various consultations were held by Fiesco with 
his confidants, in order to settle the manner of doing it 
with the greatest certainty and effect. At first, they 
proposed to murder the Donas and their chief adhe- 
rents during the celebration of high mass in the prin- 
cipal church ; but as Andrew was often absent from 
religious solemnities, on account of his great age, that 
design was laid aside. It was then concerted that 
Fiesco should invite the uncle and nephew, with all 
their friends whom he had marked out as victims, to 
his house, where it would be easy to cut them off at 
once without danger or resistance ; but as Giannetino 
was obliged to leave the town on Ihe day which they 
had chosen, it became necessary likewise to alter this 
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plan. They at last detejmined to attempt by open 
force what they found difficult to effect by stratagem^ 
and fixed on the night between the 2d and 3d of 
January for the execution of their enterprise. The 
time was chosen with great propnety ; for as the doge 
of the former year was to quit his olffice, according to 
custom, on the first of the month, and his successor 
could not be elected sooner than the fourth, the re- 
public remained during that interval in a sort of anar- 
chy, and Fiesco might with less violence take posses- 
sion of the vacant dignity. 

The con- morning of that day Fiesco employed 

spirators visiting his friends, passing some hours 
assemble to among them, with a spint as gay and unem- 
execute bairassed as at Other times. Towards even- 
their plan, court to the Donas with his 

usual marks of respect, and surveying their counte- 
nance and behaviour with the attention natural in his 
situation, was happy to observe the perfect security in 
which they remained, without the least foresight df 
dread of that storm which had been so long a-gather- 
mg, and was now ready to burst over their heads. 
From their palace he hastened to his own, which stood 
by itself in the middle of a large court, surrounded 
by a highVaft. The gates had been set open m the 
morning, and all perp'^-'s, without distinction, were al- 
lowed to enter ; but strong guards posted within the 
court suffered no one to return. Vernna, meanwhile, 
and a few persons trusted with the secret of the con- 
spiracy, after conducting Fiesco*s vassals, as well as 
the crews of his galleys, into the palace in small bodies, 
with as little noise as possible, dispeised themselves 
through the city, and, in the name of their patron, in- 
vited to an entertainment the principal citizens whom 
they knew to be disgusted with the administration of 
the Dorias, and to have inclination as well as courage 
to attempt a change in the government. Of the vast 
number of persons who now filled the palace, a few 
only knew for what purpose they were assembled ; the 
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isest, astonished at findings instead of the preparations 
for a feast, a court crowded with armed men, and 
apartments filled with the instruments of war, gazed on 
each other with a mixture of curiosity, impatience, and 
terror. 

While their minds were in this state of 
neKo’sex- guspgnse and agitation, Fiesco appeared, 
to them,”* ^^th a look full of alacrity and confidence, 
he addressed himself to the persons of chief 
distinction, telling them that they were not now called to 
partake' of the pleasure of an entertainment, but to 
join in a deed of valour, which would lead them to 
liberty and immortal jenown. He set before their 
eyes the exorbitant as well as intolerable authority of 
the elder Dona, which the ambition of Giannetino, 
and the partiality of the emperor to a family more de- 
voted to him than to their country, was about to en- 
large and to render peipetual. ** This unrighteous 
dominion,’^ continued he, “ you have it now in your 
power to subvert, and to est^lish the freedom of your 
country on a firm basis. The tyrants must be cut off, 
1 have taken the most effectual measures for this pur- 
pose. My associates are numerous. 1 can depend on 
allies and protectors, if necessary. Happily, the ty- 
rants are as secure as 1 have been prcrvrdent. Their 
insolent contempt of their countrymen has banished 
the suspicion and timidity which usually render the 
guilty quick-sighted to discern, as well as sagacious to 
guard against, the vengeance which they deserve. 
They will now feel the blow before they suspect any 
hostile hand to be nigh. Let us then sally forth, that 
we may deliver our country by one generous effort, 
almost unaccompanied with danger, and certain of 
success.” These words, uttered with that irresistible 
fervour which animates the mind when roused by great 
objects, made the desired impression on the audience. 
Fiesco’s vassals, ready to execute whatever their mas- 
ter should command, received his discourse with a 
murmur of applause. To many whose fortunes were 
2 n 
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desperate, the licence and confusion of an insurrectioiih 
afforded an agreeable prospect. Those of higher rank, 
and more virtuous sentiments, durst not discover the 
surprise or horror with which they were struck at the 
proposal of an enterprise no less unexpected than atro- 
cious ; as each of them imagined the other to be in the 
secret of the conspiracy, and saw himself surrounded 
by persons who waited only a signal from their leader 
to perpetrate the greatest crime. With one voice, 
then, all applauded, or feigned to applaud, the under- 
taking. 

Fiesco, having thus fixed and encouraged 
^ew with associates, before he gave them his last 
hw wUe. orders, he hastened for a moment to the 
apartment of his wife, a lady of the noble 
house of Cibo, whom he loved with tender affection, 
and whose beauty and virtue rendered her worthy of 
his love. The noise of the armed men who crowded 
the court and palace, having long before this reached 
her ears, she concluded some hazardous enterprise to 
be in hand, and she trembled foi her husband. He 
found her in all the anguish of uncertainty and fear ; 
and as it was now impossible to keep his design con- 
cealed, he informed her of what he had undertaken. 
The prospect fif a scene so full of horror as well as 
danger completed her agony ; and foreboding imme- 
diately m her mind the fatal issue of it, she endeavour- 
ed, by her tears, her entreaties, and her despair, to 
divert him from his purpose. Fiesco, after trying in 
vain to soothe and to inspire her with hope, broke from 
a situation into which an excess of tenderness had un- 
warily seduced him, though it could not shake his 
resolution. “ Farewell he cried, as he quitted the 
apartment ; ** you shall either never see me more, or 
you shall behold, to-morrow, every thing in Genoa 
subject to your power." 

Th tta fc rejoined his companions, 

ibj^cuy. ^ allotted each his proper station ; some 
were appointed to assault and seize the dif- 
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ferent gates of the city; some to make themselves 
masters of the principal streets or places of strength ; 
Fiesco reserved for himself the attack of the harbour, 
where Dona’s galleys were laid up, as the post of chief 
importance, and of greatest danger. It was now mid- 
night, and the cibzens slept m the security of peace, 
when this band of conspirators, numerous, desperate, 
and well-armed, rushed out to execute their plan. 
They surprised some of the gates without meeting with 
any resistance. They got possession of others after a 
sharp conflict with the soldiers on guard. Verrina, 
with the galley which had been fitted out against the 
Turks, blocked up the mouth of the Darsena, or little 
harbour, where Dona’s fleet lay. All possibility of 
escape being cut off by this precaution, when Fiesco 
attempted to enter the galleys from the shore, to which 
they were made fast, they were in no condition to make 
resistance, as they were not only unrigged and dis- 
armed, but had no crew on board, except the slaves 
chained to the oar. Every quarter of the city was now 
filled with noise and tumult, and all tlie streets resound- 
ing with the cry of Ftesco and Liberty, At that name, so 
popular and beloved, many of the lower rank took 
arms and joined the conspirators. nobles and 

partisans of the aristocracy, astonished oT affrighted, 
shut the gates of their houses, and thought of nothing 
but of securing them from pillage. At last the noise 
excited by this scene of violence and confusion reach- 
ed the palace of Dona; Giannetino started imme- 
diately from his bed, and, imagining that it was occa- 
sioned by some mutiny among the sailors, rushed out 
with a few attendants, and hurried towards the har- 
bour, The gate of St. Thomas, through which he had 
to pass, was already in possession of the conspirators, 
who, the moment he appeared, fell upon him with the 
utmost fury, and murdered him on the spot. The 
same must have been the fate of the elder Dona, if 
Jerome de Fiesco had executed his brother’s plan, and 
had proceeded immediately to attack him in his palace ; 

{I B 2 
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but he, from the sordid consideration of preventiDg its 
being' plundered amidst the confusion, naving forbid 
his followers to advance, Andrew got intelligence of 
his nephew’s death, as well as of his own danger; 
and mounting on horseback, saved himself by flight. 
Amidst this general consternation, a few senators had 
the courage to assemble in the palace of the republic.’^ 
At first some of the most daring among them attempt- 
ed to rally the scattered soldiers, and to attack a body 
of the conspirators ; but being repulsed with loss, afl 
agreed that nothing now remained but to treat with 
the party which now seemed irresistible. Deputies 
were accordingly sent to learn of Fiesco what were the 
concessions with which he would be satisfied, or rather 
to submit to whatever terms he should please to pre- 

But by this time Fiesco, with whom they 
were empowered to negotiate, was no more. 
Just as he was about to leave the harbour, 
where every thing had succeeded to his 
wish, that he might join his victorious companions, he 
heard some extraordinary uproar on board the admi- 
raVs galley. Alarmed at the noise, and fearing that 
the slaves might break their chmns, and overpower his 
associates, he ran thither ; but the plank which reach- 
ed from the shore to the vessel happening to overturn, 
he fell into the sea, whilst he hurried forward too pre- 
cipitately. Being loaded with heavy armour, he sunk 
to the bottom, and penshed in the very moment when 
he must have taken full possession of every thing that 
hts ambitious heart could desire. Verrina was the 
first who discovered this fatal accident, and foreseeing 
at once all its consequences, concealed it with the 
utmost industry from every one but a few leaders of 
the conspiracy. Nor was it difficult, amidst the dark- 
ness and confusion of the night, to have kept it secret, 
until a treaty with the senators should have put the 
city m the power of the conspirators. All their hopei 
r 11 palazza della Signoria. 
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of thk were disoonoerted by the imprudeiioe of Jerome 
Fiesco, who, when the deputies of the senate inquired 
for his brother, the count of Lavagna, that they might 
make their proposal to him, replied with a childish 
vanity, I am now the only person to whom that 
title belongs, and with me you must treat.” These 
words discovered as well to his friends as to his ene- 
mies what had happened, and made the impression 
which might have been expected upon both. The de- 
puties, encouraged by this event, the only one which 
could occasion such a sudden revolution as might turn 
to their advantage, assumed instantly, with admirable 
presence of mind, a new tone, suitable to the change in 
their circumstances, and made high demands. While 
they endeavoured to gain time by protracting the nego- 
tiation, the rest of the senators were busy m assem- 
bling their partisans, and in forming a body capable of 
defendmg the palace of the republic. On the other 
hand, the conspirators, astonished at the death of a 
man whom they adored and trusted, and placing no 
confidence in Jerome, a giddy youth, felt their courage 
die away, and their arms fall from their hands. That 
profound and amazing secrecy with which the con- 
spiracy had been concerted, and which had contributed 
hitherto so much to its success, proveH now the chief 
cause of its miscarriage. The leader was gone ; the 
greater part of those who acted under him knew not 
his confidants, and were strangers to the object at 
which he aimed. There was no person among them 
whose authority or abilities entitled him to assume 
Fiesco’s place, or to finish his plan ; after having lost 
the spirit which animated it, life and activity deserted 
the whole body. Many of the conspirators withdrew 
to their houses, hoping that amidst the darkness of 
the night they had passed unobserved, and might re- 
main unknown. Others sought for safety by a timely 
retreat ; and before break of day, most of them fled 
with precipitation from a city, which, but a few hours 
before, was ready to acknowledge them as masters. 

2 B 3 
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Next morning every thing was quiet lu 
Tranquil- Genoa; not an enemy wa« t«f be seeit; few 
cs^bhshed Violence of the^'fonner night 

in Genoa, appeared , the conspirators having conducted 

their enterprise with more noise than blood- 
shed, and gained all their advantages by surprise, 
rather than by force of arms. Towards evening, An- 
drew Dona returned to the city, being met by all the 
inhabitants, who received him with acclamations of 
joy. Though the disgrace as well as danger of the 
preceding night were fresh in his mind, and the man- 
gled body of his kinsman still before his eyes, such was 
his moderation as well as magnanimity, that the decree 
issued by the senate against the conspirators, did not 
exceed that just measure of severity which was requi-* 
site for the support of government, and was dictated 
neither by the violence of resentment, nor the rancour 
of revenge.** 

After taking the necessary precautions 
Theerape- for preventing the flame, which was now 
at^thlrcoE^ so happily extinguished, from breaking out 
spiraty. anew, the flrst care of the senate was to 
send an ambassador to the emperor, to give 
him a particular detail of what had happened, and 
to beg his assistance towards the reduction of Mon- 
tobbio, a strong fort on the hereditary estate of 
the Fiesci, in which Jerome had shut himself up. 
Charles was no less alarmed than astonished at an 
event so strange and unexpected. He could not be- 
lieve that Fiesco, how bold or adventurous soever, 
durst have attempted such an enterprise but on fo* 

^ Thuan. 93 Sigonii Vita Andres Dorise, 1196. LaConjam^ 
tion du Coinpte de Fiesque, par Cardin, de Betz Adnani Istona, 
Jib. VI. 369. Foliets Conjuratio Jo. Lud. Fiesci, ap. Gtbv, Tbes. 
Ital. i 883. 

* It IS remarkable that cardinal de Betz, at the age of eighteen, 

I composed a history of this conspiracy, contammg sech a discovery 
, of his admiration of Fiesco and his enterprise, as render it not sur- 
prising that a minister, so jealous and discerning as Richelieu, should 
' be led, by the perusal of it, to predict the turbulent and dangerous 
spirit of that young ecclesiastic. Mem. de Bets, tom. i. p. 13. 
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reign suggestion, and from the hope of foreign aid. 
Being informed that the duke of Parma was well ac- 
quainted with the plan of the conspirators, he immedi- 
ately supposed that the pope could not be ignorant of 
a measure which his son had countenanced. Pro. 
ceeding from this to a farther conjecture, which PauFs 
cautious maxims of policy in other instances rendered 
extremely probable, he concluded that the French 
king must have known and approved of the design ; 
and he began to apprehend that this spark might again 
kindle the flame of war which had raged so 
Suspeods long in Italy. As he had drained his Italian 
tions*r™' of troops on account of the Ger- 

Germany. altogether unprovided for 

resisting any hostile attack in that country; 
and on the first appearance of danger, he must have 
detached thither the greatest part of his forces for its 
defence. In this situation of afiairs, it would have been 
altogether imprudent in the emperor to have advanced 
in person against the elector, until he should learn, 
with some degree of certainty, whether such a scene 
were not about to open in Italy as might put it out of 
his power to keep the field with an army sufficient to 
oppose bun. 
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1547 . The emperor’s dread of the hostile iiiteB* 
Francis > tioEvs of the pope and French king did not 
jealous of proceed from any imaginary or ill-ground- 
ro^s^Mwer suspicion. Paul had already given the 
andsLcess. strongest proofs both of his jealousy and 
enmitj. Charles could not hope that Fran* 
els, after a nValship of so long continuance, would be- 
hold the great advantages which he had gained over 
ihe confederate Protestants without feeling his ancient 
emulation revive. He was not deceived in this conjec- 
ture. Francis had observed the rapid progress of his 
arms with deep concern, and though hitiberto prevent* 
3d, by circumstances which have been mentioned, from 
nterposmg m order to check them, he was now con- 
vinced that, if he did not make some extraordinary ^nd 
imely effort, Charles must acquire such a degree of 
Dower as would enable him to give law to the rest of 
Europe. This apprehension, which did not take its 
ise from the jealousy of rivalship alone, but was en- 
ertained by the wisest politicians of the age, suggested 
^^arious expedients which might serve to retard the 
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course of the emperor’s victones, and to form by de- 
grees such a combination against him, as might pu^ a 
stop to his dangerous career. 

With this view, Francis instructed his emis- 
NegoUates garies in Germany to employ all their address 
Protestants order to revive the courage of the confe- 
* derates, and to prevent them from submit- 
ting to the emperor. He made liberal offers of his as- 
sistance to the elector and landgrave, whom he knew 
to be the most zealous as well as the most powerful of 
the whole body; he used every argument, and proposed 
every advantage^ which could either confirm their 
dread of the emperor's designs, or determine them not 
to imitate the inconsiderate credulity of their associates, 
in giving up their religion and liberties to his disposal. 
While he took this step towards continuing the civil 
war which raged in Germany, he endeavoured likewise 
to stir up foreign enemies against the em- 
peror. He solicited Solyman to seize this 
* favourable opportunity of invading Hungary, 
which had been drained of all the troops necessary for 
its defence, in order to form the army against the con- 
federates of Smalkalde. He exhorted the pope to re- 
pair, by a vigorous>and seasonable effort, the error of 
which he had been guilty m contnltptingh to raise the 
emperor to such a formidable height of power, 
o and both from the consciousness of 

VeTOUiws' mistake, and his dread of its conse- 

’ quences, abundantly disposed to listen to 
what he suggested, he availed himself of this favourable 
disposition which the pontiff began to discover, as an 
argument to gain the Venetians. He endeavoured to 
convince them that nothing could save Italy, and even 
Europe, from oppression and servitude, but their join- 
ing with the pope and him in giving the first beginning 
to a general confederacy, in order to humble that am- 
bitious potentate, whom they had all equal reason to 
dread. 

Having set on foot these negotiations in the south- 
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With the courts, he turned his attention neat lo- 
hingsof wards those in the north of Europe* As 
Denmark the king of Denmark had particular reasons 
and Eng- offended with the emperor, Francis 

“ ' imagined that the object of the league which 
he had projected would be highly acceptable to him ; 
and lest considerations of caution or prudence should 
restrain him from joining in it, he attempted to over- 
come these, by ofltering him the young queen of Scots 
in marriage to his son.* As the ministers who go- 
verned England in the name of Edward VI. had openly 
declared themselves converts to the opinions of the 
reformers, as soon as it became safe upon Henryks 
death to lay aside that disguise which his intolerant 
bigotry had foiced them to assume, Francis flattered 
himself that their zeal would not allow them to remain 
inactive spectators of the overthrow and destruction of 
those who professed the same faith with themselves. 
He hoped that, notwithstanding the struggles of fac- 
tion incident to a minority, and the prospect of an ap- 
^ preaching rupture with the Scots, he might prevail on 
them likewise to take part m the common cause.^ 
While Francis employed such a variety of expedients, 
and exerted himself with such extraordinary activity, 
to rouse thc^different states of Europe against his rival, 
he did not neglect what depended on himself alone. 
He levied troops in all paits of his dominions ; he col- 
lected military stores ; he contracted with the Swiss 
cantons for a considerable body of men ; he put his 
finances in admirable order ; he remitted considerable 
sums to the elector and landgrave ; and took all the 
other steps necessary towards commencing hostilities, 
on the shortest warning, and with the greatest vigour.^ 
Operations so complicated, and which re- 
The empe- quired the putting so many instruments in 
motion, did not escape the emperor's obser- 
vation. He was early informed of Francis's 

a Mem de Ribier, i. 600, 606. 
fc ibid. 635. « Ibid. 595. 
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intrigues in the several courts of Europe, as well as of 
his domestic preparations ; and sensible how fatal an 
interruption a foreign war would prove to his designs 
in Germany, he trembled at the prospect of that event. 
The danger, however, appeared to him as unavoidable 
as it was great. He knew the insatiable and well-di- 
rected ambitton of Solyman, and that he always chose 
the season for beginning his military enterprises with 
prudence equal to the valour with which he conducted 
them. The pope, as he had good reason to believe, 
wanted not pretexts to justify a rupture, nor inclination 
to begin hostilities. He had already made some disco- 
very of his sentiments, by expressing a joy altogether 
nnl^coming the head of the church, upon receiving an 
account of the advantage which the elector of Saxony 
had gained over Albert of Brandenburg ; and, as he was 
now secure of finding m the French king an ally of 
sufficient power to support him, he was at no pains to 
conceal the violence and extent of his enmity.'* The 
Venetians, Charles was well assured, had long ob- 
served the growth of his power with jealousy, which, 
added to the solicitations and promises of France, 
might at last quicken their slow councils, and overcome 
iheir natural caution. The Danes and Qnghsh, it was 
evident, had both peculiar reason to l}e disgusted, as 
well as strong motives to act against him. But, above 
all, he dreaded the active emulation of Francis himself, 
whom he considered as the soul and mover of any con- 
federacy that could be formed against him ; and, as 
that monarch had afforded protection to Vemna, who 
sailed directly to Marseilles upon the miscarriage of 
Fiesco’s conspiracy, Charles expected evjsry moment 
to see the commencement of those hostile operations 
in Italy, of which he conceived the insurrection m 
Genoa to have been only the prdude. 

Entertains But while he remained in this state of sus- 

Jiopc from pense and solicitude, there was one circum- 
the dedin- stance which afforded him some prospect of 
^ Mem. de Kib!er,tnm. i. 637. 
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wg state of escaping the danger. The French king’s 
health began to decline. A disease, which 
was the effect of his inconsiderate pUT«> 
suit of pleasure, preyed gradually on his constitu- 
tion. The preparations for war, as well as the nego* 
tiations in the different courts, began to languish, to- 
gether with the monarch who gave spint to both. The 
March during that interval, reduced Mon- 

tobbio, took Jerome Fiesco prisoner, and put- 
ting him to death, together with his chief adherents, 
extinguished all remains of the conspiracy. Several 
of the Impenal cities in Germany, despairing of timely 
assistance from France, submitted to the emperor. 
Even the landgrave seemed disposed to abandon the 
elector, and to bring matters to a speedy accommoda- 
tion, on such terms as he could obtain. In the mean 
time, Charles waited with impatience the issue of a dis- 
temper which was to decide whether he must relin- 
quish all other schemes m order to prepare for resist- 
ing a combination of the greater part of Europe against 
him, or whether he might proceed to invade Saxony 
without interruption or fear of danger. 

The good fortune, so remarkably propitious to his 
family, that qome historians have called it the Star of 
the Souse of Ahstria^ did not desert him on this occa- 
sion. Francis died at Rambouillet on the 
last day of March, in the fifty-third year of 
and reflec- thirty-third of his reign, 

tioDsonhis During twenty-eight years of that time, an 
character avowed rivalsnip subsisted between him and 
Sif wth emperor, which involved not only their 
Charles, dominions but the greater part of Eu- 

rope m wars, which were prosecuted with 
more violent animosity, and drawn out to a greater 
length, than had been known in any former period. 
Many circumstances contributed to this. Their ani- 
mosity was founded in opposition of interest, hei^t- 
ened by personal emulation, ahd exasperated not only 
by mutual injuries, but by reciprocal insults. At the 
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«ame time, whatever advantage one seemed to possess 
towards gaining the ascendant, was wonderfully ba*- 
lanced by some favourable circumstance peculiar to 
the other. The emperor a dominions were of greater 
extent, the French king’s lay more compact; Francis 
governed his kingdom with absolute power, that of 
Charles was limited, but he supplied the want of au- 
thority by address ; the troops of the former were more 
impetuous and enterpnsmg, those of the latter better 
disciplined, and more patient of fatigue. The talents 
and abilities of the two monarchs were as different as 
the advantages which they possessed, and contributed 
no less to prolong the contest between them. Francis 
took his resolutions suddenly, prosecuted them at first 
With warmth, and pushed them into execution with a 
most adventurous courage ; but being destitute of the 
perseverance necessary to surmount di£Sculties, he 
often abandoned bis designs, or relaxed the vigour of 
pursuit, from impatience, and sometimes from levity. 
Charles deliberated long, and determined with cool- 
ness ; but having once his plan, he adhered to it 
with inflexible obstinacy, and neither danger nor dis- 
couragement could turn him aside from the execution 
of it. The success of their enterprises was suitable to 
the diversity of their characters, and was \miformly in- 
fluenced by It. Francis, by his impetuous activity, 
often disconcerted the emperor’s best laid schemes; 
Charles, by a more calm but steady prosecution of his 
designs, checked the rapidity of his rival’s career, and 
baffled or repulsed his most vigorous efforts. The for- 
mer, at the opening of a war or of a campaign, broke m 
upon his enemy with the violence of a torrent, and 
earned ail before him ; the latter, waiting until he saw 
the force of his nval begin to abat4, recovered m the 
end not only all that he had lost, but made new acqui- 
sitions. Few of the French monarch’s attempts to- 
ward conquest, whatever promising aspect they might 
wear at first, were conducted to a happy issue ; many 
of the emperor’s enterprises, even after they appeared 
von. vr. 2 c 
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desperate and impractiGable, terminated m the most 
prosperous manner. Francis was dazzled with the 
splendour of an undertaking ; Charles was allured by 
the prospect of its turning to his advantage. 

The degree, however, of their compaiative merit and 
reputation has not been fixed, either by a strict scrutiny 
into their abilities for government, oi by an impartial 
consideration of the greatness and success of their un<* 
dertakings ; and Francis is one of those monarcbs who 
occupies a higher rank in the temple of Fame, than 
either his talents or pejformances entitle him to hold. 
This pre-eminence he 'owed to many different circum- 
stances. The superiority which Charles acquired by 
the victory of Pavia, and which from that period he 
preserved through the remainder of his reign^ was so 
manifest, that Francis’s struggle against his exorbitant 
and glowing dominion was viewed by most of the other 
powers, not only with the partiality which naturally 
arises for those who gallantly maintain an unequal 
contest, but with the favour due to one who was resist- 
ing a common enemy, and endeavouring to set bounds 
to a monarch equally formidable to them all. The 
characters of princes, too, especially among their con- 
temporaries, depend not only upon their talents for 
government, tmt upon their qualities as men. Francis, 
notwithstanding the many errors conspicuous in his 
foreign policy and domestic administration, was never- 
theless humane, beneficent, generous. He possessed 
dignity without pride, affability free from meannessj 
and courtesy exempt from deceit. All wbo had access 
to him, and no man of merit was ever denied that pri- 
vilege, respected and loved him. Captivated with his 
personal qualities, his subjects forgot his defects as a 
monarch, and admiring him as the most accomplished 
and. amiable gentleman in his dominions, they hardly 
murmured at acts of maladministration, which, in a 

S rmce of le^s engaging di^ositions, would have been 
eemed unpardonable. This admiration, however, 
must have been temporary only, and would have died 
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away with the courtiers who bestowed it ; the illusion 
arising from his private virtues must have ceased, and 
posterity would have judged of his public conduct with 
its usual impartiality ; but another circumstance pre- 
vented this, and his name hath been transmitted to 
posterity with increasing reputation. Science and the 
arts had, at that time, made little progress m France. 
They were just beginning to advance beyond the limits 
of Italy, where they had revived, and which had hi- 
therto been their only seat. Francis took them imme- 
diately under his protection, and vied with Leo himself 
in the zeal and munificence with which he encouraged 
them. He invited learned men to his court, he con- 
versed with them familiarly, he employed them in bu- 
siness, he raised them to ofEces of dignity, and ho- 
noured them with his confidence. That order of men, 
not more prone to complain when denied the respect 
to which they conceive themselves entitled, than apt to 
be pleased when treated with the distinction which they 
consider as their due, thought they could not exceed 
in gratitude to such a benefactor, and strained their in- 
vention, and employed all their ingenuity, in panegyric. 
Succeeding authors, warmed with their descriptions of 
Francis’s bounty, adopted their encomiujns, and even 
added to them. The appellation of Falhef of Letters, 
bestowed upon Francis, hath rendered his memory sa- 
cred among historians ; and tliey seem to have regarded 
it as a sort of impiety to uncover his infirmities, or to 
point out his defects. Thus Francis, notwithstanding 
nis inferior abilities and want of success, hath more 
than equalled the fame of Charles. The good qualities 
which he possessed as a man, have entitled him to 
greater admiration and praise than have been bestowed 
upon the extensive genius and fortunate arts of a more 
capable but less amiable rival. 

By his death a considerable change was 
Europe. Charles, grown 
death.** * government and command, 

had now to contexvd only with younger mo^ 
2c 2 
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oarchg, vlio could not be regarded as worthy to' enter 
the lists with him, who had stood so many encounters 
with Henry VIII. and Francis L, and come off with 
honour in all those different struggles. By this erenty 
he was eased of all disquietude, and was happy to find 
that he might begin with safety those operations against 
the elector of Saxony, which he had hitherto been 
obliged to suspend. He knew the abilities of Henry 
II., who had just mounted the throne of France, to be 
greatly inferior to those of his father, and foresaw that 
he would be so much occupied for some time in dis- 
placing the late king’s ministers, whom he hated, and 
in gratifying the ambitious demands of his own favour- 
ites, that he had nothing to dread, either from bis per- 
sonal efforts, or from any confederacy which this un- 
experienced prince could form. 

Charles ^ ^ uncertain how long such an- 

marchers interval of security might continue, Charles 
against the determined instantly to improve it; and as 
elector of soou as he heard of Francis's demise, he 
beg^ his march from Egra,. on the borders 
* of Bohemia. But the departure of the Papal 
troops, together with the retreat of the Flemings, had 
so much dixqinished his army, that sixteen thousand 
men were ail he could assemble. With this inconsi- 
derable body he set out on an expedition, the event of 
which was to decide what degree of authority he should 
possess from that period in Germany ; but as this Iktle 
army consisted chiefly of the veteran Spanish and Ita- 
lian bands, he did not, in trusting to them, commit 
much to the decision of chance; and even with so* 
small a force he had reason to entertain the most san- 
guine hopes of success. The elector had levied an 
army greatly superior in number ; but neither the ex- 
perience ana discipline of his troops, nor the abihUee 
of his officers, were to be compared with those of the 
emperor. The elector, besides, had already been guilty 
of an error which deprived him of all the advantage 
which he might have derived from his supexiority m 
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number^ and was alone sufficient to have occasioned 
his ruin. Instead of keeping his forces united, he de- 
tached one great body towards the frontiers of Bohe- 
mia, in order to facilitate his junction with the mal- 
contents of tliat kingdom, and cantoned a considerable 
part of what remained m different places of Saxony, 
where he expected the emperor would make the first 
impression, vainly imagining that open towns, with 
small garrisons^ might be rendered tenable against an 
enemy. 

Pro of emperor entered the southern frontier 

Saxony, and attacked Altorf upon the 
Elster. The impropriety of the measure 
which the elector had taken was immediately seen, the 
troops posted in that town surrendering without resist- 
ance ; and those in all the other places between that 
and the Elbe, cither imitated their example, or £ed as 
the Imperialists approached. Charles, that they might 
not recover from the panic with which they seemed to 
be struck, advanced without losing a moment. The 
elector, who had fixed his head-quarters at Meissen, 
continued m his wonted state of fluctuation and imcer- 
tainty. He even became more undetermined, in pro- 
portion as the danger drew near, and called for prompt 
and decisive resolutions. Sometimes he acted as if he 
had resolved to defend the banks of the £lbe, and to 
hazard a battle with the enemy, as soon as the detach- 
ments which he had called in were able to join him. 
At other times he abandoned this as rash and perilous, 
seeming to adopt the more prudent counsels of those 
who advised him to endeavour at protracting the war, 
and for that end to retire under the fortifications of 
Wittemberg, where the Impenalists could not attack: 
him without manifest disadvantage, and where he might 
wait in safety for the succours which he expected from 
Mecklenburg, Pomerania, and the Protestant cities on 
the Baltic. Without fixing upon either of these plans, 
he broke down the bridge at Meissen, and marched 
along the east bank of the Elbe to Muhlberg. There 
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he deliberated anew; and» after mudi hesitation^ 
adopted one of those middle schemes which are always 
acceptable to feeble minds incapable of deciding. He 
left a detachment at Muhlberg to oppose the Impenal- 
ists, if they should attempt to pass at that place ; and, 
advancing a few miles with his mam body, encamped 
there m expectation of the event, according to which 
he proposed to regulate his subsequent motions. 

Passes th Charles, meanwhile, pushing forward in- 
Elbe!* ^ cessantly, arrived the evening of the 23d of 
April on the banka of the Elbe, opposite to 
Muhlberg. The river, at that place, was three hundred 
paces m breadth, above four feet m depth, its current 
rapid, and the bank possessed by the Saxons was higher 
than that which he occupied. Undismayed, however, 
by all these obstacles, he called together his general 
officers, and, without asking their opimons, communi- 
cated to them his intention of attempting next morning 
to force his passage over the river, and to attack the 
enemy wherever he could come up with them. They 
all expressed their astonishment at such a bold resolu- 
tion; and even the duke of Alva, though naturally 
daring and impetuous, and Maurice of Saxony, not- 
withstanding his impatience to crush his nval the elec- 
tor, remonstrSted earnestly against it. But the empe- 
ror, confiding in his own judgment or good fortune, 
paid no regard to their arguments, and gave the orders 
necessary for executing his design ^ 

Early in the morning a body pf Spanish and Italian 
foot marched towards the river, and began an incessant 
fire upon the enemy. The long heavy muskets used in 
that age did execution on the opposite bank, and many 
of the soldiers, hurried on by a martial ardour m order 
to get nearer the enemy, rushed into the stream, and, 
advancing breast-high, fired with a more certain aim, 
and with greater effect. Under cover of their fire, a 
bridge of boats was begun to be laid for the infantry ; 
and a peasant having undertaken to conduct the cavalry 
through the river by a ford with which he was well ac- 
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quainted, they also were put in motion. I'he Saxons 
posted in Munlberg endeavoured to obstruct these ope- 
rations by a brisk fire from a battery which they had 
erected ; but as a thick fog covered all the low grounds 
upon the river, they could not take aim with any cer- 
tainty, and the Imperialists suffered very little ; at the 
same time, the Saxons bemg much galled by the Spa- 
niards and Italians, set on fire some boats which had 
been collected near the village, and prepared to retire. 
The Imperialists perceiving this, ten Spanish soldiers 
instantly stripped themselves, and holding their swords 
with their teeth, swam across the river, put to flight 
such of the Saxons who ventured to oppose them, saved 
from the flames as many boats as were sufficient to 
complete their own bridge, and by this spirited and 
successful action^ encouraged their companions no less 
than they intimidated the enemy. 

By this time the cavalry, each trooper having a foot- 
soldier behind him, began to enter the river, the light 
horse inarching in the front, followed by the men at 
arms, whom the emperor led in person, mounted on a 
Spanish horse, dressed in a sumptuous habit, and car- 
rying a javelin in his hand. Such a numerous body 
struggling through a great river, in which, according tc 
the direction of dieir guide, they were»c^]iged to make 
several turns, sometimes treading on a firm bottom 
sometimes swimming, presented to their companions^ 
whom they left behind, a spectacle equally magnificen 
and interesting.^ Their courage, at last, surmountec 
every obstacle, no man betraying any symptom of fear 
when the emperor shared in the danger no less than thq 
meanest soldier. The moment that they reached the 
opposite side, Charles, without waiting the arrival 
the reshof the infantry, advanced towards the Saxon, 
with the troops which had passed along with him, who 
flushed with their good fortune, and despising an euem^ 
who had neglected to oppose them when it might hav 
been done with such advantage, made no account ~ 
Avila, 11$, a 
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their superior uumbers, and marched on as to a certain 
victory. 

During all these operations, which necessa- 
of thT**”*^*^ nly consumed much time, the elector remained 
, Sector. inactive in his camp; and from an infatuation 
which appears tp be so amsmng, that the best 
informed historians impute it to the treacherous arts of 
his generals, who deceived him by false intelligence, he 
would not believe that the emperor had passed the river, 
or could be so near at hand.^ Being convinced at last 
of his fatal mistake by the concurring testimony of eye- 
witnesses, he gave orders for retreating towards Wit- 
temberg. But a German army, encumbered, as usual, 
with baggage and artillery, could not be put suddenly 
in motion. They had just begun to march when the 
light troops of the enemy came in view, and the elector 
saw an engagement to be unavoidable. As he 
^uulau-^ was no less bold m action than irresolute m coun- 
jen. " cil, he made the disposition for battle with the 
greatest presence of mind, and m the most 
iToper manner; taking advantage of a great forest to 
.over his wings, so as to prevent his being surroanded 
ly the enemy’s cavalry, which were far more numerous 
nan his own. The emperor, likewise, ranged his men 
n order as they fame up, and riding along the* ranks, 
xhorted them with few but efficacious words to do their 
luty- It was with a very different spirit that the two 
rmies advanced to the charge. As the day, which had 
ithertobeen dark and cloudy, happened to clear up at 
lat moment, this accidental circumstance made an im- 
ression on the different parties corresponding to the 
>ne of their minds ; the Saxons, surprised and dis- 
eartened, felt pain at being exposed fulljTto the view 
f the enemy; the Imperialist, being now secure that the 
rotestant forces could not escape from them, rejoiced 
the return of sunshine, as a certain presage of vic- 
iry. The shock of battle would not have been long 

* Camcnir. ap. Treher. si. 493. Stmv Corn. Hist Germ. lOtf* . 
>49. 
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doubtful, if ihe perftonal courage yrliich. the elector dis- 
played, together with the activity which he exerted from 
the moment that the approach of the enemy rendered 
an engagement certain, and cut off all possibility of 
hesitation, had not revived m some degree the spirit of 
his troops. They repulsed the Hungarian light-horse 
who began the attack, and received with hrmness the 
men at arms who next advanced to the charge ; but as 
these were the dower of the Imperial army, were com- 
manded by experienced officers, and fought under the 
emperor’s eye, the Saxons soon began to give way; and 
the light troops rallying at the same time, and falling on 
their danks, the dight became general. A 
small body of chosen soldiers, among whom 
and taken elector had fought in person, still conti- 
pruoner. nued to defend themselves, and endeavoured 
to save their master by retiring into the fo- 
rest : but being surrounded on every side, the elector 
wounded in the face, exhausted with fatigue, and per- 
ceiving all resistance to be vain^ surrendered himself a 
prisoner. He was conducted immediately towards the 
emperor, whom he found just returned from the pursuit, 
standing on the field of battle in the full exultation of 
success, and recemng the congratulations of his offi- 
cers upon this complete victory obtaifiea«by his valout 
and conduct. Even in such an unfortunate and hum- 


bling situation, the elector’s behaviour was equally 
magnanimous and decent. Sensible of his condition 
he apTjj lached his conqueror without any of the sullen- 
ness or ^'ide which would have been improper in a cap 
tive ; and conscious of his own dignity, he descended 
to no mean* submission unbecoming the high statior 
which he held among the German princes. The 
fortune of war,” said he, has made me your prisoner 

most gracious emperor, and I hope to be treated 

Here, Charles harshly interrupted him : “ Am 
His iiarsb j then, at last, acknowledged to be em 
bvTte em- ^ Charles of Ghent was the only title 
you lately allowed me. You shall be treatei 
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as you deserve.’* At these words he turned from him 
abruptly with a haughty air. To this cruel repulse 
the king of the Romans added reproaches m his own 
name, using expressions still more ungenerous and in- 
‘ suiting. The elector made no reply ; but, with an un- 
altered countenance, which discovered neither astonish- 
ment nor dejection, accompanied the Spanish soldiers 
appointed to guard him/ 

This decisive victory cost the Imperialists 
ScMress* Twelve hundred of the Sax- 

atoTia killed, chiefly in the pursuit, and a 

victory, greater number taken prisoners. About four 
hundred kept in a body, and escaped to Wit- 
temberg, together with the electoral prince, who had 
'likewise been wounded in the action. After resting 
two days m the field of battle, partly to refresh his army, 
and partly to receive the deputies of the adjacent towns, 
which were impatient to secure his protection by sub- 
mitting to his will, the emperor began to move towards 
Wittemberg, that he might terminate the war at once 
by the reduction of that city. •The unfortunate elector 
was carried along in a sort of triumph, and exposed 
every where, as a captive, to his own subjects; a spec- 
tacle extremely afflicting to them, who both honoured 
and loved him ; fhough the insult was so far from sub- 
iuing his firm spirit, that it did not even ruffle the wonted 
ranquilhty and composure of his mind. 

As Wittemberg, the residence, in that age, 
jvitte* - electoral branch of the Saxon family, 

lerg.^™" was one of the strongest cities in Germany, 
and could not be taken, if properly defended, 
vithout great difficulty, the emperor marched thither 
vith the utmost dispatch, hoping that, while the con- 
temation occasioned by bis victory was still recent, 
ne inhabitants might imitate the example of their 
ountrymen, and submit to his power as soon as he 

' Sleld. Hist 4S6. Thuan. 136. HojIeDsIus de Bello German. 
0 , Scard. vol. li. 498. Hoscript. Pugius Mubiberg ibid. p. 509. 

Heuter. Her. Anstr. lib. xiuc 13. p 398. 
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appeared before their walla. But Sybilla of Cleves, 
the elector's wife, a woman no less distinguished by her 
abilities than her virtue, instead of abandoning herself 
to tears and lamentations upon her husband’^s misfor- 
tune, endeavoured, by her example, as well as exhor- 
tations, to animate the citizens. She inspired them 
with such resolution, that, when summoned to sur- 
render, they returned a vigorous answer, warning the 
emperor to behave towaids their sovereign with the 
respect due to his rank, as they were determined to 
treat Albert of Brandenburg, who was still a prisoner, 
precisely in the same manner that he treated the elec- 
tor. The spirit of the inhabitants, no less than the 
strength of the city, seemed now to render a siege m 
form necessary. After such a signal victory, it would 
have been disgi aceful not to have undertaken it, 
though at the same time the emperor was destitute of 
every thing requisite for carrying it on. But Maurice 
removed all difficulties by engaging to furnish provi- 
sions, artillery, ammunition, pioneers, and whatever 
else should be needed. Trusting to this, Charles gave 
orders to open the trenches before the town. It 
quickly appeared, that Maurice's eagerness to reduce 
the capital of those dominions, which he expected as 
his reward for taking arms against lus* J^insman, and 
deserting the Protestant cause, had led him to pro- 
mise what exceeded his power to perform. A bat- 
tering train was, indeed, earned safely down the Elbe 
from Dresden to Wittemberg ; but as Maurice had not 
sufficient force to preserve a secure communication 
between his own territories and the camp of the be- 
siegers, count Mansfeldt, who commanded a body of 
electoral troops, mtercepted and destroyed a convoy of 
provisions and mihtary stores, and dispersed a band 
of pioneers destined for the service of the Imperialists. 
This put a stop to the progress of the siege, and con- 
vinced the emperor, that as he could not rely on 
Maurice's promises, recourse ought to be had to some 
more expeditious as well as more certain method of 
getting possession of the town. 
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The einpe- uufortunate elector was in his hands, 

ror’BUD^- and Chorl^ was ungenerous and hard- 
uerous treat- hearted enough to take advantage of this, 
ment of the in order to m^e an experiment whether he 
elector. might not brmg about his design, by working 

upon the tenderness of a wife for her husband, or upon 
the piety of children towards their parent. With this 
view he summoned Sybilla a second tune to open the 
gates, letting her know that, if she again refused to 
comply, the elector should answer with his head for her 
obstinacy. To convince her that this was not an empty 
threat, he brought his prisoner to an immediate triaL 
The proceedings against him were as irregular as the 
stratagem was barbarous. Instead of consulting the 
states of the empire, or remitting the cause to any 
court, which, according to the German constitution, 
might have legally taken cognizance of the elector’s 
crime, he subjected the greatest prince in the empire 
to the jurisdiction of a courtrmartial, composed of 
Spanish and Italian officers, and in which the unre- 
lenting duke of Alva, a fit instrument for any act of 
violence, presided. This strange tribunal 
' founded its charge upon the ban of the em- 
,pire, which had been issued against the prisoner by the 
sole authority* of the emperor, and was destitute of 
every legal formality which could render it valid. But 
the court-martial, presuming the elector to be thereby 
manifestly convicted of treason and rebellion, con- 
demned him to suffer death by being beheaded. This 
decree was intimated to the elector while he was amus- 
ing himself in playing at chess with Ernest of Brunswick, 
his fellow-prisoner. He paused for a moment, though 
without discovering any symptom either of surprise or 
terror ; and after taking notice of the irregularity as 
well as injustice of the emperoi^s proceed- 
“ easy,” continued he, “ to com- 
nanirnt^' prebend his scheme. I must die, because 
Wittemberg will not surrender ; and 1 shall 
lay down my life with pleasure, if, by that sacrifice, I 
2 an preserve the dignity of my house, and transmit to 
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my postenty the inheritance which belongs to them. 
Would to God that this sentence may not affect my 
wife and children more than it intimidates me ! and 
that they, for the sake of adding a few days to a life 
already too long, may not renounce honours and ter- 
ritories which they were bom to possess !” He then 
turned to his antagonist, whom he challenged to con- 
tinue the game. He played with his usual attention 
and ingenuity, and having beat Ernest, expressed all 
the satisfaction which is commonly felt on gaining such 
victories. After this^ he withdrew to his own apart- 
ment, that he might employ the rest of his time in such 
religious exercises as were proper in his situation.^ 

It was not with the same indifference or 
ums of " composure that the account of the elector’s 
his^femily. was received in Wittemberg. Sybilla, 

' who had supported with such undaunted for- 
titude her husband’s misfortunes, while she imagined 
that they could reach no farther than to diminish his 
power or terntones, felt all her resolution fail as soon 
as his life was threatened. Solicitous to save that, she 
despised every other consideration ; and was willing to 
make any sacrifice in order to appease an incensed 
conqueror. At the same time, the duke of Cleves, the 
elector of Brandenburg, and Maurice, to done of whom 
Charles had communicated the true motives of his vio- 
lent proceedings against the elector, interceded warmly 
with him to spare his life. The first was prompted to 
do so merely by compassion for his sister, and regard 
for his brotner-m-law. The two others dreaded the 
universal reproach that they would incur, if, after hav- 
ing boasted so often of the ample security which the 
emperor had promised them with respect to their reli- 
gion, the first effect of their union with him should be 
the public execution of a prince, who was justly held 
m reverence as the most zealous protector of the Pro- 
testant cause. Maurice, in particular, foresaw that he 
must become the object of detestation to the Saxons, 
s Thuao. 1. as, ^ StruTii Coipus, 1050. 

2 D 
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and could never hope to govern them with tranquillity, 
if he were considered by them as accessory to the 
death of his nearest kinsman, in order that he might 
obtain possession of his dominions. 

His treat While they, from such various motives, 
wuhOwfres, solicited Charles with the most earnest im- 
by which he* portunity not to execute the sentence ; 
surrenders Sybilla, and his children, conjured the elec- 
torate^*^" tor, by letters as well as messengers, to 
scruple at no concession that would extri- 
cate him out of the present danger, and deliver them 
from their fears and anguish on his account. The em- 
peror, perceiving that the expedient which he had 
tried began to produce the effect that he intended, fell 
by degrees from his former rigour, and allowed himself 
to soften into promises of clemency and forgiveness, if 
the elector would shew himself worthy of his favour 
by submitting to reasonable terms. The elector, on 
whom the consideration of what he might suffer hun- 
self had made no impression, was melted by the tears 
of a wife whom he loved, and could not resist the 
entreaties of his family. In compliance 
' with their repeated solicitations, he agreed 
to articles of accommodation which he would other- 
wise have rejedied with disdain. The chief of them 
were, that he should resign the electoral dignity, as 
well for himself as for his posterity, into the emperor’s 
hands, to be disposed of entirely at his pleasure ; that 
he should instantly put the Imperial troops m posses- 
sion of the cities of Wittemberg and Gotha; that he 
should set Albert of Brandenburg at liberty without 
ransom ; that he should submit to the decrees of the 
Imperial chamber, and acquiesce in whatever reforma- 
tion the emperor should make in the constitution of 
that court ; that he should renounce all leagues against 
the emperor or king of the Romans, and enter into no 
alliance for the future in which they were not compre- 
hended. In return for these important concessions, the^ 
emperor not ouly promised to spare his life,, but to 
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settle on him and his posterity the city of Gotha and 
its territories, together with an annual pension of fifty 
thousand florins, payable oat of the revenues of the 
electorate ; and likewise to grant him a sum in ready 
money to be applied towards the discharge of his debts. 

Even these articles of giace were clogged 
And re- mortifying condition of bis remain- 

priaouer. emperor's prisoner during the rest of 

hi8 life.* To the whole Charles had sub- 
joined, that he should submit to the decrees of the 
' pope and council with regard to the controverted points 
in religion ; but the elector, though he had been per- 
suaded to sacrifice all the objects which men com- 
monly hold to be the dearest and most valuable, was 
inflexible with regard to this point; and neither threats 
nor entreaties could prevail to make him renounce 
what he deemed to be truth, or persuade him to act m 
opposition to the dictates of his conscience. 

Maurice Saxon garnson marched 

put in pos- out of Wittemberg, the emperor fulfilled his 
session of engagements to Maurice; and in reward for 
the electoral merit m having deserted the Protestant 

ominions. ^^use, and having contributed with such 
success towards the dissolution of th^ Smalkaldic 
league, he gave him possession of thaf city, together 
with all the other towns in the electorate. It was not 
without reluctance, however, that he made such a sa- 
cnfice ; the extraordinary success of his arms had be- 
gun to operate, in its usual manner, upon his ambitious 
mind, suggesting new and vast projects for the aggran- 
dizement of his family, towards the accomplishment of 
which the retaining of Saxony would have been of the 
utmost consequence. But as this scheme was not then 
ripe for execution, he durst not yet venture to disclose 
it ; nor would it have been either safe or prudent to 
eflend Maunce, at that juncture, by such a manifest 

* Sleid. 427. Tbuan. i. 142. Du Mont, Corps Diplom. In' 
1^. 11. 332. 
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violation of all the promises 'which had seduced him 
to abandon his natural allies. 

The landgrave, Maurice’s father-in-law, 
NegoUs- was still in arms ; and though now left alone 
Sie Ian!? maintain the Protestant cause, was neither 

gmT^ " feeble nor contemptible enemy. His 

dominions were of considerable extent; his 
subjects animated with zeal for the Reformation ; and 
if he could have held the Imperialists at bay for a short 
time, he had much to hope from a party whose strength 
was still unbroken, whose union as well as vigour 
might return, and which had reason to depend with 
certainty, on being effectually supported by the king 
of France. The landgrave thought not of any thing 
so bold or adventurous ; but being seized with the same 
consternation which had taken possession of his asso- 
ciates, he was intent only on the means of procuring 
favourable terms from the emperor, whom he viewed 
as a conqueror to whose will there was a necessity of 
submitting. Maurice encouraged this tame and pacific 
spirit, by magnifying, on the one hand, the emperor’s 
power ; by boasting, on the other, of his own interest 
With his victorious ally ; and by representing the ad- 
vantageous conditions which he could not fail of ob- 
taining by his "intercession for a friend, whom he was 
so solicitous to save. Sometimes the landgrave was 
induced to place such unbounded conddence m his 
promises, that he was impatient to bring matters to a 
final accommodation. On other occasions, the em- 
peror’s exorbitant ambition, restrained neither by the 
scruples of decency, nor the maxims of justice, toge- 
ther with the recent and shocking proof which he had 
given of this m his treatment of the elector of Saxony, 
came so full into his thoughts, and made such a lively 
impression on them, that he broke off abruptly the ne- 
gotiations which he had begun, seeming to be con- 
vinced, that it was more prudent to depend for safety 
on his own anns, than to confide in Charles’s gene- 
rosity. But this bold resolution, whidi despair bad 
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suggested to an impatient spirit, fretted by disappoint^ 
ments, was not of long continuance. Upon a more 
deliberate survey of the enemy’s power, as well as his 
own weakness, bis doubts and fears returned upon 
him, and together with them the spirit of negotiating, 
and the desire of accommodation. 

Maurice, and the elector of Brandenburg, 
Tbe condi- acted as mediators between him and the em- 

scribedT former had 

the emperor vaunted of his influence, the conditions pre- 
scribed to the landgrave were extremely ri- 
gorous. The articles with regard to his renouncing 
the league of Smalkalde, acknowledging the emperor’s 
authority, and submitting to the decrees of the Impe- 
rial chamber, were the same which had been imposed 
on the elector of Saxony. Besides these, he was re- 
quired to surrender his person and territories to the 
emperor; to implore for pardon on his knees; to pay 
a hundred and filly thousand crowns towards defray- 
ing the expenses of the war ; to demolish the fortifi- 
cations of all the towns in his dominions except one ; 
to oblige the garrison which he placed in it to take an 
oath of fidelity to the emperor ; to allow a free passage 
tlirough his territories to the Imperial troops as often 
as It shall be demanded ; to deliver up*atl*his artillery 
and ammunition to the emperor; to set at liberty, 
without ransom, Henry of Brunswick, together with 
the other prisoners whom he had taken during the war; 
and neither to take arms himself, nor to permit any of 
his subjects to serve, against the emperor or his allies 
for the future.^ 

Towbjch landgrave ratified these articles, 

he submits With the Utmost reluctance, as they 

contained no stipulation with regard to the 
manner in which he was to ^ treated, and left him en- 
tirely at the emperor’s mercy. Necessity, however, 
compelled him to give his assent to them. Charles^ 
who had assumed the haughty and imperious tone of 

Sleid. 430. Tbuan. I. iv. 146. 
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a ci^aeror ever since the reduction of Saxony, in- 
sisted on unconditional Bubmiftsion, and would permit 
nothing to be added to the terms which he had pre- 
scnbed, that could in any degree limit the fulness of 
his power, or restrain him from behaving as he saw 
meet towards a prince whom he regarded as absolutely 
at his disposal. But though he would not vouchsafe 
to negotiate with the landgrave, on such a footing of 
equality, as to suffer any article to be inserted among 
those which he had dictated to him, that could be con- 
sidered as a formal stipulation for the secuntyand 
freedom of his person, he, or his ministers in his name, 
gave the elector of Brandenburg and Maurice such full 
satisfaction with regard to this point, that they assured 
the landgrave, that Charles would behave to him in 
the same way as he had done to the duke of Wirtem- 
berg, and would allow him, whenever he had made his 
submission, to return to his own territories. Upon 
finding the landgrave to be still possessed with his 
former suspicions of the emperor's intentions, and un- 
willing to trust* verbal or ambiguous declarations in a 
matter of such essential concern as his own liberty, 
they sent him a bond signed by them both, con taming 
the most solemn obligations, ih&i if any violence what- 
soever was Kiffsted to his person, during his interview 
with the emperor, they would instantly surrender 
themselves to his sons, and remain in their hands to be 
treated by them in the same manner as the emperor 
should treat him.^ 

This, together with the indispensable ob- 
io*the?m”e- performing what was contained 

ml court?* 1**® articles of which he had accepted, re- 
moved his doubts and scruples, or made it 
necessary to get over them. He repaired for that pur- 
pose to the Impenal camp at Hall, in Saxony, where 
a circumstance occurred which revived his suspicions 
and increased his fears. Just as he was about to enter 
the chamber of presence, in order to make his public 
* Du Mont Corps Piplom it. p. it. S36. 
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KubmisBion to the emperor, a copy of the articles which 
he had approved of was put into his hands, in order 
that he might ratify them anew. Upon perusing them 
he perceived that the Impenal ministers had added two 
new articles ; one importing, that if any dispute should 
arise concerning the meaning of the former conditions, 
the emperor should have the right of putting what in- 
terpretation upon them he thought most reasonable ; 
the other, that the landgrave was bound to submit im- 
plicitly to the decisions of the council of Trent. This 
unworthy artifice, calculated to surprise him into an 
approbation of articles to which he had not the most 
distant idea of assenting, by proposing them to him at 
a time when his mind was engrossed and disquieted 
with the thoughts of that humiliating ceremony which 
he had to perform, filled the landgrave with indigna- 
tion, and made bun break out into all those violent 
expressions of rage to which his temper Was prone. 
With some difiSculty the elector of Brandenburg and 
Maurice prevailed at length on the emperor's ministers 
to drop the former article as unjust, and to explain the 
latter in such a manner, that he could agree to it, 
without openly renouncing the Protestant religion. 

^ This obstacle being surmounted, the iand- 

ner in grave was impatient to finfeh -a ceremony 
which the which, how mortifying soever, had been de- 
emperor dared necessary towards his obtaining par- 
received emperor was seated on a magni- 

ficent throne, with all the ensigns of his dig- 
nity, surrounded by a numerous tram of the princes 
of the empire, among whom was Henry of Brunswick, 
lately the landgrave’s prisoner, and now, by a sudden 
reverse of fortune, a spectator of his humiliation. The 
landgrave was introduced with great solemnity, and 
advancing towards the throne, fell upon his knees. 
His chancellor, who walked behind him, immediately 
read, by his master’s command, a paper which contain- 
ed an humble confession of the cnme whereof he had 
been guilty; an ac]uiowledgment4;bat he bad merited 
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on dial account the most severe punishment ; an abso* 
lute resignatioa of himself and his dominions to be dis- 
posed of at the empeiox’s pleasure ; a submissive pe- 
tition for pardon, his hopes of which were founded en- 
tirely on the emperor*s clemency; and it concluded 
with promises of behaving, for the future, like a sub- 
ject whose principles of loyalty and obedience would 
be confirmed, and would even derive new force, from 
the sentiments of gratitude which must hereafter fill 
and animate his heart. While the chancellor was 
reading this abject declaration, the eyes of all the 
spectators were fixed on the unfortunate landgrave; 
few could behold a prince, so powerful as well as high' 
spirited, suing for mercy in the posture of a supplicant. 
Without being touched with commiseration, and per- 
ceiving serious refiections arise in their minds upon the 
instability and emptiness of human grandeur* The em- 
peror viewed the whole transaction with a haughty 
unfeeling composure ; and preserving a profound si- 
lence himself, made a sign to one of his secretaries to 
read his answer; the tenour of which was, that though 
he might have justly inflicted on him the grievous 
punishment which his crimes deserved, yet, prompted 
by his own generosity, moved by the solicitations, of 
several pnnoes in behalf of the landgrave, and influ- 
enced by his penitential acknowledgments, he would 
not deal with him accoiding to the rigour of justice, 
and would subject him to no penalty that was not spe- 
cified in the articles which he had already subscribed. 
The moment the secretary had finished, Charles turned 
away abruptly, without deigning to give the unhappy 
su^hant any sign of compassion or reconcilement* 
Ha did not even desire him to rise from his knees ; 
which the landgrave having ventured to do unbidden, 
advanced towards the emperor with an intention to kiss 
his hand, flattering himself, that his guilt being now 
fully expiated, he might presume to take that liberty. 
But the elector of Brandenburg, perceiving that this 
familiarity would be offensive to the emperor, inter- 
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posed, and desired the landgrave to go along with him 
and Maurice to the duke of Alva's apartments in the 
castle. 

, He was received and entertained by that 

iioWeman with the respect and courtesy due 
pnsonw. to such a guest. But after supper, while he 
was engaged in play, the duke took the elec- 
tor and Maurice aside, and communicated to them the 
emperor’s orders, that the landgrave must remain a 
pnsoner in that place under the custody of a Spanish 
^ guard. As they had not hitherto entertained the most 
distant suspicion of the emperor's sincerity or rectitude 
of intention, their surprise was excessive, and their in- 
dignation not inferior to it, on discovering how greatly 
they had been deceived themselves, and how infamous- 
ly abused, in having been made the instruments of de- 
ceiving and ruining their fnend. They had recourse to 
complaints, to arguments, and to entreaties, in order to 
save themselves from that disgrace, and to extricate 
him out of the wretched situation into which he had 
been betrayed by too great confidence m them. But 
the duke of Alva remained inflexible, and pleaded the 
necessity of executing the emperor's commands. By 
this time It grew late, and the landgrave, who knew 
nothing of what had passed, nor dreaded *the snare in 
which he was entangled, prepared for departing, when 
the fatal orders were intimated to him. He was struck 
dumb at first with astonishment, but after being silent 
a few moments, he broke out into all the violent ex- 
pressions which hoiror at injustice accompanied with 
fraud naturally suggests. He complained, he expos* 
tulated, he exclaimed; sometimes inveighing aga^st 
the emperor’s artifices as unworthy of a great and. ge- 
nerous prince; sometimes censuring the credulity of 
his friends in trusting to Charles’s insidious promises ; 
sometimes charging them with meanness in stooping to 
lend their assistance towards the execution of such a 

E rfidious and dishonourable scheme ; and in the end 
requited tiiem to remember their engagements tc 
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his children, nnd instantly to fulfil them* They, after 
giving way for a little to the torrent of his passion, 
solemnly asserted their own innocence and upright in- 
tention in the whole transaction, and encouraged him 
to hope, that as soon as they saw the emperor, they 
would obtain redress of an injury, which a&cted their 
own honour, no less than it did his liberty. At the 
same dme, in order to soothe his rage and impatience, 
Maurice remained with him during the night, in the 
apartment where he was confined.*** 

Next morning, the elector and Maurice 
of Bran-^' applied jointly to the emperor, representing 
denburg* infamy to which they would be exposed 

and Mau- throughout Geimany if the landgrave were 
rice solicit detained in custody; that they would not 

Ins^hberr advised, nor would he himself have 

ns I er y. interview, if they had sus- 

pected that the loss of his liberty was to be the conse- 
quence of his submission ; that they were bound to pro- 
. cure his release, having plighted their faith to that 
^ effect, and engaged their own persons as sureties for 
his. Charles listened to their earnest remonstrances 
with the utmost coolness. As he now stood no longer 
in need of their services, they had the mortification to 
find that their former obsequiousness was forgotten, 
and little regard paid to their intercession. He was 
ignorant, he told them, of their particular or private 
transactions with the landgrave, nor was his conduct to 
be regulated by any engagements into which they had 
thought fit to enter ; though he knew well what be 
himself had promised, which was not that the land- 
gr^e should be exempt from all restraint, but that he 
should not be kept a prisoner during life." Having 

™ Sleid. 433. Thuan 1. iv, 147. Strav. Corp. Hist Germ. n. 105?> 

° According to several bistoriaiis of great name, the emperor, in 
Ins treaty with the landgrave, stipulate that he woptd not detain 
him ill any prison. But in executing the deed, which was written m 
the German tongue, the Imperial ministers fraudulently substituted 
the word ewtger, instead of etniger, and thus the treaty, in place of a 
iromise that he should not be detained in any prison, contained only 
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said this with a peretoptory and decisive tone, he put 
an end to the conference ; and they seeing no proba- 
bility, at that time, of making any impression upon the 
emperor, who seemed to have taken this resolution de- 
liberately, and to be obstinately bent on adhering to it, 
were obliged to acquaint the unfortunate prisoner with 
the ill success of their endeavours in his behalf. The 
disappointment threw him into a new and more vio- 
lent transport of rage, so that to prevent his proceed- 
ing to some desperate extremity, the elector and Mau- 
tice promised that they would not quit the emperor, 
until, by the frequency and fervour of their interces- 
sions, they had extorted his consent to set him free. 
They accordingly renewed their solicitations a few 
days afterward, but found Charles more haughty and 
intractable than before, and were warned that, if they 
touched again upon a subject so disagreeable, and with 
regard to which he had determined to hear nothing 
farther, he would instantly give orders to convey the 
prisoner into Spain- Afraid of hurting the landgrave 
by an officious or lU-timed zeal to serve him, they not 
only desisted, but left the court, and as they did not 
choose to meet the first sallies of the landgrave's rage 
upon his learning the cause of their deppture, they in- 
formed him of it by a letter, wherein they exhoited 
him to fulfil all that he had promised to the emperor 
as the most certain means of procuring a speedy re- 
lease. 

an engagement that he should not be detuned in perpetual impri^ 
sonment* But authors, eminent for historical knowledge and critical 
accuracy, have called in question the truth of this common story. 
The silence of Sleidan with regard to it, as well as its not being mo- 
tioned in the various memorials winch he has published concerning 
the landgra\e's impnsQnment, greatly favour this opinion. But aa 
several books which contain the information^ necessary towards dis- 
cussing this point with accuracy are written in the German lan- 
guage, which 1 do not understand, 1 cannot pretend to inquire into 
this matter with the same precision wherewith I have endeavoured 
to settle some other controverted facts which have occurred in the 
course of this history S?e Struv. Corp 1052. Mosheim’s Bccles. 
tiist vol. u. p. 161, 162. Eng. edition.- 
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Whatever violent emotions their abandon* 
^oeunder cause in this manner occasioned^ 

restraint ^ landgrave’s impatience to recover liber- 
ty made him follow their advice. He paid 
the sum which had been imposed on him, ordered 
his fortresses to be rased, and renounced all alliances 
which could give offence. This prompt compliance 
with the will of the conqueror produced no effect. 
He was still guarded with the same vigilant severity ; 
and being carried about, together with the degraded 
elector of Saxony, wherever the emperor went, their 
disgrace and his triumph were each day renewed. 
The fortitude, as well as equanimity, with which the 
elector bore these repeated insults, were not more re* 
markable than the landgrave's fretfulness and impa- 
tience. His active impetuous mmd could ill brook 
restraint; and reflection upon the shameful artifices 
by which he had been decoyed into that situation, as 
well as indignation at the injustice with which he was 
still detained in it, drove him often to the wildest ex- 
cesses of passion. 

. The people of the different cities, to 

of the em-^ whom Charles thus wantonly exposed those 
peror’s ex- il\ustrious prisoners as a pubhc spectacle, 
actions in Vere sensibly touched with such an insult 
Germany, offered to the Germanic body, and mur- 
mured loudly at this indecent treatment of two of its 
greatest pnnces. They had soon other causes of com- 
plaint, and such as affected them more nearly. Charles 
proceeded to add oppression to insult, and arrogating 
to himself all the rights of a conqueror, exercised them 
with the utmost rigour. He ordered his troops to seize 
the arUllery and military stores belonging to such as 
had been members of the Smalkaldic league, and hav- 
ing collected upwards of five hundred pieces of cannon, 
a great number m that age, he sent part of them into the 
Low Countries, pait into Italy, and part into Spain, in 
order to spread by this means the fame of his success, 
and that they might serve as monuments of his having 
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subdued a nation hitherto deemed invincible. He then 
levied, by his sole authority, large sums of money, as 
well upon those who had served him with fidelity 
during the war, as upon such as had been in arms 
against him ; upon the former, as their contingent to- 
wards a war which, having been undertaken, as he 
pretended, for the common benefit, ought to be carried 
on at the common charge ; upon the latter, as a fine 
by way of punishment for their rebellion. By these 
exactions, he amassed above one million six hundred 
^thousand crowns, a sum which appeared prodigious in 
^ the sixteenth century. But so general was the con- 
sternation which had seized the Germans upon his 
rapid success, and such their dread of his victorious 
troops, that all implicitly obeyed his commands; 
though, at the same time, these extraordinary stretches 
of power gieatly alarmed a people jealous of their 
privileges, and habituated, during several ages, to con- 
sider the Imperial authority as neither extensive nor 
formidable. This discontent and resentment, how m- 
dustnously soever they concealed them, became uni- 
versal; and the more these passions were restrained 
and kept down for the present, the more likely were 
they to burst out soon with additional violence. 

While Charles gave law to ibe Germans 
encrOTcU^ * like a conquered people, Ferdinand treated 
nents on" subjects in Bohemia with still greater 

the liberties rigour. That kingdom possessed privileges 
of his Bohe- and immunities as extensive as those of any 
iDian sub- nation m which the feudal institutions were 
established. The.prerogative of their kings 
was extremely limited, and the crown itself elective. 
Ferdinand, when raised to the throne, had confirmed 
their liberties with every solemnity prescribed by their 
excessive solicitude for the secunty of a constitution of 
government to which they were extremely attached. 
He soon began, however, to be weary of a jurisdiction 
so much circumscribed, and to despise a sceptre which 
he could not transmit to his posterity ; and notwith* 
2 £ 
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sUndiug all hiB former engagements, be attempted to 
OTerturn the constitution from its foundations ; that^ 
instead of an elective kingdom, he might render it he- 
reditary. But the Bohemians were too high-spinted 
tamely to relinquish privileges which they had long 
enjoyed. At the same time, many of them havmg em- 
braced the doctrines of the reformers, the seeds of 
which John Huss and Jerome of Prague had planted 
in their country about the beginning of the preceding 
century, the desire of acquiring religious liberty min- 
gled itself with their zeal for then civil rights ; and , 
these two kindred passions heightening, as usual, each 
other's force, precipitated them immediately mto vio- 
lent measures. They bad not only refused to serve 
their sovereign against the confederates of Smalkalde, 
but having entered into a close alliance with the elec- 
tor of Saxony, they had bound themselves, by a solemn 
association, to defend their ancient constitution, and 
to persist until they should obtain such additional pri- 
vileges as they thought necessary towards perfecting 
the present model of their government, or rendering it 
more permanent. They chose Caspar Phlug, a noble- 
man of distinction, to be their general, and raised an 
army of thirty thousand men to enforce their petitions. 
But either f**oin the weakness of their leader, or from 
the dissensions in a great unwieldy body, which, hav- 
ing united hastily, was not thoroughly compacted, or 
from some other unknown cause, the subsequent ope-/ 
rations of the Bohemians bore no proportion to 
zeal and ardour with which they took their first resolu- 
tions. ' They suffered themselves to be amused so long 
with negotiations and overtures of different kinds, that 
before they could enter Saxony, the battle of Muhlberg 
was fought, the elector deprived of his dignity and ter- 
^ tones, the landgrave confined to close custody, and 
^ league of Smdkalde entirely dissipated. The same 
ad of the emperor's power which had seized the rest 
Germans, reached them. As soon as their so- 
m approached with a body of Imperial troops, 
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they instantly dispersed, thinking of nothing but how 
to atone for their past guilt, and to acquire some hope 
of forgiveness by a prompt submission. But Ferdi- 
nand, who entered his dominions full of that implaca- 
ble resentment which inflames monarchs whose autho- 
rity has been despised, was not to be mollified by the 
late repentance and involuntary return of rebellious 
subjects to their duty. He even heard unmoved the 
entreaties and tears of the citizens of Prague, who ap- 
peared before him in the posture of suppliants, and im- 
plored for mercy. The sentence which he pronounced 
against them was rigorous to extremity; he abolished 
many of their privileges, he abridged others, and new- 
modelled the constitution according to his pleasure. 
He condemned to death many of those who had been 
most active in forming the late association against him, 
and punished still a greater number with confiscation 
of their goods, or perpetual banishment. He obliged 
all his subjects of every condition to give up their 
artfis, to be deposited m forts where he planted gar- 
risons ; and after disarming his people, he loaded them 
with new and exorbitant taxes. Thus, by an ill-con- 
ducted and unsuccessful eftbrt to extend their privi- 
leges, the Bohemians not only enlarged the sphere of 
the royal prerogative, when they interi8e<> to have cir- 
cumscribed It, but they almost annihilated those liber- 
ties which they aimed at establishing on a broader and 
more secure foundation.° 

The emperor having now humbled, and, 
^ as he imagined, subdued the independent 
and stubborn spirit of the Germans by the 
terror of arms and the rigour of punishment, held a 
diet at Augsbfirg, in order to compose finally the con- 
troversies with regard to religion, which had so long 
disturbed the empire. He durst not, however, trust 
the determination of a matter so interesting to the free 
suffrage of the Germans, broken as their minds now 
were to subjection. He entered the city at the head 

n Sleid. 408. 419. 431. Tliuan. 1 iv. 129 150. Strur. Corp. u. 
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of his Spanish troops, and assigned them quarters 
there. The rest of his soldiers he cantoned in the ad- 
jacent Tillages : so that the members of the diet, while 
they carried on their deliberations, were surrounded by 
the same army which had overcome their countrymen. 
Immediately after his public entry, Charles gave a 
proof of the violence with which he intended to pro- 
ceed* He took possession by force of the cathedral, 
together with one of the principal churches ; and his 
priests having, by various ceremonies, purified them 
from the pollution with which they supposed the un- 
hallowed ministrations of the Protestants to have de- 
filed them, they re-established with great pomp the 
rites of the Romish worship.^ 

^ The concourse of members to this diet 
ro/ethorts extraordinary; the importance of the 
them to adairs concerning which it was to delibe- 

submit to rate, added to the fear of giving offence to 
the general emperor by an absence which lay open 
counci . misconstruction, brought together almost 
all the princes, nobles, and representatives of cities who 
had a right to sit in that assembly. The emperor, 
in the speech with which he opened the meeting, called 
their attention immediately to that point which seemed 
chiefly to merit it. Having mentioned the fatal effects 
of the religious dissensions which had arisen in Ger- 
many, and taken notice of his own un weaned endea- 
vours to procure a general council, which alone could 
provide a remedy adequate to those evils, he exhorted 
them to recognise its authority, and to acquiesce in the 
decisions of an assembly to which they had onginally 
appealed, as having the sole right of judgment in the 
> case. 

But the council, to which Charles wished 
^luUoLTn ^ controversies, had, 

the council! undergone a violent change. 

The fear and jealousy with which the em^ 
peror’s first successes against the confederates of Smal- 
• Sleid. 455. 457. 
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kalde had inspired the pope, continued to increase. 
Not satisfied with attempting to retard the progress of 
the Imperial arms, by the sudden recall of his troops, 
Paul began to consider the emperor as an enemy, the 
weight of whose power he must soon feel, and against 
whom he could not be too hasty in taking precautions. 
He foresaw that the immediate effect of the emperor’s 
acquinng absolute power m Germany, would be to 
render him entirely master of all the decisions of the 
council, if It should continue to meet in Trent. It 
was dangerous to allow a monarch so ambitious to get 
the command of this formidable engine, which he might 
employ at pleasure to limit or overturn the Papal au- 
thority. As the only method of preventing this, he de- 
termined to remove the council to some city more im- 
mediately under his own jurisdiction, and at a greater 
distance from the terror of the emperor’s arms, or die 
reach of his influence. An incident fortunately oc- 
curred which gave this measure the appearance of 
being necessary. One or two of the fathers of the 
council, together with some of their domestics, hap- 
pening to die suddenly, the physicians, deceived by 
the symptoms, or suborned by the pope’s legates, pro- 
nounced the distemper to be infectious and pestilential. 
Some of the prelates, struck with a* panic, retired; 
others were impatient to be gone ; and after a short 
consultation, the council was translated to 
* Bologna, a city subject to the pope. All 
the bishops in the Imperial interest warmly opposed 
this resolution, as taken without necessity, and found- 
ed on false or frivolous pretexts. All the 
from Trent prelates, and most of the Ne^oli- 

to BoIogM. emperor’s express command, re- 

mained at Trent; the rest, to the number of 
thirty-four, accompanying the legates to Bologna. Thus 
a schism commenced in that very assembly which had 
been called to heal the divisions of Christendom ; the 
fathers of Bologna inveighed against those who stayed 
at Trent as contumacious and regardless of the pope’s 
2 L 3 
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authoritjr ; while the other accused them of being so 
far intimidated by the fears of imaginary danger, as to 
remove to a place where their consultations could 
prove of no service towards re-establishing peace and 
order m Germany 

Th6 emperor, at the same time, employed 
all his interest to procure the return of the 
council to Trent. But Paul, who highly 
applauded his own sagacity in having taken 
a step which put it out of Charles’s power 
to acquire the direction of that assembly, 
paid no regard to a request, the object of which was 
so extremely obvious. The summer was consumed in 
fruitless negotiations with respect to this point, the 
importunity of the one and obstinacy of the other daily 
increasing. At last an event happened which widened 
the breach irreparably, and rendered the pope utterly 
averse from listening to any proposal that came from 
the emperor. Charles, as has been already observed, 
had so violently exasperated Peter Lewis Farnese, the 
pope’s son, by refusing to grant him the investiture of 
rarma and Placentia, that he had watched ever since 
that time with all the vigilance of resentment for an 
opportunity of revenging that injury. He had endea- 
voured to precipitate the pope into open hostilities 
against the emperor, and had earnestly solicited the 
king of France to invade Italy. His hatred and re- 
sentment extended to all those whom he knew that the 
emperor favoured ; he did every ill office in his power 
to Gonza^, governor of Milan, and had encouraged 
Fiesco in his attempt upon the life of Andrew Dona, 
because both Gonz^a and Dona possessed a great de- 
gree of the emperor’s esteem and confidence. His ma- 
levolence and secret intngues were not unknown to 
the emperor, who could not be more desirous to take 
vengeance on him, than Gonzaga and Dona were to be 
employed as his instruments in mfiicting it. Farnese, 
by the profligacy of his life, and by enormities of every 
P F. Pftal, 348, &c. 
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kind, equal to those committed by the worst tyiants 
who have disgraced human nature, had rendered him- 
self so odious, that it was thought any violence what- 
ever might be lawfully attempted against him. Gon- 
7 aga and Doria soon found, among his own subjects, 
persons who were eager, and even deemed it merito- 
rious, to lend their hands in such a service. As Far- 
nese, animated with the jealousy which usually pos- 
sesses petty sovereigns, had employed all the cruelty 
and fraud, whereby they endeavour to supply their 
defect of power, in order to humble and extirpate 
the nobihty subject to his government, five noblemen 
of the greatest distinction in Placentia combined to 
avenge the injuries which they themselves had suffered, 
as well as those which he had offered to their order. 
They formed their plan in conjunction with Gonzaga; 
but it remains uncertain whether he originally suggest- 
ed the scheme to them, or only approved of what they 
proposed, and co-operated m carrying it on. They 
concerted all the previous steps with such foresight 
conducted their intrigues with such secrecy, and dis- 
played such courage in the execution of their design 
that it may be ranked among the most audacious deeds 
S 10 nature mentioned in* history. One 

* body of the conspirators gm^ised, at mid 
day, the gates of the citadel of Placentia, where Far 
nese resided, overpowered his guards, auc 
Thcassassi- murdered him. Another party of them mad( 
the^°o themselves masters of the town, and callec 
their fellow-citizens to take arms, ir 
order to recover their liberty. The multi 
tude ran towards the citadel, from which three grea 
guns, a signal concerted with Gonzaga, bad been £red 
and before they could guess the cause or the author 
of the tumult, they saw the lifeless body of the tyran 
hanging by the heels from one of the windows of th^ 
citadel. But so universally detestable had be become 
that not one expressed any sentiment of concern a 
such a sad reverse of fortune, or discovered the leas 
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indignation at this ignominious treatment of a sove- 
reign prince. The exultation at the success of the con- 
spiracy was general, and all applauded the actors in it, 
as the deliverers of their country. The body was tum- 
bled into the ditch that surrounded the citadel, and 
exposed to the insults of the rabble ; the rest of the 
citizens returned to their usual occupations, as if no- 
thing extraordinary had happened. 

Before next morning, a body of troops ar- 
The Impe- nving from the frontiers of the Milanese, 
where they had been posted in expectation 
sessiorTof event, took possession of the city in 

Placentia, the emperor’s name, and reinstated the inha- 
bitants in the possession of their ancient pri- 
vileges. Parma, which the Imperialists attempted 
likewise to surprise, was saved by the vigilance and 
fidelity of the officers whom Farnese had intrusted 
with Hie command of the garrison. The death of a 
son whom, notwithstanding his infamous vices, Paul 
loved with an excess of parental tenderness, over- 
whelmed him with the deepest affliction ; and the loss 
of a city of such consequence as Placentia, greatly im- 
bittercd his sorrow. He accused Gonzaga, m open 
consistory, of having committed a cruel murder, in or- 
ler to prepare the way for an unjust usurpation, and 
mmediately (demanded of the emperor satisfaction for 
}oth ; for the former, by the punishment of Gonzaga 3 
or the latter, by the restitution of Placentia to his 
grandson Octavia, its rightful owner. But Charles, 
vho, rather than quit a prize of such value, was wil- 
ing not only to expose himself to the imputation of 
leing accessary to the crime which had given an op- 
portunity of seizing it, but to bear the infamy of de- 
rauding his own son-m-law of the inheritance which 
•elonged to him, eluded all his solicitations, and de- 
armined to keep possession of the city, together with 
s teriitoneb.’ 

1 F Paul, 257. Pallavic. 41, 42 Tliuan W. l56. Mcni. da 
Vibier, 59, 67, Natalis CooiiUs Histor. lib. ui. p. 64. > 
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This resoluUoD, flowing from an ambition 
courts'^e rapacious as to be restrained by no consi- 
aHiance of deration either of decency or jusflce, trans- 
the French ported the pope so far beyond his usual mo- 
th^ene- deration and prudence, that he was eager to 
tians. " arms against the emperor, in ordei to be 
avenged on the murderers of his son, and to 
recover the inheritance wrested from his family. Con- 
scious, however, of his own inability to contend with 
such an enemy, he warmly solicited the French king 
and the republic of Venice to join in an offensive league 
against Charles. But Henry was intent at that time 
on other objects. His ancient allies the Scots, having 
been defeated by the English in one of the greatest 
battles ever fought between these two rival nations, 
he was about to send a numerous body of veteran 
troops into that country, as well to preserve it from be- 
ing conquered, as to gam the acquisition of a new king- 
dom to the French monarchy, by marrying his son the 
dauphin to the young queen of Scotland. An under- 
taking accompanied wi& such manifest advantages, the 
success of which appeared to be so certain, was not to 
be relinquished for the remote prospect of benefit from 
an alliance depending upon the precarious life of a pope 
of fourscore, who had nothing at heart but the gratifica- 
tion of his own private resentment. Instead, therefore, 
of rushing headlong into the alliance proposed, Henry 
amused the pope with such general professions and pro- 
mises, as might keep him from any thoughts of endea- 
vouring to accommodate his differences with the emperor; 
but, at the same time, he avoided any such engagemeni 
as might occasion an immediate rupture with Charles 
or precipitate him into a war for which he was not pre- 
pared. The Venetians, though much alarmed at seeing 
Placentia in the hands of the Imperialists, imitated iht 
wary conduct of the French king, as it nearly resemblec 
the spirit which usually regulated their own conduct.^ 

' Mem. de Ribier, iL 63. T'l. 79. 85. 95, Faruta lator. di Venez 
199. 203. Thuan. w, t$0r 
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But though the pope found that it was not iu his 
power to kindle immediately the flames of war, he did 
not forget the injuries which he was obliged for the pre- 
sent to endure; resentment settled deeper m his mind, 
and became more lancorous in proportion as he felt 
the difficulty of gratifying it. It was while 
these sentiments of enmity were in full force, 
and the desire of vengeance at its height, 
that the diet of Augsburg, by the emperor's ' 
command, petitioned the pope, in the name 
of the whole Germanic body, to enjoin the 
prelates who had retired to Bologna to return 
again to Trent, and to renew their deliberations 
in that place. Charles had been at great pains in bring- 
ing the members to join in this request. Having ob- 
served a considerable variety of sentiments among the 
Protestants with respect to the submission which he 
t had required to the decrees of the council, some of them 
I being altogether intractable, while others were ready to 
^ acknowledge its right of jurisdiction upon certain con- 
^ ditions, he employed all his address in order to gain 
' or to divide them. He threatened and overawed the 
elector Palatine, a weak prince, and afraid that the em- 
peror might inflict on him the punishment to which he 
ihdd made hioselc liable by the assistance that he had 
jgiven to the confederates of Smalkalde. The hope of 
'{procuring liberty for the landgrave, together with the 
.formal confirmation of his own electoral dignity, over- 
Jcame Maurice's scruples, or prevented him from op- 
1 posing what he knew would be agreeable to the em- 
iperor. The elector of Brandenburg, less influenced by 
religious zeal than any prince of that age, was easily in- 
.duced to imitate their example, m assenting to all that 
,{the emperor required. The deputies of the cities re- 
named still to be brought over. They were more tena- 
cious of their principles ; and though every thing that 
could operate either on their hopes or fears was tried, 
,*he utmost that they would promise was, to acknow- 
^^edge the jurisdiction of the council, if effectual provi- 
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Sion were made for securing to the divines of all parties 
free access to that assembly, with entire liberty of de- 
bate; and if all points m controversy were decided ac- 
cording to Scripture and the usage of the pnmitive 
church. But when the memorial containing this decla- 
ration was presented to the emperor, he ventured to put 
in practice a very extraordinary artifice. W ithout read- 
ing the paper, or taking any notice of the conditions on 
which they had insisted, beseemed to take it for granted 
^ that they had complied with his demand, and 
^ ’ gave thanks to the deputies for their full and un- 
reserved submission to the decrees of the council. The 
deputies, though astonished at what they had heard, 
did not attempt to set him right, both parties being 
better pleased that the matter should remain under this 
state of ambiguity, than to push for an explanation, 
which must have occasioned a dispute, and would have 
led, perhaps, to a rupture.^ 

Having obtamed Uus seeming submission from the 
members of the diet to the authoiity of the council, 
Charles employed that as an argument to enforce their 
petition for its return to Trent. But the pope, 
satisfaction which he felt m morti- 
Seni^d emperor, as well asdrom his own 

aversion to what was demanded; sesolved, with- 
out hesitation, that his petition should not be granted, 
though, in order to avoid the imputation of being in- 
fluenced wholly by resentment, he had the address to 
throw it upon the fathers at Bologna to put a direct 
negative upon the request. With this view he referred 
to their consideration the petition of the diet, and they, 
Dec 20 confirm by their assent whatever the 

* legates were pleased to dictate, declared that 
the council could not, consistently with its dignity, re- 
turn to Trent, unless the prelates who, by remaining 
there, had discovered a schismatic spirit, would first re 
pair to Bologna, and join their brethren, and that, ever 
after their junction, the council could not renew its con> 
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sultatioo$ with any prospect of benefit to the churchy if 
the Germans did not prove their intention of obeying it» 
future decrees to be sincere, by yielding immediate obe- 
dience to those which it had already passed.* 

The empe- answer was communicated to the em- 

ror protests peror by the pope, who at the same time ex- 
agamst the horted him to comply with demands which 
council of appeared to be so reasonable. But Charles 
23oiogna better acquainted with the duplicity of 

the pope*s character than to be deceived by such a gross 
artifice ; he knew that the prelates of Bologna durst ut- 
ter no sentiment but what Paul inspired ; and, therefore, 
overlooking them as mere tools in the hands of another, 
he considered their reply as a full discovery of the pope*a 
intentions. As he could no longer hope to acquire such 
an ascendant in the council as to render it subservient 


to his own plan, he saw it to be necessary that Paul 
should not have it in his power to turn against him the 
authonty of so venerable an assembly. In order 
Jan. 16 prevent this, he sent two Spanish lawyers to 
Bolo^a, who, in the presence of the legate, 
protested, l%at the translation of the council to that 
place had been unnecessary, and founded on false or 
frivolous pretexts ; that while it continued to meet there, 
it ought to be» deemed an unlawful and schismatical 
conventicle^; that all its decisions ought of course to be 
held as null and invalid ; and that since tlie pope, to- 
gether with the corrupt ecclesiastics who depended on 
bun, had abandoned the care of the church, the emperor, 
as its protector, would employ all the power which God 
nad committed to him in order to preserve it from those 
Tan 23 c®*^amities With which it was threatened. A few 
days after, the Imperial ambassador at Rome 
lemanded an audience of the pope, and, m presence of 
ill the cardinals, as well as foreign ministers, protested 
igainst the proceedings of the prelates at Bologna, m 
.erms equally harsh and disrespectful." 


t F Paul. 250 Pallav. ii. 49. 
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The em- before Charles proceeded 

peror pic- carry these threats, which greatly alarm- 
pares a ed both the pope and council at Bologna, 
system, to mto execution. He let the diet knew the 
ruleof faJth success of his endeavours to procure a 
in Germany, favourable answer to their petition ; and that 
the pope, equally regardless of their en- 
treaties, and of his services to the church, had lefused 
to gratify them by allowing the council to meet again 
at Trent; that, though all hope of holding this assem- 
bly in a place where they might look for freedom of 
debate and judgment was not to be given up, the 
prospect of it was, at present, distant and uncertain ; 
that, m the mean time, Germany was tom m pieces by 
religious dissensions, the purity of faith corrupted, and 
the minds of the people disquieted with a multiplicity 
of new opinions and controversies, formerly unknown 
among Christians ; that, moved by the duty which he 
owed to them as their sovereign, and to the church as 
its protector, he had employed some divines, of known 
abilities and learning, to prepare a system of doctrine, 
to which all should conform, until a council, such as 
they wished for, could be convocated. This system 
was compiled by Pflug, Helding, and aAgncola, of 
whom the two former were dignitaiies*i«,the Romish 
^urch, but remarkable for their pacific and healing 
spmt; the last was a Protestant divine, suspected, 
not without reason, of having been gained, by bribes 
and promises, to betray or mislead his party on this 
occasion. The articles presented to the diet of Ratis- 
bon m the year 1541, in order to reconcile the con- 
tending parties, served as a model for the present work. 
But as the emperor’s situation was much changed since 
that time, and he found it no longer necessary to ma- 
nage the Protestants with the same delicacy as at that 
juncture, the concessions m their favour were not now 
so numerous, nor did they extend to points of so much 
consequence. The treatise contained a complete sys- 
tem of theology, conformable in almost every article to 
VOL. VI. 2 F 
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the tenets of the Ilomish churchy though expressed, 
for the most part, m the softest words, or iii scriptura* 
phrases, or m terms of studied ambiguity. Every doe *■ 
trine, however, peculiar to Popery was retained, an ’ 
the observation of all the ntes which the Protestani ▼ 
condemned as inventions of men introduced into tb ‘ 
worship of God, was enjoined. With regard to twr 
points only, some relaxation m the rigoui of opinio ^ 
as well as some latitude in practice were adraitter** 
Such ecclesiastics as had married, and would not^*Ji ' 
away their wives, were allowed, nevertheless, to p^f * 
form all the functions of their sacred office ; and 
provinces which had been accustomed to partake of 
the cup as well as of the bread in the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, were still indulged in the privilege of 
receiving both. Even these were declared to be con- 
cessions for the sake of peace, and granted only for ai 
season, in compliance with the weakness or prejudices 
of their countrymen.* 

Th».«h.ch , This system of doctrine, known afterwM^ 
was called name of the Intenm, because it con 

tbeintenm, tamed temporary regulations, whfch were*t 
he lays be- continue no longer in force than until a fre^ 
Ma ^*iV**^** general council could be held, the emperc 
pr^ented to the diet, with a pompous declj ^ 
ration of hi^* sincere intention to re-establish tranquw 
lity and order in the church, as well as of his hop^ 
that their adopting these regulations would contribute ^ 
greatly to bring about that desirable event. It wa^^i 
read in presence of the diet according to form. As 
soon as it was hnisbed, the archbishop of Mentz, pre« , 
sident of the electoral college, rose up hastily, and,^ 
having thanked the emperor for his unwearied and 
pious endeavours in ordei to restore peace to the 
church, he, in the name of the diet, signified their ap« 
probation of the system of doctrine which had been 
read, together with their resolution of conforming to it 

^ F. Paul, sro. PalJav. if. 60. Sieid. 453. 457. Strav. Cprp. 
1054. Goldast CoDStit. Imper i. 5l8. 
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' 1 every particular. The whole assembly was amazed 
t a declaration so unprecedented and unconstitutional, 

1 well as at the elector's presumption in pretending 
deliver the sense of the diet, upon a point which 
ad not hitherto been tbe subject of consultation or 
lebate. But not one member had the courage to con- 
tradict what the elector had said; some 
'id ex- being overawed by fear, others remaining 
silent through complaisance. The emperor 
in of It archbishop’s declaration to be a 

full constitutional ratification of the Interim, 
and prepared to enforce the observance of it as a de- 
cree of the empire.^ 

N and During this diet, the wife and childien of 
fruitless 80 - landgrave, warmly seconded by Maunce 

licitattons of Saxony, endeavoured to interest the 
for the land- members in behalf of that unhappy prince, 
grave’s li- languished in confinement. But 

Charles, who did not choose to be brought 
nder the necessity of rejecting any request that came 
*om such a respectable body, in order to prevent their 
'.presentations, laid before Uie diet an account of his 
ansactions with the landgrave, together , with the mo- 
res swhich had at .first induced hmv to detain that 
tince in custody, and which rendered it prudent, as 
alleged, to keep him still under restraint. It was 
o easy matter to give any good reason for an action 
‘ capable of being justified. But he thought the most 
frivolous pretexts might be produced m an assembly, 
t'te members of which were willing to be deceived, 
•and afraid of nothing so much as of discovering that 
they saw his conauct in its true colours. His account 
of his own conduct was accordingly admitted to be 
fiilLy satisfactory, and after some feeble entreaties that 
he would extendhis clemency to his unfortunate prisoner, 
the landgrave's concerns were no more mentioned.” 

In order to counterbalance the unfavourable impres- 
sion which this indexible ngour might make, Charles, 

rSleid. 460. E'.Peuh27S. PalUT.63. • Sleid. 441. 
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aq a proof that his gratitude wap no less perms^nent ^d 
unchangeable than his resentmept, invested Maurice 
in the electoral dignity, with all the legal formali 
ties« The ceremony was performed with extraordipar^ 
pomp in an open court, so near the apartment ir 
which the degraded elector was kept a prisoner, that 
he could view it from his windows. Even this insul 
did not ruffle his usual tranquillity; and turning h* 
eyes that way, he beheld a prosperops rival receivic 
those ensigns of dignity of which he had been strippeo 
without uttering one sentiment unbecoming the forti* 
tude that he bad preserved amidst all his calamities * 
The Interioi Immediately after the dissolution of the 

equally dia- emperor ordered the Interim to be 

approved of published in the German as well as Latin 
by Protest language. It met with the usual reception 
^ts and Qf conciliating schemes, when proposed to 
ap*» heated with disputation ; both parties 

iieclaimed against it with equal violence. The Protes- 
tants condemned it as a system containing the grosses,! 
errors of Popery, disguised with so bttle art, that it 
could impose only on the most ignorant, or on tbos 
who, by wilfully shutting their eyes, favouj;e4 the 
ception. The rapists inveighed against it, as a woi;l 
in which souiC aoctnnes of the church were impioqs^ 
given up, others meanly concealed, and, all of then 
delivered in terms calculated rather to deceive the un^ 
wary, than to instruct the ignorant, or to ruola^u sug^^ 
as were enemies to the truth. While the Luthe;;^Q 
divines fiercely attacked it on one hand, the general of 
the Dominicans with no lesa vehemence imputed i% 
on the other. But at Rome, as soon as the cS^tenta 
of the Interim came to be knpwn^ the indignation qf 
the courtiers and ecclesiastics rose to the gfeateat 
height. They exclaimed against the emperoPs pro- 
fane encroachment on the sacerdotal function, in. pie*- 
sumlng, with the concurrence of an assembly of l^ymen^ 
to define articles of faith, and to regulate modes of 

«Thoan. Hist bb v. 176. Strav. Corp. 1054. Inve^ti^raMaii- 
fitii, a Mammerano Luceiubcrgo descripta, ap. ScardioiD, ii. 508* 
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worship. They compared this rash deed to that of 
Uzziah, who» with an unhallowed hand, had touched 
the ark of God; or to the bold attempts of those em- 
perors who had rendered their memory detestable, by 
endeayouring to model the Christian chuich according 
to their pleasure. They even affected to find out a re- 
semblance between the emperor^s conduct and that of 
Henry VIIL, and expressed their fear of his imitating 
the example of that apostate, by usurping the title as 
well as jurisdiction belonging to the head of the church. 
All, therefore, contended with one voice, that as the 
foundations of ecclesiastical authority were now shaken, 
and the whole fabric ready to be overturned by a new 
enemy, some powerful method of defence must be pro- 
vided, and a vigorous resistance must be made, in the 
beginning, before he grew too formidable to be opposed. 

The pope, whose judgment was improved 
The senti- longer experience in great transactions, 
pope with “y ^ extensive observation 

re^d to It of human affairs, viewed the matter with 
more acute discernment, and derived com- 
fort from the very circumstance which filled them with 
apprehension. He was astonished that a prince of 
mch superior sagacity as the emperor, Should be so 
utoxicated with a jingle victory, as to*imkgine that he 
night give law to mankind, and decide even in those 
natters with regard to which they are most impatient 
of dominion. He saw that, by joining any one of the 
contending parties in Germany, Charles might have 
had it in his power to have oppressed the other, but 
that the presumption of success had now inspired him 
with the vain thought of his being able to domineer over 
both. He foretold that a system which all attacked 
and none defended, could not be of long duration; 
and that, for thia reason, there was no need of his in- 
terposing in order to hasten its fall ; for as soon as the 
powerful hand which now upheld it was withdrawn, it 
would sink of its own accord, and be forgotten forever.*' 
i» Slew. 468. F, Paul. 271 277. Pallav.u. 64. 
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Tbe em e emperor, fond df his owp p^n^ 

ror enforces hered tp his Tesoiption of it.intq 

compliance foil execution. But though the elector 
with the Palatine, the elector of Brandenburg, and 
Interim. M,aunce, influenced by th^ samaocupsid^ra- 
tions as formerly, seemed ready to yield implicit obe<» 
dience to whatever he should enjoin, he met qqt every 
where with a like obsequious submissiQU. John, iqa^-^ 
quis of Brandenburg-Anspach, although he had taken « 
part with great zeal in tbe war against the confederates 
of Smaikatde, refused to renounce doctrines wluch he 
held to be sacred ; and reminding the emperqr of the 
repeated promises which he had given his Protestant 
allies, of allowing them the free exercise of then re^ 
ligion, be claimed, m consequence of these, to 
exempted from receiving the Interim. Some other 
princes, also, ventured to mention the same scruples, 
and to plead the same indulgence. But ou this, as on 
other trying occasions, the firmness of the elector of 
Saxony was most distinguished, and merited the highest 
praise. Charles, well knowing the authority of his ex- 
ample With all the Protestant party, laboured with the 
utmost earnestness to gain his approbation of the In-.* 
terim, and by employing sometimes promises of set- 
ting him at lihesty, sometimes threats of treating bur 
with greater harshness, attempted alternately to wor^ 
upon his hopes and his fears. But he was alike re,r 
gardless of both. After having declared bis filled be-^ 
lief m the doctrines of the Reformation, “ I cannoU 
now,*’ said he, in my old age, abandon the princi-jf 
pies for which 1 early contended; nor, in order to ^ 
procure freedom during a few declining years, will I 
betray that good cause, on account of whu^ 1 havo ' 
suffered so much, and am still willing to suffer. Better 
For me to enjoy, m this solitude, the esteem of virtuous 
men, together with the approbation of iqy 
science, than to return mto the world with the impp- 
Mion and guilt of apostacy^ to disgrace and imbittet 
.he remainder of my days.’’ By this magnanimous re- 
solution, he set bis countrymen a pattern of conduct 
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60 very different, from that which the emperor wished 
him to have eshibited to them, that it drew upon him 
fresh marks of^his displeasure* The rigour of his con- 
finement was increased ; the number of his servants 
abridged ; the Lutheran clergymen, who had hitherto 
been permitted to attend him, were dismissed; and 
even the books of devotion, which had been his chief 
consolation during a tedious imprisonm^t, were takea 
from him.® The Jandgrave of Hesse, his companion 
m misfortune, did not maintain the same constancy. 
His patience and fortitude were both so much ex- 
hausted by the length of his confinement, ,Jhat, willing 
to purchase freedom at uny price, he wrote to the 
emperor, offering not only to approve of the Interim, 
but to yield au unreserved submission to his will m 
every other particular. But Charles, who knew that 
whatever course the landgrave might hold, neither his 
example nor authority would prevail. on children 
or subjects to receive the Interim, psud no regard to 
his offers. He was kept confined as strictly as ever ; 
and while he suffered the cruel mortificatioa of having 
his conduct set in contrast to that of the elector, he 
derived not the smallest benefit from the mean step 
which exposed him to much deserved censure.** 

Tlie free lmf) 0 f|^l Cities tha 

cfbes Strug. Charles met with the most violent opposi 
, gte agaiost tiOD to the Interun^ These small common 
recetviag wealths, the citizens - of which were accus 
ilielntcmfl. tp liberty and independence, ha* 

embraced the doctrines of the Reformation, when the' 
were first published, with remarkable eagerness ; th 
bold spirit of innovation being peculiarly suited to th 
genius of free government. Among them the Pre 
testant teachers had made the greatest number of pre 
selytes* The most eminent divines of the party wei 
settled m them as pastors. By having the direction of il 
schools and other seminaries of learning, they had trainc 
up disciples, who were as well instructed in the articL 
of their &itb, as they were zealous todefend them. Sue 
« Sleid. 462. ** Ibid. 
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petsons were not to be guided by example^ or swayed 
by autbority ; but having been taught to employ their 
own understanding in examining and deciding with: 
respect to the points in controversy, they thought that 
they were both qualiSed and entitled to judge for them- 
selves. As soon as the contents of the Interim were 
known, they, with one voice, joined in refusing to ad- 
mit it. Augsburg, Ulm, Strasburg, Constance, Bre- 
men, Magdeburg, together with many other towns of 
less note, presented remonstrances to the emperor, set- 
ting forth the irregular and unconstitutional manner 
in whmh the Interim had been enacted, and beseech- 
ing him not to offer such violence to their consciences, 
as to require their assent to a form of doctrine and 
worship which appeared to them repugnant to the ex- 
press precepts of the divine law. But Charles having 
'irevailed on so many pnnces of the empire to approve 
>f his new model, was not much moved by the repre- 
entations of those cities, which, how formidable soever 
hey might have proved, if they could have been form- 
d into one body, lay so remote from each other, that 
. was easy to oppress them separately, before it was 
ossible for them to unite. 

In order to accomplish this, the emperor 
^ requisite that his measures 

^submit!* should be vigorous, and executed with such 
rapidity as to allow no time for concerting 
ay common plan of opposition. Having laid down 
as maxim as the rule of his proceedings, his first at- 
Wpt was upon the city of Augsburg, which, though 
'erawed with the presence of the Spanish troops, he 
Iiew to be as much dissatisfied with the Interim as 
'\y in the empire. He ordered one body of these 
Oops to seize the gates; he posted the rest m different 
, ^ quarters of the city ; and assembling all the 
bui^sses in the town-hall, he, by his sole ab- 
late authonty, published a decree abolishing their pre* 
ht form of government^ dissolving all their corpora- 
W and fraternities, and nominating a small number 
ipersons, in whom he vested for the future all the 
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^ wers of government. £pu:h of ihe pS^n# tluie 
oa^en took an oath to observe the Interim. An 
.of powet so unprecedented as well as arbitraiy, which 
Excluded the body of die inhabitants from any sb^ in 
the govemineiit of their own community, and sul^ected 
them to men who had no other ment than their ser- 
vile devotion to the emperor’s will, gave general dis- 
gust ; but as they durst not venture upon resistance, 
they were obliged to submit in silence.* From Augs- 
burg, in which he left a garrison, he proceeded to Ulm, 
and new-modelling its government with the same vio- 
^nt hand, he seized such of their pastors as refused to 
^scribe the Interim, committed them to prison, and 
ft his departure earned them along with him in chains.' 
By this severity he not only secured the reception of 
the Interim in two of the moat powerful cities, but 
^gave warmng to the rest what such as continued re- 
|fractory had to expect. The effect of the example was 
^ as great as he could have wished ; and many towns, in 
order to save themselves from the like treatment, found 
it necessary to comply with what he enjoined. Thb 
obedience, extorted by the rigour of authority, pro 
duced no change in the sentiments of the Germans, anc 
extended no farther than to make theii^conform so fa 
what he required, as was barely ^fiwieut to screei 
. jthem from punishment. The Protestant preachers ac 
;'V:ompanied those religious ntes, the observation o 
,*whicb the Interim prescribed, with such an explicatio] 

^ of theif tendency, as served rather to confirm than t 
remove the scruples of their hearers with regard t 
them. The p^ple, many of whom bad grown up t 
mature years since the establishment of the reforme 
religion, and had never known any other form of pul 
IjC beheld the pompous pageantry of d: 

Popish service with contempt or horror ; and in mo 
places the Ropush ecclesiastics who returned to tal 
possession, of their churches, could hardly be pr< 
tected from insult, or their minisUations from inte 
ruption. Thus, notwithstanding the apparent oomp 

« Sleid 4S9. ' Ibid. STS. 
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ance of so many cities, the inhabitants being accavcf 
tomed to- freedom^ submitted with reluctance to th^ 
power which now oppressed them. Their understands ,, 
ing as well as inclination revolted against the doctrines 
and ceremonies imposed on them; and though, for the 
present, they concealed their disgust and resentment, 
it was evident that these passions could not always be 
kept under restraint, but would break out at last in 
effects proportional to their violence.^ 

The pope Charles, however, highly pleased wi - 
diami^M having bent the stubborn spint of the Ger-i 
the coan- mans to such general submission, depar'^h- 
toscm- for the Low Countries, fully determined 
BbIo ** compel the cities which still stood out to'ti 
receive the Interim. He carried his twof 
prisoners, the elector of Saxony a^d landgrave of Hesse 
along with him, either because he durst not leave ther 
behind him in Germany, or because he wished to give 
his countrymen the Flemings this illustrious proof o ' 
the success of his arms and the extent of his power. 
Before Charles arrived at Brussels he was informed 
'kat the pope's legates at Bologna had dismissed the 
::ouncil by an ind^nite prorogation, and that the pre- 
ates assembled there had returned to their respective 
o'Untries. N(^ce«sity had driven the pope into this 
aeasure. By the secession of those who had voted 
gainst the translation, together with the departure of 
filers, who grew weary of continuing in a place where 
iey were not suffered to proceed to business, so few 
nd such inconsiderable members remained, that the 
ompous appellation of a General Council could not, 
ith decency, be bestowed any longer upon them, 
'aul had no choice but to dissolve an assembly which 
as become the object of contempt, and exhibited to 
I Christendom a most glaring proof of the impotence 
* the Romtsh See. But, unavoidable as the measure 
as, it lay open to be unfavourably interpreted, and 
id the appearance of withdrawing the remedy, at the 
*Ty time when those for whose recovery it was pro- 
f Mem. de lUbier, ii 218. Sleid. 491. 






